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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 





In issuing the Second Edition of this Platonic Dia- 
logue, I have to state that the Text now adopted has 
been brought considerably nearer to that of the best 
MS. the Bodleian. Apart from certain graphical 
peculiarities such as θνήσκω and the like, in which 1 
have not followed it, the authority of that MS. 
generally must be rated very high, and wherever it 
is supported by any good external or clear internal 
evidence, the readings of that MS. seem worthy to be 
preferred. 

For the convenience of students in dealing with 
the niceties of Platonic idiom, I have inserted a 
eatena of references to Riddell’s valuable ‘ Digest. of 
Platonic Idioms,’ which forms so admirable a feature 
in his Edition of the ‘ Apology’. 

For valuable suggestions received from two of 
my Cambridge friends and former pupils—Mr. Robert 
A. Neil of Pembroke College, and Mr. James Adam 
of Emmanuel College—both of whom give promise 
of eminence as Platonic scholars—my best thanks 


are due. 


Vi PREFACE. 


I trust that this Second Edition will not be un- 
worthy of following its predecessor, which had this 
merit, if no other, that it was the first Edition of a 
Platonic Dialogue proceeding from Scotland and 


edited upon Scottish soil. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 
June, 1885. 


ἘΝ ΚΟ T PON: 








Tue Dialogue of the Phdo is remarkable, even among the 
Dialogues of Plato, for two things which, taken together, give 
it an unapproached pre-eminence. It combines the perfec- 
tion of literary style with the highest dignity of subject, the 
utmost grace of form with the greatest richness of matter. 
Whether we look to its features as a work of Art, its noble 
treatment of a noble historical subject, the masterly grouping 
of its parts, and the exquisite, yet simple elaboration of 
harmonious details, or whether we look to its unsurpassed 
importance in Philosophy as a profound discussion upon the 
most solemn of all subjects, and an earnest grappling with the 
most absorbing problems of human destiny, it commands 
attention as being unquestionably, both from its literary finish 
and from its philosophical value, one of the most notable 
monuments of Thought in the history of Philosophy. A few 
observations on each of these aspects of the Pheedo will form 
the most appropriate introduction to the study of the Dialogue. 

And first, of its features as a work of Art. To some 
minds the great treatise of the ‘ Republic’ may appear a more 
imposing literary structure: and it is not to be denied that that 
work must be regarded as occupying a central position among 
the Dialogues of Plato; yet, in human interest and in dra- 
matic power, it must be confessed to yield precedence to the 
Pheedo, in which we have the picture of that noble life from 
which the speculations of the august Republic emanated, 
surrounding itself with double glory in the hour of death. If 
there be any one of the works of Plato that has a title to 
be named in conjunction with the Phedo, it is only the 
Dialogue of the ‘ Banquet’ that seems worthy of such collo- 
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cation, for, though inferior in matter and in fruitfulness of 
influence, it possesses many kindred features, more especially 
in respect of the external decoration and the general structure 
of its parts. The construction of the Dialogue, enclosed in 
each case within a framework of subordinate and introductory 
narrative, full in each instance of life and movement, the 
length of time occupied in the action, the number and 
importance of the actors and interlocutors, a certain rich 
exuberance and musical flow* of language marking them out 
as contemporaneous products of the same authorship, the 
variety of interesting and impressive incidents interwoven, 
each with a meaning and purpose helpful to the main design, 
the evolution of the successive parts, whereby argument is 
made to rise above argument lke Alp over Alp in long 
perspective, the convergence of the whole to the glory of the 
great Protagonist who forms the centre in each case of the 
intellectual circle, are memorable features common to both, 
such as render each to the other a companion picture. The 
one is the representation of the sunshine of the life, the other 
the shadow of the death of Socrates. The one is radiant with 
smiles over the wine cup: the other glistening with tears over 
the poison-chalice of death. The design of the Banquet is 
to draw down the spirit of Love to dwell in the sphere of 
the Mortal and Perishable, and is therefore the glorification 
of Life: that of the Pheedo is to raise the spirit of _ Knowledge 
to the sphere of the Immortal out of the dust of Mortality, 
and is therefore the glorification or irradiation of Death. 


These two Dialogues thus stand in manifestly very near 


* In the great Trilogy of the Phdrus, Banquet and Phzedo, the 
clarissima verborum lumina, which Cicero (de Or. ὁ. 20) counts the 
glory of Plato’s style, are at the maximum. The three are all closely 
related, through their embodiment of the Doctrine of Immortality, 
which appears in the Phzedrus as a blessed Pre-existence in the Past, 
in the Banquet, more obscurely, as a joyous existence in the Present, 
and, finally, in the Phiedo as blessedness in the unending Future. 
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relation to each other, but, although they are linked together 
as the L’Allegro and Il Penseroso of Philosophy, it is not 
doubtful, that with Plato as with Milton, the most powerful 
effort is that, not of Thalia, but of Melpomene.* 

The following sketch of the order of progression and of 
the contents of the Dialogue may serve to convey a general 
outline of the structure of its parts. It is, however, only the 
closest study that can enable one fully to appreciate the 
distribution of lights and shadows, and to enter into the 
mutual harmony and balance of the respective elements of 
which it is composed. Hach of the three great divisions of 
ancient Philosophy is made to contribute to the structure. 
The main portions of the building may be said to be reared 
by the slow and solid masonry of Dialectics: the supporting 
buttresses to each story, as it rises in regular gradation, are 
hewn from Ethics: and the crown of ‘cloud capp’d towers’ 
adorning this palace of the Soul, and disclosing glimpses of 
the vast resources of the Universe ‘far into the Unapparent,’ 
is derived from the gorgeous Physics of Plato. 


* The view which represents the Banquet and the Phido as 
standing to each other in the relation of a comedy and a tragedy, is 
only half true. The Banquet, though gay as a comedy, is yet more than 
a comedy ; and to call the Phedo a tragedy (unless we mean by 
tragedy that of the type of the Gidipus Coloneus rather than of the 
(Edipus Tyrannus), is to give an inadequate representation of it. 
Though resembling a tragedy in having its action confined within the 
compass of a single day, it bears only a partial resemblance in respect 
of the hero himself, who, it is expressly said, does not depart like the 
ἀνὴρ τραγικός (115 A.), pouring forth the language of fierce invective, 
and bewailing the light of the sun ; and as for the proper products of 
tragedy, Pity and Terror, the latter is subdued, and the former is 
transferred from the hero to the spectators, who compassionate not 
him, but themselves, as being now left like orphans in the world (οὐ 
yap δὴ ἐκεῖνόν ye ἀλλὰ τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ τύχην ἀπέκλαιον, 117 D.). The true 
analogon in the Phedo to the source of interest in a tragedy is to be 
found, not so much in the personal fortunes of the Protagonist as in 
the alternations of hope and fear (87 C.) emerging in the various 
fortunes of the Discussion. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PHAIDO. 


CHAPTERS 
[ Prologue.—Incidents of the early morning in the 
Prison - - - - - - - - I.—IV. 
Conversation on the subject of voluntary escape 
from the Prison of the Body - - - - V.—VII. 
| Episode with Crito, and interruption to free and 
J calm discussion removed - - - - ὙΠ. 
| Exposition of the relation in which a Philosopher 
stands to Death - - - - - - IX.—XI. 
First Eruican Lesson thence deduced - - - XII.—XIII. 
Cebes requests Socrates to unfold the grounds of 
ἰ his confidence in a Future State - - - XIV. 
( Argument I.—Cyclical. That the Cycle of Life 
cannot end in Death in the sense of non- 
existence, and that Death must be only the 
starting point of a new beginning - - -- XY.—XVII. 
| Argument II.—Platonic. That Cognition, being 
᾿ a form of Reminiscence, implies an existence 
| of the Cognoscent principle prior to the pre- 
sent life - - : - - - -XVIII.—XXIII. 
Episode, exhorting to the study of the sub- 
ject with help from all quarters - - XXIV. 
| Argument III.—MJetaphysical. That the Soul is 
not subject to death, as being, unlike the 
Body, one and indiscerptible, and as holding 
close converse with the unchanging element 
of Being—the Eternal Ideas - - - ΧΧΥ,.---ΧΧΎΊΤΙ. 
Second ΕἸΤΗΙΟΑΙ, Lesson thence deduced - XXIX. 
{ Adaptation of the dogma of Metempsychosis and 
| of certain popular superstitions to enforce the 
Ἷ same lesson - Se 8 ΣΧ 


| Peroration and practical application — - - XXXIIL—XXXTYV. 
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CHAPTERS 
[ Pause in the discussion. Socrates invites the 


expression of difficulties. — Allusion to the 

cheering example of the Dying Swan - - XXXV. 
The objection of Simmias: that the Soul, being a 

Harmony, must be regarded as perishing with 

the Body - - - - - - - XXXVI. 
The objection of Cebes: that the Soul may survive 

the dissolution of the Body, yet is not thereby 

necessarily exempt perpetually from dissolu- 

tion - - - - - - - - XXXVII. 
First Intermezzo of the Auditor. The narrator 

relates anecdotes of the collected and playful 

demeanour of Socrates before he entered on 

the examination of these objections - - XXXVIII. 
Prelude, in which Socrates exhorts to courage and 
patience in the search for Truth - - - XXXIX.—XL. 


Intermediate Narrative. 
ἐξ; ΕΝ 


Argument IV.—Psychological. That the Soul is 
more than a Harmony, and of a divine and 
therefore immortal nature. Objection of 
Simmias thereby refuted - - - - XLI.—XLIII. 


ἰ 
[ 
Digression, preparatory to answering the 

second objection, upon the history of 

the various movements in previous 
Philosophy on the subject of Causation. 
| Course by which he was conducted to 
4 the doctrine of ‘Ideas’ as underlying 

Causation.—Second Intermezzo of the 
| Auditor - - - - - - XLIV.—XLIX. 
| 
| 
| 


Argument V.—Jdeal. That the ‘Idea’ of Life is 
inseparable from that of Soul, and that, as 
Death is excluded by Life, the Soul can never 
partake of Death. The objection of Cebes 
thereby refuted - - - - - - L.—-LVI. 


Third Eruricat Lesson, from the foregoing 
views, as to the solemnity of Living - LVII. 


Second DrALEcTIC Discussion, 
Direct Metaphysical Proof. 


nal, as a vast arena of varied Existence - - LVIII.—LNXII. 


Greater 
Imaginative 
Mytruus. 


Peroration and close of the whole exposition - LXIII. 


Conversation with Crito on matters personal to 
himself - - - - - - - LXIV. 


| PuysiIca theory of the world, supernal and infer- 
Incidents of the Evening - - - - - LXV. 


Concluding 
Narrative 


| Sunset—Execution— Epilogue - - - - LXYI. 
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The subject of the Phedo, thus analysed, may be said 
briefly to be the unfolding of the victory of the philosophic 
mind over the fear of Death. This end is sought to be 
attained in two ways, by the exposition of the Ideal in 
Thought united with the Real in Life—intellectually, by the 
reasonings advanced in support of confidence in a Future 
Life, and also practically and historically, by the narration 
of the manner in which Socrates, under the influence of 
those reasonings, entered the night of Death. Thus the 
composed demeanour of the great Actor becomes the appro- 
priate complement of the dialectic discussions of the great 
Thinker. 

Hence the Phedo is to be considered, not only as a 
Dialogue, in which certain intellectual problems are discussed 
and certain results attained, but also as a Drama, in which 
the conduct and bearing of the chief actor is a continuous 
practical commentary illustrative of those results.* It re- 
presents, indeed, the work of but one day—a summer day 
from dawn to sunset—but it is the day that is the last of a 
long and rich life of seventy years, of which lfe this work 
is the ripe fruit and crown. The intellectual athlete of 
Athens is brought before us in habit and manner as he lived, 
surrounded by a picturesque assemblage of very various 
friends and followers whom the common sympathy of the 
hour has reconciled into unity, and with whom he converses 
naturally and unaffectedly, with ‘large discourse, looking 
before and after,’ upon the relation and attitude of the true 
Philosopher toward Death. Socrates is therefore no longer 
represented in the part which is so frequently assigned to 
him in many of the Platonic dialogues, as simply the confuter 


and demolisher: he appears as the architect of a great edifice 


* Following the usual nomenclature, it may be classed among the 
Dialogues at once of Search (ζητητικός) and of Exposition (ὑφηγητικός). 
‘Thrasyllus affixed to it the appellation, ἠθικός. 
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of Argument, inviting instead of applying the elenchus of 
the severest criticism. Hence one of the chief charms of 
the Phedo, that it presents us with a tangible and distinct 
result, inasmuch as it is a synthetic and, only in part, an 
analytic dialogue. No doubt there are gleams, appearing 
at intervals, of the old Socratic humour, but it is no longer 
the intense and sometimes scorching blaze that was wont 
to spread crackling fire among Sophistic thorns; it is now 
a mild lambent flame, at once enlightening and enlivening. 

Considered as a dramatic work of Art, the Phedo 
presents, both in its larger outlines and its minuter touches, 
a striking congruity reigning through its various parts, and 
visible in every incident and detail. A few of the undertones 
in this great harmony,* φωνᾶντα συνετοῖσιν, may serve, when 
duly elicited, to convey some insight into the art of Plato 
generally, and into the special beauty of the Phedo. 

In the case of a Dialogue which was at once a narration 
and a discussion, it is obvious that im selecting a narrator, 
the choice must fall on one who should be reputed capable 
of sustaining, in due measure, both the elements of which 
it is composed. It was, therefore, no matter of indifference 
which of the auditors in the prison scene should be chosen 
to be at once the relater of the events and the rehearser of 
the disputations. In the hands of one division of the auditors, 
such as Crito or Apollodorus, the emotions inseparable from 
the narration would have obscured the judicial calmness 
necessary for the discussion: in the hands of the other 
division, consisting of stronger and less emotional spirits, 
such as Euclid or Antisthenes, the dialectic element would 
have absorbed the dramatic, and beauty would have been 
sacrificed to strength. For the due interweaving of the 


pictorial dramatic and the intense dialectic, there was, how- 


* Mahaffy, Gr. Lit. II. 187, has an elaborate comparison of the 
Pheedo to a musical composition. 
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ever, in that group one to whom the narration might be 
entrusted with adequate consistency, Imasmuch as he was 
not insensible to the former element, and was, at the same 
time, able to thread his way through the mazes of the latter. 
This was Phedo,* whose young and susceptible nature (89 
B.—C.) rendered him capable of describing the tender im- 
pressions which the spectacle suggested, while the acuteness 
of his mind, as evidenced by the dialectic subtlety of the 
school which he afterwards founded, made him a natural 
and happy exponent of the more recondite mysteries of the 
Socratic Dialectic. 

As an Athenian is not chosen as the narrator, so neither 
is Athens selected as the scene where the narration is 
supposed to take place. The significance of this circumstance 
is heightened by the faithfulness of detail with which the 
honours bestowed by that city on the memory of Theseus 
are dwelt upon at the outset with a scarcely necessary fulness, 
as if to point a bitter contrast between the treatment of the 
dead hero and that of the living sage. It can hardly fail 
to be considered more than matter of accident that such 
prominence should be given in the beginning of the Dialogue 
to the honourable memories of the ancient Athens, if it were 
not intended to suggest the image of a younger Theseus in 
the newer Athens, voyaging into stranger seas and exploring 
deeper labyrinths + with no Ariadne but his own Reason to 
supply the extricating clue. 

With yet greater distinctness a purpose may be discerned 
in the choice of a Pythagorean as the privileged auditor of 
the rehearsal, and of a city rich in Pythagorean memories 
as the scene. It is not to be doubted that there was here 


* Steinhart, vol. IV., Einleitung, p. 395. 


3 - a > \ = > σι \ 
T ᾿Αναλαβεῖν. . . . ὥσπερ ἀρχὴν κλωστῆρος ev σκοτεινῷ καὶ 
πολλοὺς ἑλιγμοὺς καὶ πλάνας exovTe . . . . λόγῳ. Plutarch, Mor. 
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a complimentary design on the part of Plato towards Pytha- 
goreanism, which was the only system previous to Platonism 
that found a place among its doctrines for the belief, under 
a modified form, in a Future Life. * 

Other touches of significant purpose are seen in the 
artistic skill with which we are gradually familiarised with 
the conception giving the key-note to the whole: viz., that 
Death is not the destruction, but the emancipation of the 
Soul. This thought is gently infused by the passing reference 
to the liberating achievements of Theseus (ἔσωσε Te καὶ αὐτὸς 
ἐσώθη), and still more significantly by the circumstance that, 
when Socrates is first introduced to us, it is at the moment 
when he is undergoing, for the last time, release from the 
prison chain. The means by which the great emancipation 
is effected, and the element into which it ushers the delivered 
soul, are farther indicated in symbol by the frequent allusions 
to the purifying intellectual Sun-god,t+ under whose peculiar 
protection Socrates departs from the double durance of his 
body and of the Athenian prison. Since his confinement 
began, he is described as having become, in a sense more 
marked than before, a favourite of that deity. The Delian 
Festival of the god interposes a delay in the execution of his 
sentence, and this is regarded as a proof of his special favour. 
The newly-born poetic power, which visits him for the first 
time when in prison, inspires him to dictate its first fruits 
to Apollo. Philosophy itself is brought under the jurisdiction 


of the same deity, and is therefore spoken of as the ‘ Highest 


* So in Phileb. 44 C., as well as in the Politicus, Pythagoreans 
are used as precursors ‘pointing the way to the spring which Plato 
himself must open’. Campbell’s Politicus, p. XXI.—A locus classicus 
on Pythagoreanism superinduced on Socratism, Cic. Rep. I. 10, 16, 
and οἵ, Thompson’s Pheedrus, p. 158. 

+ ἀπολύων τὴν ψυχήν in 65 A,, in probable allusion to the name 
᾿Απόλλων. Compare the same paronomasia in the Cratylus, 405 B. 
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Music’. In like manner, the clear and bright perceptions 
of the dying sage, comparable only to vaticination, his claim 
to be considered a servant of Apollo, like the swan the bird 
of Apollo, and the last offering to Aisculapius the son of 
Apollo, are all indications, not less significant although 
seeming to emerge incidentally from the narrative, that 
Death was not a closing in of darkness upon the Soul, but 
an enlargement into a sphere of ampler vision and authentic 
light. In harmony with this central idea is the remarkable 
silence regarding the remains of Socrates. There is no 
reference in the Phado either to the manner in which, or 
the spot where they were interred, as if to indicate that 
the prison-house was no longer an object of any interest 
when once the august prisoner was emancipated. 

From the disposition of its parts and the symmetry of 
its structure, we now pass to consider its speculative aspects, 
the articulation of its arguments, and the permanent value 
of its reasonings. 

The contrast in colouring presented by the two elements 
of which the Phedo is composed, is apt to produce a first 
impression in favour of the narrative portion over the dialectic. 
The reader feels himself naturally drawn to the scenes of 
Elysian clearness with which it opens and closes, in preference 
to the dialectic portions,* in which there is less of beauty 
perceptible, and more of insecurity in the path. These 


dialectic portions are, however, like the mountain tracts 


* The abstruseness, even to the ancients, of some of the parts of 
the Pheedo is indicated by an anecdote, which, though of doubtful 
authority, is in this light curious. When the Dialogue was first 
composed, Diogenes La. informs us (III. 37) that Plato read it to 
an audience of his pupils. Unable to follow certain parts of it, they 
all slipped away one by one; and when Plato looked up at the close, 
he found himself with none but Aristotle, who alone had been able 
to listen to the end. 
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intervening between sister valleys: though seemingly path- 
less and bare, and often gloomy with clouds, they are the 
source of much of the softness and freshness that attract 
us in the quiet flow of the rivers through the ‘amcena vireta ’ 
which they divide; and they serve, at the same time, as the 
strong granitic ridge πολυπτύχου Οὐλύμποιο, on which the 
many-zoned landscape, with its bounding Tempe and Pieria, 
is seen to repose. 

The peculiar merit of Plato, in respect of the belief in a 
Future Life, consists in the fact of his having been the 
first, at all events on the roll of Greek Philosophers, that 
attempted to establish the doctrine on grounds of Reason 
independently of Tradition.* The early Ionic philosophers 
do not appear to have attained to any distinct expression 
on the subject. Pythagoras rested it on an αὐτὸς ἔφα without 
eliciting anything (σαφές, 61 E.) philosophically clear. With 
regard to Socrates, although there is no reason to doubt 
that he entertained the belief, it is questionable if it obtained 
from him any formal elaboration until the day of his death, 
and eyen then it may be doubted whether much of the 
substance, and probably all the form, of the argumentation 
in the Phedo are not due to Plato himself.+ This is borne 
out by the facts—(1°) that the Socrates of Xenophon, although 
familiar with certain of the premises, is not represented as 
deducing the conclusion (Memor. I. 4, 8—9, compared with 
13—17, and IV. 3, 14),t and, what is more remarkable, there 


* Cicero (Tuse. I. 17) claims for Plato the honour of having first 
supported the doctrine ratione. In Tusc. I. 21, he observes that 
auctoritas and ratio were united in Plato: ‘Ut enim rationem Plato 
nullam afferret (vide, quid homini tribuam), ipsa auctoritate me fran- 
geret’. 

+ Theodoret (Curatio p. 731) makes the ἐνθυμήματα those of 
Socrates, while the συγγράμματα here are Plato’s. 


{ The discourse after the manner of Socrates in the mouth of 
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is an absence of any reference to it in the Xenophontine 
account (IV. 8, 4—10) of the final discourses and prison life 
of his Master; (2°) that the Platonic Apology or Defence of 
Socrates at his trial, which must be regarded as having a 
more strictly historical character than the Phedo, contains 
a much less confident expression of the doctrine (Apol. 40 
C.) than is attributed to him in the Phedo; (3°) that in 
most of the Socratic schools there is either no place assigned 
to the doctrine, as in the Cyrenaic section, or, at least, no 
prominence awarded to it, as in the sections of the Cynics 
and Megarics; (4°) that among the arguments advanced in 
the Phedo one at least is purely Platonic and post-Socratic, 
namely, that which is designed to be the crowning one, 
founded on the eternal immanence of the ‘Ideas’. 

The arguments elaborated by Plato in the Phedo have 
been variously enumerated. Wyttenbach reckons up seven ; 
Susemihl and Steinhart condense them into four; but the 
most appropriate arrangement seems to be that which assigns 


five as the number.* So virtually Zeller, who says, it is 


the dying Cyrus in the Cyropedia (VIII. 7, 19—22) contains a more 
distinct expression of the doctrine than any of the passages of the 
Memorabilia. 

* Susemihl and Steinhart omit D. from the list of arguments ; 
Wyttenbach, on the other hand, obtains his number by reckoning the 
first ethical corroboration (ch. 12—13) as an argument, and by dividing 
A. into two, one founded on the relation of Contraries, the other on 
the necessity of supposing a Cycle with a return as well as a departure. 
The grounds on which an enumeration different from either has been 
adopted are these: (1°) the analogy of the five acts of the Drama 
(which is supported by the circumstance that, in the dialectic part, 
the kindred dramatic canon is observed, ‘neu quarta loqui persona 
laboret’) ; (2°) the equality in rank between the objection of Simmias 
and that of Cebes, each of which has to be met by a separate counter- 
argument, a fact which Steinhart’s enumeration ignores ; (3°) the 
ancient recension of the arguments by the commentator Olympiodorus 


(p. 18, 18) who speaks of of περὶ ἀθανασίας πέντε λόγοι. 
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one argument at five different stadia. They are indicated 
as follows :— 


A. The Cyclical, from the notion of a Cycle of being. 

B. The Platonic, from Reminiscence. 

C. The Metaphysical, from the unity and indiscerptibility of the 
Soul. 

1). The Psychological, from the Divine prerogatives of the Soul.* 

E. The Dialectic or Ideal, from the immanence of the Eternal 
Idea of Life in the Soul.t+ 


* This argument, though fully expounded in the second branch 
of the dialectic discussion, belongs also partly to the first branch, 
where it is briefly indicated in ch. 28, in which the opening words 
ὅρα δὲ καὶ τῇ δε mark a transition to what may be called an inde- 
pendent argument. The argument D. is thus the link between the 
two branches of the discussion.—There is considerable ingenuity in 
Steinhart’s view that the order of development of the arguments follows 
the order of development of the chief forms of Greek Philosophy. 
Accordingly, A. is a weapon drawn from the physical Philosophy of 
the Ionians, B. is an adaptation of the Pythagorean Metempsychosis, 
C. is a development from the Νοῦς of Anaxagoras, and E., the climax, 
is the fruit of the Idealism of Plato. The argument entitled D. would, 
in this way, not be without its historical counterpart also, viz., in the 
Socratic principle of the sovereignty of the Soul (Xen. Mem. I. 4, 13). 

+ With this fivefold enumeration compare the scale in the hands 
of Smith, the Cambridge Platonist (anno 1660; Discourses, No. IV.), 
who adopts the merits and supplies the defects of the original Platonic 
scale. 1°. Immateriality of the Soul. 2°. αὐτεξούσιον, or its power 
of Volition and ‘self-potent life’, 3°. Its power of abstraction, whereby 
it possesses supersensuous mathematical conceptions. 4°. Its possession 
of Immutable moral and metaphysical Ideas. 5°. The faithfulness and 
goodness of God, who will not and cannot infuse aspirations after 
Himself for which no fulfilment is designed.—In Addison’s beautiful 
paper in the Spectator (No. 111), they are thus enumerated: 1°. The 
nature of the Soul, and particularly its immateriality. 2°. Its passions 
and sentiments, such as the love of virtue and its shrinking from 
annihilation. 3°. The nature of the Supreme Being as a God of 
justice, wisdom, goodness, and veracity. 4°. The nature of the Soul 
as designed for perpetual progression, as an asymptote of Deity. 
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In judging of the relative force and weight of the argu- 
ments in this memorable scale, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark that, while the principle itself may be both valuable 
and good, the reasons assigned for it may be not all valid and 
not all equally conclusive. This is unquestionably the case with 
those presented in the Pheedo, for they are certainly not all of 
equal force, nor have they all found an equal place of honour 
or acceptance in the history of Thought. | 

The first Argument, which seems to be an adaptation 
of Heraclitus’ doctrine of a perpetual Flux, proves only that 
there is a Fountain of being out of which the Living proceeds 
and into which the Dead returns, but establishes nothing 
concerning the individual existence of the Soul after Death. 
On the contrary, it seems rather to point to the Pantheistic 
notion of refusion into an Anima Mundi as the destiny of 
the individual human soul. 

The second argument rests on Reminiscence, which, if 
understood to imply a pre-existence or a past eternity of the 
Soul, proves more than has the warrant of the Soul’s own 
consciousness. | 

The fifth argument, on which Plato has bestowed the 
greatest elaboration and evidently reposed the greatest con- 
fidence, is an endeavour to prove the essential vitality of 
the Soul. It implies the independent and objeetive existence 
of Life, as inseparable from Soul, and the whole process of 
reasoning, though valid in regard to the necessary connection 
of Life with the Divine Mind, must be confessed to fail 
regarding the human mind, unless the human is assumed ° 


to be not only akin to, but also a part of the Divine.* 


* Compare St. Augustine’s imitation of the Ideal argument : 
‘Omne quod in subjecto est, si semper manet, ipsum etiam subjectum 
maneat necesse est. Et omnis in subjecto est animo disciplina. 
Necesse est igitur semper animus maneat, si semper maneat disciplina. 
Est autem disciplina veritas, et veritas semper manet. Semper igitur 
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The other two arguments are of a different character, 
and have met with much larger acceptance than the three 
which have been mentioned. They rest on firmer and more 
widely trusted foundations, involve less and fewer difficulties, 
and have obtained a permanent place in the armoury of 
Thought. That derived from the unity and indiscerptibility 
of the Soul has been often borrowed: Cicero employed it 
largely (Tusc. I. 29; de Senect. 21), and it is the chief 
weapon in the school of Cudworth, Clarke, and Butler. The 
psychological, or that founded on the dignity of the Soul as 
being in the microcosm of the Body what the Deity is in 
the macrocosm of the World, is the germ of the kindred 
modern argument* derived from the dignity of Man’s powers 
and his unexhausted capacity both of Knowledge and of 
Goodness. 

Side by side with these dialectic Arguments, there are 
found what may be called three Ethical homilies, which 
present corroborative considerations of scarcely inferior in- 
terest and value. 

The first of these is found in Chapters XIJ.—XIIL, 


where the relation of the Philosopher toward Death 15 


animus manet, nec animus mortuus dicitur.’ Solil. 11. 13.—In his 
‘ Retractationes’ (I. 1, 5), where he withdraws any over-praise of Plato, 
he confesses regarding his own syllogisms (in his ‘ Liber de Immortali- 
tate’) of a kind cognate with the above, that they are so obscure and 
subtle that he can scarcely follow them himself.—A similar verdict 
must be passed on the transcript of the Ideal argument by St. Ambrose 
(de Bono Mortis, § 406), which may be thus abridged: ‘Anima non 
potest mori quia est vita ac per hoc contraria morti. Anima est vita 
corporis et sua, nec mortem suscipere potest, sicut calor nivem, Inx 
tenebras non recipit.—Emerson comes near to the Platonic position 
when he says, ‘To Truth, Justice, Love, the attributes of the Soul, 


the idea of immutableness is essentially associated’. 


* This may be called, from one of its earliest and most powerful 
exponents, the Pascal argument. Cf. remarks on p. 296. 
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unfolded at length, and the conclusion is reached that true 
happiness and true virtue are not attainable in connection 
with the present Life of sense, because true Knowledge is 
not possible in the prison of the Body. Therefore the Philo- 
sopher aspires after release, and, instead of repining, rejoices 
at the breaking down of the walls of his prison house. In 
these considerations there is latent an argument of great 
weight and depth, the development of which, however, 
belongs for the most part only to Christian Thought,—what 
may be called the Aspiration Argument, which, when com- 
bined with the doctrine of the Providence of a Personal God, 
forms one of the most important among the natural evidences 
of Immortality.* That Nature does not gravitate towards 
nothing, either in physics or in ethics, and that the desires 
both of Life and of Knowledge, which find scanty fulfilment 
here, and are strongest in the best and most noble spirits, 
must be regarded as vanity unless they point to another and 
ampler scene—this vein of thought Antiquity divined but was 


unable to explore, for want of a firm hold upon the only 


* The well-known passage in the Cato of Addison, from which 
many in modern times have been content to take their knowledge of 
Platonie speculation— 

‘Tt must be so—Plato: thou reason’st well. 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after Immortality ?’— 
is apt to convey a wrong impression. If it is understood as a transcript 
of the contents of the Phzedo, then there is a mistake on the part of 
Addison himself, for none of these reasonings finds a place in the 
Phiedo, and although it may be said that they are put into the mouth 
of Cato, not as reflections quoted from the Pheedo, but as thoughts 
suggested by its perusal, they must yet be regarded as an antedating 
of what is a modern, or at least Christian feeling.—The same argument 
occupies a very prominent place in the once famous version of the 
Phiedo by Moses Mendelssohn, whose attempt (anno 1767) to modernise 
its reasonings, while retaining the dramatic framework, excited atten- 


tion in Germany in the end of last century. 
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instrument adequate to the task, the doctrine, namely, of the 
Personality and Moral Perfections of God. 

In the second Ethical Lesson, chiefly contained in 
Chapter XXIX.,* the contrast between the Corporeal and 
the Intellectual is now carried forward to a distinctly positive 
result, and a direct affinity is claimed between the Intellectual 
and the Hternal. The intimate union of Knowledge with 
Existence, so that the knowing principle, from its capacity 
of conceiving the unchangeable and immortal, must be re- 
garded as kindred with the unchangeable, becomes in this 
way the main buttress of the Platonic Immortality. 

The third Ethical corroboration, though very slghtly 
touched upon, is perhaps to the modern mind the most 
important of all, inasmuch as it is founded on the belief in 
the Moral Government of the world. It is briefly hinted in 
these words in Chapter LVIL., εἰ μὲν ἣν ὁ θάνατος τοῦ παντὸς 
ἀπαλλαγή, ἑρμαῖον ἂν ἣν τοῖς κακοῖς ἀποθανοῦσι, τοῦ τε 
σώματος ἅμα ἀπηλλάχθαι καὶ τῆς αὐτῶν κακίας μετὰ τῆς 
ψυχῆς. ‘Ifindeed Death were annihilation, then it would be 
positive gain to the wicked at death, to be relieved at once 
of their fleshly frame and of their own wickedness together with 
their souls.’ There is manifestly latent here the germ of 


what is known as the Moral argument for Immortality, 


* Particularly in 81 A., where τὸ ἀειδές is spoken of as ὅμοιον τῇ 
ψυχῆ, and is afterwards described as τὸ θεῖόν τε καὶ ἀθάνατον καὶ 
φρόνιμον. 

+ Schleiermacher has stated well the intimate connection between 
Plato’s view of Knowledge and his teaching on Immortality: ‘The 
possibility and truth of Knowledge are continually and repeatedly 
interwoven with the allegations of proof respecting Immortality, and 
as regards our author, the two are in fact most intimately combined. 
For the endeavour after Knowledge could not exist at all under the 
form of a wish to die, not even in a philosopher, if it were necessarily 
at the same time a wish for annihilation.’ Schleiermacher’s Introduc- 
tion, Eng. Tr., p. 293. 
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founded on the reality and obligation of Virtue as transcend- 
ing all or any visible rewards or utilities in the present scene.* 
The thought that righteousness and wickedness should both 
go forth from the present life to the same gulf of nothingness, 
neither of them even to be known, is one from which the 
instincts of men have in all ages recoiled, and which the 
sense of Justice has not known how to digest or to entertain.t 
In modern times this argument has been one of the main 
pillars of the belief in a Future State, and hence arises a 
marked contrast between the ancient and modern standpoints, 
the belief of the ancient mind, as seen in the speculations of 
Plato, resting on the Idea of Knowledge, and that of the 
modern mind finding its main support in the Idea of Duty, 
which is the correlative of Justice. 

Although the Phedo is the main fountain of Plato’s 


opinions regarding the destiny of the Soul, there are intima- 


* Kant has styled this ‘the weighty and never to be refuted argu- 
ment,’ viz., the fact that ‘man feels himself inwardly called upon to 
make himself fit by reason of his conduct in this world, in renouncing 
many advantages, to become a citizen of a better world, which he has 
in idea’ (Critique, p. 284 E. Tr.). 

+ The mystery of the inequality of retribution was undoubtedly 
felt more deeply by the Hebrews than by any other nation, for which 
reason the highest utterances of the old complaining—‘ cur bonis male 
et malis bene ’——-oecur in certain of the Psalms, yet there appear 
occasional traces of the feeling, more sparingly in the Literature of 
the science-loving Greeks, more fully in that of the rough but justice- 
loving Romans. Compare the illustrations quoted in note on page 237 ; 
such questions as that of Cotta in Cicero (Nat. Deor. III. 32), ‘eur 
omnium perfidiosissimus C. Marius Q. Catulum preestantissimum virum 
dignitate mori potuit jubere ?’ the appeal in Silius (VI. 87), 

‘ Estis ubi, en, iterum, Superi? dat pectora ferro 
Regulus !’ 
also epigram ascribed to Varro Atacinus (Meyer’s Anth. Lat. I. 77), 


‘Marmoreo Licinus tumulo jacet, et Cato parvo, 
Pompeius nullo! Credimus esse Deos?’ 
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tions more or less pronounced in other dialogues pointing in 
the same direction, the chief of which it may not be out of 
place to enumerate.* In the Meno, which is devoted to the 
establishment of his principle of Reminiscence, reference is 
made (81 B.) to the tradition in favour of Immortality, which 
he says is to be found partly in the oracles of priests and the 
vaticinations of the nobler poets, especially of the poet Pindar. 
In the Pheedrus (245 C.) is found unfolded the famous argu- 
ment of the αὐτοκινησία, which may be expressed in the 
following syllogistic form :— 


Whatever is self-moving, is immortal : 
The Soul is self-moving : 
Therefore, the Soul is immortal. 


This argument, which Cicero (Tusc. I. 23; Somn. Scip. 8) 
re-expressed, is not embodied in the Pheedo, possibly because 
the limits of the occasion imposed a certain restraint on 
indefinite expansion of the subject, and because Plato was 
not accustomed to quote from or to repeat himself.¢ It is 
virtually, however, superseded by the last or Ideal argument, 
which claims for the Soul the inherent possession of Life, 
from which Motion cannot be dissociated. 

The most remarkable Platonic passage on this subject 


* ‘Tmmortality,’ says Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, ‘stands in the Phzedo as 
the crown and complement of a wise and beautiful life ; in the 
Republic as the regulative end and realised idea of life in a perfect 
state. In the Symposium (212) it rewards the inspired devotee of 
love ; in the Phedrus it consummates the pursuit of knowledge and 
virtue’ (Cont. Rev. 1872). 

+ Wyttenbach (Opuse. 11. p. 105) supposes that Plato did not 
embrace this argument in the Pheedo because a feeling had come over 
his mind that that argument, as put in the Phzdrus, proved only the 
Immortality of the Divine Mind. According to this view, however, 
several of the arguments that find a place in the Phedo ought to have 
been discarded also for the same reason. 
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not contained in the Phedo is the original and subtle 
argument in the Republic (Pol. X. 610 D.—E.) which may 
be thus represented: ‘The Body has its evils, by which it is 
attacked and destroyed. The Soul also has its evils— 
Injustice, Intemperance, Cowardice, Folly, and the like; by 
these it is attacked, but it is certainly not destroyed. If the 
Soul live in spite of these its own diseases, unaffected by them 
in respect of its vitality, much more will it survive the evils 
under which the Body succumbs, and be immortal.’ * 
Although Plato has had many successors in the same 
walk,+ he has had no second. His discussion continues, 


* The argument of Julius Muller, Stud. u. Kritik. p. 758, 1835, 
deserves to be quoted as a modern parallel: ‘God has bestowed—and 
this is the fundamental condition of the Christian Doctrine of Immor- 
tality—-on all beings that He has formed after His own image, and 
raised to Personality, an inexhaustible power of existence ... . nay, 
so indestructible is the Personal Individual, that it is able to place 
itself through that which is wicked in the most enduring contradiction 
with itself, without at the same time compromising its existence. That 
the human creature (Mensch) can surrender itself to that which is 
wicked with full determination, without annihilating itself, is in fact 
one of the most powerful and most tremendous witnesses for the 
Indestructibility of all Personal Existence.’ 

t+ The chief supplements, that have been added in aftertime, to 
the arguments in the Phado, may be grouped under two heads. 
1°. The argument from Tradition, and from the fact that the instinctive 
belief in a Future State has, in some form or other, been in a manner 
co-extensive with the race. To this branch of evidence, though slightly 
hinted at in the Meno (81 B.) there is scarcely an allusion in the 
Pheedo: an approximation in that direction is the reference at the 
outset of the First Argument (70 C.), but it is rather a collateral 
incidental illustration, not a corner-stone of the Argument. The 
reason of this conspicuous absence arises partly from the circumstance 
that Plato wished to establish the doctrine on ὦ priori considerations, 
partly because the knowledge of the world beyond the circle of the 
Hellenes was too vague to allow conclusions to be drawn from it as to 
the hopes and fears of humanity as a whole, and it is therefore not till 
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and probably will continue, unsurpassed, as intrinsically the 
greatest contribution drawn from philosophical speculation 
upon the question, and is emphatically the noblest single 


a later period, when the great conquests of Alexander (cf. 63 C., note) 
had widened the horizon, that this source of evidence began to attract 
attention. It is developed with considerable fulness by Cicero (Tuse. 
I. 12—16, where the traces of its unconscious influence in human life, 
such as in the desire of Posthumous Fame, and other instinctive 
feelings of the same kind, are largely evolved) ; compare alse Senec. Ep. 
PUR δ: 

2°, The Theological Arguments, both the Moral and the Teleo- 
logical, the former resting on the attribute of Divine Justice, the latter 
on that of Divine Wisdom. These must be confessed to be absent in 
the formal discussions of the Phedo, for, although Socrates at the 
outset (62 B.) expresses his belief that the care and protection of the 
gods follow men into another world, no endeavour is made to connect 
the Immortality of the Soul with the will and the purposes of God. 
Rather, may we not say—and it is the great defect of all pre-Christian 
speculation on the question—that Socrates is regarded as entering the 
unseen world with an inherent right to Immortality, not as a creature, 
but as an Immortal among fellow Immortals ?—The forms in which 
the Theological argument has been put have been very many ; among 
the more interesting, though less known, branches of the same, is the 
Hartley argument, founded on the enigma presented by the pains of 
Death, since, if Death is the extinction of Man’s being, it is accompanied 
with what, in that case, are gratuitous and unnecessary inflictions. 
All other pains are seen to be remedial, and to have a salutary purpose; 
Death alone, on such a supposition, would be a purposeless pain, unless 
it is the departure from what is a probationary state—With regard to 
the analogies that have sometimes been dignified with the name of the 
Poetical or Natural Argument, such as the return of the day after 
darkness and of spring after winter, the identity of the Morning with 
the Evening Star, and especially the transformation observable in 
certain insects, such as the butterfly, passing through several totally 
distinct stages of development, egg, worm, chrysalis, into its perfect 
and winged form—these, with the exception of the analogy of Death 
to Sleep (71 C.), are not present in the speculations of Plato. Several 
of these natural analogies had impressed the fancy of mystic minds (see 
p. 265) before the time of Plato, but there is ground for believing that 
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offering that human Reason has yet laid on the altar of 
human hope. This honour remains, after all the deductions 
necessary in consequence of the questionableness of some of 
his positions, the obscurity of others, and the tendency more 
or less manifest, which he shared in common with ancient 
philosophers generally, to attribute to the human Soul, not an 
affinity only, but an identity with the Divine. 

Yet notwithstanding this great measure of success in- 
tellectually, and the vast influence which they exerted through 
the literary power with which they were set forth, it is not 
doubtful that the Platonic speculations failed, as purely 
anthropological speculations must fail, to compass a complete 
demonstration. That this was felt to be the case may be 
evidenced in two ways, partly by the incidental misgivings 
in certain parts of the Phzedo itself, showing that the hope 
was after all ‘one that scarce could know itself from fear,’ 
partly also by the insufficiency of their power to obtain more 
than a divided dominion even in the schools, much less to 
subdue the world by the establishment of the hope in the 
hearts and consciences of the nations. Socrates himself 


confesses, after his quiver has been half exhausted, that there 


he would have regarded them as simply illustrations, and not of any 
direct bearing on the question. Moreover, although some of these were 
largely employed by the Christian Fathers (Clemens, Rom. I. 24; 
Tertullian, de Anim. c. 43 ; de Resurr. c. 12), in imitation of St. Paul’s 
analogical reasoning regarding the Resurrection of the Body (1 Cor. 
XV. 36 —7), it is manifest that Plato could not, in consistency with his 
views regarding the human Body, have resorted to an argument resting 
on the fortunes and properties of corporeal existence. The stronghold 
of Plato and of all who maintain, on grounds of Reason alone, the 
Immortality of the Soul, consists, as Lord Brougham justly remarks 
(Nat. Theol. p. 86), in the antithesis between Mind and Matter, and 
therefore Plato, in employing an argument derived from material 
transformations, would have been sacrificing the greatest of his 
reasonings. 
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were still (πολλαὶ ὑποψίαι καὶ ἀντιλαβαί, 84 C.) ‘many 
suspicions and handles to objection to be removed’; and 
Simmias at the close expresses himself despondingly over 
what he calls (ἀνθρωπίνη ἀσθένεια) ‘the weakness of hu- 
manity,’ and says that, after all, the feeling of ‘distrust’ 
(ἀπιστία, 107 B.) returns, which feeling Socrates exhorts him 
to conquer by deeper and more prolonged investigation. That 
the demonstration was not absolute is farther evinced by the 
testimony of Cicero (Tusc. I. 11), who, describing by the 
mouth of another feelings which, we know from passages in 
which he gives free expression to his despondency, were 
certainly his own, contrasts the delight with which one is 
carried along in the perusal of the Phzedo, with the misgiving 
that creeps in when it is laid down and the spell of Plato’s 
persuasion is withdrawn. But perhaps the strongest proof 
that something more was yet wanting which Philosophy 
could not do, ere the stone could be said to be removed from 
the door of the sepulchre, is derived from the cardinal fact, 
that in the great system of the greatest of his successors 
—Aristotle—no prominent or even distinct place is accorded 
to the doctrine, if indeed, as many competent to judge have 
believed, it was not rather, by implication at least, rejected 
and denied.* 

Therefore it may be said, regarding the doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul—what has been frequently affirmed 
regarding the kindred doctrine of the Unity and Personality of 
God—that it has become the property and the conviction of 


the intelligence of the race, not through the teachings of 


* In illustration of this statement, Origen has an important 
remark : that the position of Aristotle differs but little from that of 
Epicurus: while Epicurus destroys the belief in Providence altogether, 
Aristotle invalidates it relatively to man (ἀναιρεῖ τὴν πρὸς ἡμᾶς πρόνοιαν 
καὶ τὴν σχέσιν πρὸς ἀνθρώπους τοῦ θείου, Origen, ὁ. (18, 


III. 75). 
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Philosophy, but through the Divine authority of Him who 
was the Resurrection and the Life. As ‘gods many and 
lords many’ not only survived, but seemed only to multiply 
under the strongest assaults of Philosophy or Polytheism, 
so it may be affirmed that, apart from the same power, 
the Immortality of the Soul would have descended to after- 
time little else than a speculation, on which the schools 
might find no end of matter for the energies of divided debate, 
not a doctrine that has been as the breath of life to humanity 
and the salt of civilisation.* Yet there is no chapter in the 
history of the human mind to which men will turn with more 
eager interest than to the speculations of the Phado, where 
the greatest intellectual power of the ancient world is seen to 
‘go sounding on its dim and perilous way,’ taking a chart of 
the depths of Death, and striving to find it a strait, and not 
a shoreless sea. As a testimony both to what man can do, 
and what he cannot do, the Phedo stands alone the mightiest 
of the pyramids raised by human hope beside the great river 
of Time, so that when we contemplate, under the pathos of 
its weakness, the greatness of its power, the question will not 
fail to suggest itself whether, after all, the strongest argument 
in the Phedo is not the Phedo itself, which, in its aspirations 


and aims, is greater than all its Arguments. 


* The words of Coleridge, describing the relation of Philosophy 
to the Gospel in general, are specially applicable in this particular : 
‘Across the night of Paganism, Philosophy flitted on like the lantern- 
fly of the tropics, a light to itself and an ornament—but, alas, no more 
than an ornament—of the surrounding darkness. Christianity reversed 
the order” Aids to Reflection, I. p. 146.—Compare the similar obser-: 
vation of Jean Paul Richter on the rise of the ‘moral temperature’ 
of the world since ancient times: Selina, ‘iiber die Unsterblichkeit 
der Seele,’ p. 241. 

+ Cf. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, Studies in Religion and History, p. 226. 
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ΟΝ THE PLATONIC AND XENOPHONTINE 
SOCRATES. 


An important question for the Platonic Student is to determine 
in what relation the Platonic Socrates stands to the Xenophontine or, 
as sometimes named, the Historical Socrates, and how far, therefore, 
the diverging pictures may be referred to one original. Both pictures 
may be regarded as identical in respect of personal character: the traits 
of the Xenophontine Socrates follow the same lines as those of the 
Platonic, though perhaps the fondness for εἰρωνεία is more accentuated 
by Plato. There is certainly a wonderful general similarity. Not so 
in regard to the speculations in which each is found to indulge. These 
are practical in tone, circumscribed in range, and under bondage to a cer- 
tain narrow literalism, as recorded by Xenophon; but they are ideal, trans- 
cendental, and emancipated from literalism, as sketched by Plato. In the 
Socrates of the former, there appears no sign of intellectual progression 
or of mental advance from one stadium of thought to another: in the 
Socrates of the latter, we discern stages of growth and germinant 
variety, with each mental fruit ripening in its season. Hence there 
is reason to believe that Plato, in his speculative boldness, ad- 
vanced doctrines under cover of this great personality which were 
not put forth by Socrates as explicit propositions, however deducible 
from and implicitly contained in the principles which he enunciated. 
The full development, for example, of the Ideal doctrine is believed 
on the authority of Aristotle (Note H. infra) to be post-Socratic, and 
therefore strictly and properly Platonic. 

In referring to the apparent divergence in these two pictures of 
the Greek Philosopher, we cannot fail to be struck with a kindred 
phenomenon in another sphere, viz., the similar divergence which has 
exercised and troubled so many minds in the two divergent pictures 
of Christ in the Four Gospels. There we are met by the parallel fact, 
not only, that the Founder of our Religion, like Socrates, left nothing 
written, but that the reporting witnesses seem to be at serious variance. 
The Christ of the Johannine Gospel appears to be conceived and de- 
seribed under conditions so remote from those under which he is por- 
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trayed in the Three Synoptics, that it has been doubted whether they 
can refer to the same historical subject. The two phenomena, in their 
several spheres, may throw mutual light on each other, and so enable 
us to realise the possibility in each case of a just reconciliation. 

That the Socrates of history was a great and powerful personality, 
will be at one conceded, but we are apt to forget that the impression 
which that personality conveyed to a contemporary depended naturally 
and necessarily on the quality and susceptibility of the recording mind. 
The image in such a case is conditioned by the powers or quality of 
the mirror which happens to transmit the vision, and so it has been 
with Socrates. Misunderstood by many, traduced by Aristophanes, 
he was only partially understood by his contemporaries, and among 
these only partially by Xenophon: and yet underneath the por- 
traiture given by Xenophon we can-discern the features of a nature 
deeper, richer, and stronger than the portrayer knew, and such as only 
a more gifted spirit would be competent either to estimate or to reveal. 
Hence while we are indebted to Xenophon, schines, and the rest, for 
much that is important and interesting, respecting the external, the 
circumstantial, and generally the human surroundings and mental 
activities of Socrates; it is to another that we have to turn for the 
revelation of the animating spirit lighting up those activities. That 
other is Plato. Yet the two portraits are not on that account con- 
tradictory, but rather mutually complementary.* 

Therefore, if we may presume to transfer such an analogy from 
the religious sphere, we may receive insight into the parallel phe- 
nomenon in the domain of Philosophy ; for, just as the Gospel of John 
appeared to Clement and Origen as the Spiritual Gospel in contrast with 
the more human aspects of the Synoptic Gospels, so Plato comes before 
us as the soaring eagle transcending in his representations of Socrates 
the limits of the temporal scene, and can claim in some measure in 
Philosophy the emblem assigned in Christian art to that Evangelist. 

The contrast therefore in either sphere will be found when 
investigated to be none other than the fundamental and necessary anti- 
thesis, which meets us on every hand, of the esoteric against the exoteric, 
of the subjective personality in contrast with the objective and historical 
humanity, of the Logos which is Eternal in contradistinction to the 
Activity which is conditioned by space and time, or, to use Aristote- 
lian language, of the Potentiality or δύναμις over against the Realisation 


or ἐνέργεια. 


* Cf. Coleridge’s Table Talk, p. 35; also Renan’s Vie de Jésus, E. 
Dr. p: 20, 
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NOTE ON PROBABLE PLACE OF THE*PHADO IN 
THE PLATONIC SERIES OF DIALOGUES. 


The Phedo may be considered under a threefold chronological 
aspect: 1°. The date of ‘the historical events narrated. 2°. The date 
when Plato conceives the narration to take place. 3°. The date when 
Plato may be thought to have executed the composition, or the ap- 
proximate order in the Piatonic series. The first is manifest, v7z., 
399 B.C. ; the second is entirely problematical and we have touched 
a little upon it in note on 57 A. ; the third, while highly interesting 
as leading into the genesis of the Platonic doctrines and the growth 
of Plato’s mind, is hardly less problematical than the second, and we 
can only reach a vague approximation. 

One thing we may affirm as tolerably clear, that the Pheedo belongs 
to the ‘middle’ or brightest period of Plato’s intellectual activity, and the 
constructive power which it exhibits is at the maximum. Hence it is 
generally placed close up to, although a little before, the Central Dialogue, 
the Republic. It stands after the Dialectic triad which deals with Cog- 
nition, viz., Thezetetus, Sophistes, and Politicus ; it is considerably subse- 
quent to the Meno, which also deals with the ὦ priort or prius element in 
Cognition and which is referred to not obscurely in 72 E. of the 
Pheedo ; it is also subsequent to the Gorgias, which contains a mythical 
picture of the After-world more faintly limned and less bold than that 
in the Phedo (Thompson, Gorgias p. 166). On the other hand it 
seems to come immediately before the Philebus which contains the 
doctrine of the αὐτοαγαθόν developed, whereas that doctrine is only 
adumbrated, as it were below the horizon, in the Phedo. The Philebus 
is generally placed close to the Republic, so that the Pheedo is in near 
proximity, antecedent, by a little space, to that greatest of the Dia- 
logues. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE PHADO. 


The historical value of the Phzedo, as a narrative of facts regarding 
the Death of Socrates, has never been seriously questioned. Athenzeus, 
indeed, with his wonted appetite for literary scandal (XI. 505), says 
that Pheedo, when he read the discussion with which his name was 
associated, expressed surprise at being reported to have said and heard 
such things as he found ascribed to him in the Dialogue. It is quite 
possible to suppose a large liberty employed by Plato in the evolution 
of the Arguments attributed to Socrates (cf. page xvii.), while at the 
same time the matters of fact contained in the Dialogue may be 
accepted as substantially correct. 

Neither has the genuineness of the Phedo been seriously doubted 
or disputed, The only shadow of doubt ever cast upon it arises from 
an anonymous Epigram, in which Paneetius is reported to have spoken 
of the Phzedo as νόθος or spurious (Gr. Anthol. IX. 358). It is certain, 
however, that the author of the Epigram was in one or other of the 
following mistakes. Either he mistook the denial of the validity of 
the arguments for a denial of the genuineness of the work in which 
they were contained, Panetius being known to have criticised severely 
its argumentative value (Cic. Tusc. I. 32); or perhaps the Epigram- 
matist was misled by a dictum of Panzetius preserved by Diogenes La. 
(II. 64) regarding those Socratic Dialogues, which bore the name of 
Phedo as their author. These Panzetius is reported to have considered 
spurious, and the author of the Epigram may have confounded the 
Dialogue inscribed with the title of Phaedo with those purporting to be 
the compositions of Phzedo. At all events, as Whewell justly observes, 
if the author of the Phado were not the same as the author of the 
Republic and the other Dialogues, we should feel as much curiosity 
about the author of the Phzedo as about Plato, the son of Aristo. It 
may be difficult to suppose two Homers, even in a pre-historic time ; 
but it is impossible to suppose, in a historie age, two Platos, one of 
whom has thus engrossed the entire attention of history, while the 
other has left no trace or influence of his name. 
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With respect to the title of the Dialogue, the name Φαίδων was no 
doubt prefixed to it by Plato himself, and this is the title in the oldest 
citations, as those in Aristotle (Metaph. 1. 9, 14, XII. 5, 6; Meteor. 
II. 2,19; Gen. et Corr. II. 9). (The singling out of Phado, who has 
no part assigned to him in the argumentation, must have been intended 
as a personal compliment.) As distance of time increased, the interest 
connected with the personal name naturally diminished, and hence 
the Dialogue began to be styled from the subject which it discussed, 
and to be known as the Dialogue περὶ ψυχῆς. An early example of 
such reference occurs in the 13th of the so-called Platonic Epistles 
363 A., and in the Epigram of Callimachus, No. 24, in which it is 
styled τὸ περὶ ψυχῆς γράμμα. In Greek literature after Aristotle 
the citations alternate between these two titles. In Latin literature 
that derived from the subject is the predominant one: eg. ‘ Liber de 
Animo’ (Cie. Tuse. I. 11), or still more definitely, ‘Liber de Im- 
mortalitate Anime’ (Gellius 11. 18: Macrob. Sat. I. 11; St. August. 
de Civ. Dei. I. 22). 
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CODICES AND EDITIONS: 


THE MSS. of greatest importance containing the Phedo are the 
following :— 


Bodleianus or Clarkianus, collated by Gaisford, @ οἱ Bekker. 


Coislin. it He 
Vatican. A = 
Venet. Ay ee 
Vindob. Y ® > 
Parisiens. CEGHIL ,, 
Ambros. 5 ” 


Besides these fifteen Codices of Bekker, Stallbaum adds Florent, 
a.b.c.d.im.; Zittaviensis, Tubingensis and Augustanus. The readings 
in the last two were derived from Fischer’s collation. 

Among these, Schanz assigns the precedence to Bekker’s A, Π 
and Stallbaum’s Tubingensis, as forming the best family. These he 
designates respectively B.D.C. The Venetus Ξ he considers of an 
inferior family and designates E. ΑἹ] Editors agree in assigning the 
highest value to the Bodleian. 

The Editions are generally classed in two divisions, as the Old 
and the New. The old Editions are the Aldine, Basle I. and IL, and 
that of Stephens, all of which appeared in the XVI“ century. The 
last of these became the Vulgate for Plato, and remained the received 
text until towards the end of the XVIII century, when a new era in 
Platonic scholarship was introduced by the critical labours of Fischer, 
Wyttenbach, Heindorf, and Bekker, followed by Ast, Stallbaum, K. F. 
Hermann, H. Schmidt, and others. 


N.B.—The Annotations in the following Edition are arranged 
according to the pages in the Stephens or Vulgate Text. 
Each of these pages is divided into five sections, indicated by 
the first five letters of the alphabet. The Arabic numerals in 
the Annotations indicate the line of the particular section 
where the subject of annotation is to be found. 


PHAEDO, 


TA TOY AIAAOTOY [IPOZOQTIA. 


EXEKPATH2. 
ΦΑΊΔΩΝ, 
ΑΠΟΛΛΟΔΩΡΟΣ. 
ΣΩΚΡΆΤΗΣ, 
ΚΕΒΗΣ. 
ΣΙΜΜΙΑΣ. 
KPITON. 


O TON ENAEKA YIIHPETH®S. 


Steph. I. 
p. 57. 
A 


Or 


PLAT ONS.» Peal 0; 


I. EXEKPATH®S®. Αὐτός, ὦ Φαίδων, παρεγένου 
Σωκράτει ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ, ἢ τὸ φάρμακον ἔπιεν ἐν τῷ 
δεσμωτηρίῳ, ἢ ἄλλου του ἤκουσας ; 

ΦΑΙΔΩΝ, Αὐτός, ὦ ᾿Εχέκρατες. 


3 Ἢ) ς ~ 
EX. Ti οὖν δή ἐστιν attra εἶπεν ὁ ἀνὴρ πρὸ τοῦ θα- 


Two distinct groups of philosophers are brought before us in the 
Pheedo. The first is the group at Phlius, consisting of Echecrates and 
probably some Phliasians (ef. 58 D. n.), before whom the rehearsal by 
Pheedo of the last sayings and doings of Socrates is supposed to take 
place. The second is the group of Socrates and the Socratici in the 
Athenian prison ; in which group there is, what may be called, an 
inner circle of Interlocutors (viz. Simmias and Cebes, who carry on the 
philosophic discourse with Socrates, as also Crito, who is the interlocutor 
in matters not philosophic), and another or outer circle of sympathising 
Spectators, who are mentioned as simply present, but do not join in the 
discussion. By this artistic distribution of parts and persons, not only 
is the facility for the interweaving of pictorial incident greatly increased, 
but the effect of the whole is enhanced by the increased solemnity of 
perspective through which the subject is approached. Regarding Phlius, 
and the Dialogi Persone generally, see Note A. 

57 A. (1.) Αὐτὸς] Hermogenes (de Methodo, ¢. 1, p. 518) remarks on 
the employment of αὐτὸς in the question and the reply, as involving the 
sense of honour. ὁ μὲν yap ἤρετο ws θαυμάζων καὶ paxapifoy ... ὁ δὲ 
ἀπεκρίνατο σεμνυνόμενος. This, however, is mere fancy ; αὐτὸς is simply 
opposed to ἄλλος, as in 58 D. Comp. the parody of this opening 
sentence in Athen. I. 2. Blomfield (4ésch. Pers. 271) has collected a 
number of instances in which αὐτὸς specifies personal cognisance as 
opposed to hearsay. Cf. αὐτόμαρτυς sch. Agam, 988, Sept. 41 ; Soph. 
Cid. Rex. 7. Add, for example in prose, οὐκέτι δ ἀγγέλων ἀλλ᾽ αὐτός 
fEschin. ο. Ctes. ὃ 95. Instead of ἄλλος after αὐτὸς, a negative is also 
found, as in Conv. 172, B.: ov αὐτὸς παρεγένου τῇ συνουσίᾳ ταύτῃ ἢ οὔ ; 


1 


Echecrates 
requests 
Pheedo to 
relate the 
last discourse 
and death of 
Socrates. 
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» A ~ > , c 7) Ν ἍἋ ᾽ Ν +) , 
νάτου ; Kal πῶς ἐτελεύτα ; ἡδέως γὰρ ἂν ἐγὼ ακούσαιμι. 
\ Ν 5, - - / > \ 7, 2 
Kal yap οὔτε τῶν πολιτῶν Φλιασίων οὐδεὶς πάνυ τι ἐπι- 

~ > ” v Se , 
χωριάζει τὰ νῦν Αθήναζε, οὔτε τις ξένος ἀφῖκται χρόνου 
ee - “ Ἃ δὰ ἴσα, , 3 ~ “7. > κα 
συχνοῦ ἐκεῖθεν, ὅστις ἂν ἡμῖν σαφές τι ἀγγεῖλαι οἷός τ ἦν 
\ , , ue , χ > , ~ 
περὶ τούτων, πλὴν γε δὴ ὅτι φάρμακον πιὼν ἀποθάνοι: τῶν 


δὲ ἄλλων οὐδὲν εἶχε φράζειν. 


in which interrogation πότερον is omitted, as is the case here. <A tragic 
parallel in tragie phrase to this opening sentence is εἶδες σὺ τὴν δύστηνον, 
ἢ κλύων λέγεις ; Eur. Hel. 111. (5.) Τί οὖν δέ ἐστιν ἅττα] Τί for plural 
τίνα inquires regarding the subject as a whole, while ἅττα refers to it in 
details. Contrast the more usual form in 58 C., 102 A. τίνα δὴ ἦν τὰ 
x. 7. A. Cf. Terence Hecyr. I. 2. 22, ‘Sed quid hoe ποσοῦ! est, modo 
que narvavit mihi Bacchis ?’—(7.) Φλιασίων] Its position after πολιτῶν, 
without an article, offended Wolf, who proposed to insert τῶν. The 
article, it is true, might have heen absorbed by the ending of πολιτῶν, 
but its insertion, though necessary with an ordinary adjective of quality, 
is not necessary with an Ethnic adjective: cf. Apol. 32 B. ἡ φυλὴ 
᾿Αντιοχίς. Riddell (Apolog. Soer., Digest of Idioms, ὃ 36) considers 
Φλιασίων governed by οὐδεὶς τῶν πολιτῶν. (8.) τὰ νῦν] The inter- 
course between Athens and Phlius is spoken of as being from some 
cause or other broken up, but the circumstance of time and manner 
Plato has left undefined. Although we find occasional traces of con- 
nection between these cities (ef. Xen. Anab. VII. 8, 1—4), it is probable 
that the intercourse was at best restricted by the generally strong 
Spartan sympathies of Phlius. Stallbaum considers the reference in 
ra νῦν to apply to the Corinthian war, B.C. 394, which divided Greece 
into two camps, one Spartan, in which Phlius was included, the other 
anti-Spartan, containing Athens and Corinth. The tone of the passage, 
however, suggests a doubt whether there is not a quiet imnuendo 
intended by way of rebuke for the death of Socrates, as if the Athenians 
had recently committed some grievous act, rendering residence at Athens 
generally less desirable. Moreover, the spirit of interest expressed in 
the passage, rather implies that the event was comparatively recent 
(so Steinhart, Germ. Tr. IV. pp. 397-8, 559), and instead of bringing 
clown the time of the meeting of Pheedo and Echecrates at Phlius to 
B.C. 394, five years after the death of Socrates, Plato seems to indicate 
the rehearsal as happening within the lapse of not an indefinite number 
of months after that event. On this supposition it is easy to perceive, 
what none of the Commentators has pointed out, that nothing could be 
more appropriate as an occasion for the discourse, than a visit paid by 
Pheedo at Phlius, when half-way on his homeward route from Athens 
toward his native city Elis, after the dispersion, owing to the death of 
Socrates, of the members of the Socratic group. 





δ᾽ 


Φ 


[] 


P HADO, v 


MAIA. Οὐδὲ τὰ περὶ τῆς δίκης ἄρα ἐπύθεσθε ὃν 
τρόπον ἐγένετο ; 

EX. Ναί, ταῦτα μὲν ἡμῖν ἤγγειλέ τις, καὶ ἐθαυμά- 
ζομέν γε ὅτι πάλαι γενομένης αὐτῆς πολλῴ ὕστερον φαίνεται 
ἀποθανών. τί οὖν ἦν τοῦτο, ὦ Φαίδων ; 

ΦΑΙΔ. Τύχη τις αὐτῷ, ὦ ᾿Εχέκρατες, συνέ[η " ἔτυχε 
γὰρ τῇ προτεραίᾳ THC δίκης ἡ πρύμνα ἐστεμμένη τοῦ πλοίου 
ὃ εἰς Δῆλον ᾿Αθηναῖοι πέμπουσιν. 2 

EX. Τοῦτο δὲ δὴ τί ἐστιν ; 

ΦΑΙ͂Δ. Τοῦτό ἐστι τὸ πλοῖον, ὥς φασιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 


, cz 7 ’ 7 Ν δὶ e Ν ᾽ , of 
εν ᾧ Θησεύς ποτε εἰς Κρήτην τους OC ETTA EKEWOUC WYETO 


58 A. (1) οὐδὲ τὰ περὶ τῆς δίκης] The accusative is more common 
after the simple article, as in 58 C., ra περὶ τὸν θάνατον. The presence 
of the verb ἐπύθεσθε exerts an influence attracting περὶ τῆς δίκης into 
the genitive as in Xen. Cyr. V. 3, 36. Cf φιλοσοφίας πέρι in 66 D.—— 
(4) πολλῷ ὕστερον] The exact interval was Thirty days, as we learn 
from Xen. Mem. IV. 8,2. On this Pleonasm after πάλαι, cf. Rid. § 268. 
——(6.) τύχη τις---συνέβη - ἔτυχε yap] <A similar combination is found 
in Achill. Tat. I. 16: ἔτυχε τύχῃ τινὶ συμβάν κ. τ. X.—(7.) ἡ πρύμνα 
ἐστεμμένη]) στέμματα indicated the protection of the gods, especially of 
Apollo, as in Homer IL 1. 14. Compare, regarding an altar, sch. 
Suppl. 344, πρύμνα πόλεως ἐστεμμένη ; also Virgil, Geo. I. 304.—(8.) 
πλοίου ὃ eis Δῆλον] This sacred vessel called Θεωρίς, was famous in 
the history of Greek philosophy for two things: 1° that its voyage on 
this occasion gave Socrates a month’s reprieve: 2° that it formed a 
fertile subject of debate in the Schools of Athens, supplying a text to 
discuss the question of philosophical identity, whether, after its frequent 
repairs, it could be said to be still the same vessel that bore Theseus on 
his victorious voyage. The annual ceremony of this Θεωρία was a 
votive remembrance on the part of the Athenians of their deliverance 
from subjection to Crete, one feature of which, the tribute, namely, of 
seven youths and seven maidens, was probably a Moloch offering to a 
god of Pheenician origin in Crete.* The uniformity with which the 
probably Semitic feature of the septenary number is preserved in all the 
forms of the legend, is remarked on by Grote, Hist. I. p. 305, and cf. 
O. Miller, Dorians I. p. 270, Thirl. I. p. 156. 


*In connection with this Cretan legend, the remote cause of the reprieve to 
Socrates, we may refer to the mythical descent of Socrates, as sprung from the Cretan 
Deedalus, who, according to Cleidemus in Plut. Thes. ο. 19, was an ally of the Athenian 
patriot, 


Archzologi- 
cal explana- 
tion of the 
delay in the 
execution of 
the sentence’ 
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” ΑΝ ar , \ > , rs S 39 ΄ 

ἄγων καὶ ἔσωσέ TE καὶ αὑτὸς ἐσώθη. τῷ οὖν ᾿Απόλλωνι Β 
ye c ἊΣ , ᾽ θ - ἘΣ, oS , 
evsavto, ὡς λέγεται, τότε, εἰ σωθεῖεν, ἑκαστοὺ ἔτους θεωρίαν 

> a9 > - Δ Ν Da \ - f ᾽ ᾽ , > 
ἀπάξειν εἰς Δῆλον: ἣν δὴ ἀεὶ καὶ νῦν ἔτι ἐξ ἐκείνου κατ 


᾽ ‘ - - J > δὰ > Be ~ 
EVLAUT OV TW θεῷ πεμποῦυσιν. ἑπειοι» ουν apswVTat ΤῊΝ 


ow 


, 72 > \ > - ’ oS ve , , 
θεωρίας, νόμος ἐστὶν αὐτοῖς ἐν τῷ χρόνῳ τούτῳ καθαρεύειν 
ἧς ὯΝ ᾿ 8 ! δέ ? , \ Ἅ 3 
τὴν πόλιν καὶ δημοσίᾳ μηδένα ἀποκτιννύναι, πρὶν ἂν εἰς 

“Ἃ 7 δι ip - \ , Ξ ~ > 
Δηλόν τε ἀφίκηται τὸ πλοῖον καὶ πάλιν δεῦρο" τοῦτο ὃ 


᾽ ἫΝ > , AX τ' 7 ; He , er ; » » 
ἐνιοῖε EV. πο ῳ XP? ῳ γι γ) €TaL, ΟοτΤαὶ TUX Wow AVELLOL 


B. (1.) ἔσωσέ τε καὶ αὐτὸς ἐσώθη] These two achievements were 
rarely combined: cf. Hom. Od. I. 5,—(4). κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτόν.] This annual 
ceremony is not to be confounded with the greater Delia, held at Delos 
once every four years, which Thucydides (III. 104) regards as a restora- 
tion of that festival of the whole Ionic race, which, according to the 
so-called Homeric hymn to Apollo, was anciently celebrated at Delos. 
Both the annual and the quadriennial festivals seem to have fallen on 
the 6th and 7th of Thargelion (1.6. 20th and 21st of May). The 6th of 
Thargelion was reckoned the birthday of the one Delian deity, Artemis, 
and the 7th that of the other, Apollo. It is a tradition that Socrates 
had for his birthday, the 6th of Thargelion, and Plato the 7th, (Diog, 
La. III. 2, and Plutarch Sympos. VIII. 1, 1.)——(5.) καθαρεύειν τὴν 
πόλιν.] καθαριεύειν, the reading in Stephens, is not appropriate, as it 
refers to nicety (mundities) rather than purity. The superstitious feeling 
of the Athenians against executions during this festival expressed itself 
apparently by positive law (Xenophon Mem. IV. 8, 2, also speaks of it 
as a νόμος). It connected itself with the general aversion to violence 
during festivals,* a feeling which we find as old as Homer, (ef. Od. 
XXI. 259), but there was a special propriety in refraining from the 
taking away of life during the Delian festival, inasmuch as the deities 
associated with Delos abhorred the sight of death (Eur. Hippol. 1437, 
Alcest. 22), and the Island of Delos was so sacred that Death was not 
allowed to set his foot within it, and all traces of death, at least within 
view of the temple (Herod. I. 64), had to be removed from it by solemn 
purgation (cf. Thue. IIT. 104, and Callim. Hym. Del. 277). A kindred 
feeling showed itself in the postponement of executions until night-fall.t 


* Cf. Xen. Hell. IV. 4, 2, where it is an aggravation of a massacre, that it occurred 
ἐν ἑορτῇ. So the execution of Phocion was more heinous during a festival: (Plut. Phoe. 
ὁ. 37). Achilles Tat. (VII. 12), refers to τιμωρίας ἐκεχειρία at Ephesus, as following the 
appearance of the Priest of Artemis in public δάφνην ἐστεμμένος. 


+ At Sparta executions were regularly at night (Hdt. ITV. 146). The natural 
tendency to associate decease with sunset and night, is seen in such expressions as 
ἕσπερος θεός, i.e. Pluto, in Soph. Gid. Tyr. 175. Compare the illustrations of δυσμαί as 
a poetical expression for old age, in Blomf. Asch. Pers. 237. So the heroes entered 
Walhalla by the western gate. For Egyptian ideas, cf. Lepsius, Disc. p. 41, and Rawl, 
Herod, 11. ch, 124, 
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PHADO. 5 


> , > , ᾽ κ᾿ “7 \ - Ὺ , ἣν ἐφ κ 
ἀπολαβόντες αὐτούς. ἀρχὴ δ᾽ ἐστὶ τῆς θεωρίας, ἐπειδὰν 
i.e E 
Ὁ . - > ~ 
ὁ ἱερεὺς τοῦ Απόλλωνος στέψῃ τὴν πρύμναν τοῦ πλοίου " 
- Se - ~ 
τοῦτο ὃ ἔτυχεν, ὥσπερ λέγω, τῇ προτεραίᾳ τῆς δίκης 
΄ a \ ~ \ τ ΄ ΠΝ ἘΞ τὰ 
γεγονός. διὰ ταῦτα καὶ πολὺς χρόνος ἐγένετο τῷ Σω- 
~ ς y ~ - 
κράτει ἐν τῷ δεσμωτηρίῳ ὁ μεταξὺ τῆς δίκης τε καὶ τοῦ 
θανάτου. 
Il EX. Ti δὲ δὴ τὰ περὶ αὐτὸν τὸν θάνατον, ὦ 
) ρ : 
Φαίδων ; τίνα ἦν τὰ λεχθέντα καὶ πραχθέντα, καὶ τίνες οἱ 
xX Pax = 
᾽᾿ὔ - ᾽ , (-- >) , v 5" Sf ε 
παραγενόμενοι τῶν ἐπιτηδείων τῷ ἀνδρί ; ἢ οὐκ εἴων οἱ 
~ > oi) 
ἄρχοντες παρεῖναι, ἀλλ᾽ ἔρημος ἐτελεύτα φίλων ; 
MATA. Οὐδαμῶς, ἀλλὰ παρῆσών τινες, καὶ πολλοί 
I ie 


γέ: 


EX. Ταῦτα δὴ πώντα προθυμήθητι ὡς σαφέστατα 
- - > s 
ἡμῖν ἀπαγγεῖλαι, εὖ μῆ τίς σοι ἀσχολία τυγχάνει ουσα. 
᾽ & - 
ΦΑΙΔ. Αλλὰ σ ολάζω ε καὶ TEL «oo Lat ὑ {ιν δι 7 
xX Y Pagop ! Ls 
7 θ \ Ν Ν - θ Ss 7 \ > Ν ,ὔ 
ἡσασύὕαι Kal γὰρ TO EMV IO al “ὠκρατους και αὐτον λέ- 
Ὁ Ύ 3 , A AN 7 e 
γύντα και ἄλλου akKOUOYTa ELLOLYE (ει TAVTWY ἥδιστον. 


poe “Adda μήν, ὦ Φαίδων, καὶ τοὺς ἀκουσομένους 


Parallel in some measure was the spirit of the Jews (St. John XTX. 31) 
in wishing the Sabbath not to be defiled by the sight of the dead bodies 
on the cross.——(6.) Subject of ἀποκτιννύναι, αὐτούς implied in πόλιν, 
Rid. § 234.—(7.) δεῦρο] i.e. Athens, not Phlius the place of rehearsal. 
Donaldson remarks on a similar incwria as to δεῦρο in Pind. Ol. VIII. 
51, and refers to this passage-——(9.) ἀπολαβόντες αὐτούς] With this 
nautical use of ἀπολαμβάνω regarding winds, cf. Hor. Od. 11. 16, 2.— 
“Prensus Aigeeo.”—avrovs, 1.6. τοὺς πλέοντας, implied in πλοῖον. 


C. (3.) ὥσπερ λέγω] Resumptive from 58 A. 6, so that λέγω seems 
to stand for Present Perfect, a tense wanting in this verb in this sense : 
οἵ. Protag. 316 E., Apol. 21 A.——(9.) of apxovres] The magistrates 

D ’ PX Ὁ 
having charge of criminals were the Eleven, chosen by lot every year. 
oO Ὁ 3 υ “τε 3 
one from each of the ten tribes, the eleventh being their recorder or 
γραμματεύς. They corresponded to the Triwmviri Capitales at Rome. 


1). (4.) εἰ μή τίς σοι ἀσχολία] The polite phraseology of this passage 
is imitated in Theag. 121 A., and Cebes Tab. c. 1.——(6.) τὸ μεμνῆσθαι 
Σωκράτους) Compare the parallel passage in Xen. Mem. IV. 1, 1, 
regarding the charm of simply thinking of Socrates——(9.) τοιούτους 


Peculiarity 

of feeling in 
the breasts 
of the spec- 
tators in the 
prison scene. 
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ΠΣ - vn 
γε τοιούτους ἑτέρους ἔχεις " ἀλλὰ πειρῶ ὡς ἂν δύνῃ ἀκρι- 


βέστατα διελθεῖν πώντα. 


ΦΑΙΔ. Καὶ μὴν ἔγωγε θαυμάσια ἔπαθον παραγενό- Ἐ 


” ἂν « , ᾽΄, ,’ A , , 
μένος * OUTE yep Git θανάτῳ παροντα μὲε ἀνδρὸς ἐπιτηδείου 
rN > / μ, 17) " ’ὕ > ‘ ᾽ , > "E , 
EAEOC εἰσῃει " εὐδαιιὼν yap μοι avnp epaweTo, ὦ ἄχεκρα- 


\ ~ , \ ~ ΄ ε > ~ \ ’ 
TEC, Και TOV τρόπου και TWyY λόγων, WC. ἀδεῶς Kat γένναιως 


> ΄ “ - ! 3 = 
ἐτελεύτα, WOTE [ut ἐκεῖνον παρίστασθαι μηδ εις Αιδου 5 


cat »” , , ry 5 εν > ~ > fy - 
ἰόντα ανευ θείας μοιρας eval, ἀλλὰ κακεῖσε αφικόμενον εὖ 

7, f » \ ” ἈΝ Ν - » * 
πράξειν, ELITE τις πώποτε Kat ἄλλος: διὰ δὴ ταῦτα οὐδὲν 


, ᾽ Ν ’ , « 3. UN Ἂ 79 > Fi 
πανυ μοι ἐλεεινὸν εισῆξει, ως εἰκὸς εν δόξειεν ειναῖι TAPOVTL 
” 


, ” Ch κα: Ν ς ᾽ , c ~ ω 
πένθει - οὔτε αὖ ἡδονὴ ως εν φιλοσοφίᾳ ἡμῶν OVTWY, WOTEP 


ἑτέρους] ἑταίρους, appears in a few MSS., but renders τοιούτους un- 
necessary. Cf. τοιοῦτον τύπον ἕτερον in 80 D. The language implies 
that Echecrates was not the only auditor of Phiedo (cf. 102 A., ἡμῖν 
τοῖς ἀποῦσι νῦν δὲ ἀκούουσιν). Among them may have been the Phliasian 
Pythagoreans mentioned by Diog. La. VIII. 46, in connection with 
Echecrates, viz., Phanto, Diocles, and Polymnestus. 


E. (2.) οὔτε resumed in 59 A. οὔτε αὖ. (3.) εὐδαίμων yap μοι ἀνήρ] 
The MSS. have ἀνήρ, as part of the predicate. Recent editors, except K. 
Ἐς Hermann, thinking it more natural that it should be the subject, read 
ἁνήρ, as in 57 A., ὁ ἀνήρ. Even as subject, it might dispense with 6 (cf. 
ἄνδρα 98 B.) and cf. Riddell § 38.——(4.) ὡς ἀδεῶς} cf. similar epexegetic 
sequence in 89 A. ὡς ἡδέως, and οἵου in 117 C. ὡς = ὅτι οὕτως. (5.) 
παρίστασθαι] This is to be taken impersonally: ef. Thue. VI. 34, καὶ 
παραστήτω παντί, TO μὲν κι τι A. This verb expresses generally a sudden 
presentation to the mind of a new image or thought: cf. 66 B.; also 
Eur. Rhes. 780, καί μοι καθ᾽ ὕπνον δόξα τις παρίσταται.-----(θ.) μηδ᾽ 
.... ἄνευ θείας μοίρας] So Xen. Apol. 32, θεοφίλους μοίρας 
τετύχηκε Σωκράτης. In Menex. 247 C. μοῖρα retains more of the old 
mythological meaning as fetching men away (κομίζειν), not simply 
accompanying. Compare as to the impression left by the death of 
Socrates, Plutarch Mor. 499 B., ἀποθνήσκοντα δὲ αὐτὸν ἐμακάριζον ot 





ζῶντες, ὡς οὐδ᾽ ἐν ἅδου θείας ἄνευ μοίρας ἐσόμενον. Cic. Tuse. 
I. 29, ‘Non ad mortem trudi sed in ezelum videbatur (Socrates) 
ascendere’. 


59 A. (1.) εἴπερ] Similar denotations of emphasis by εἴπερ clause, 
66 A., 67 B.——(2.) μοι] On μοι in contrast with pe εἰσήει in 58 E., 
cf. Rid. § 108.——(3.) παρόντι πένθει] παρόντι depends on εἰκός and 
governs πένθει : cf. ὡς θανάτῳ παρόντα in 58 E. εἰκός = natural as in Eur. 
Hipp. 1433, ἀνθρώποισι δέ, Θεῶν διδόντων, εἰκὸς ἐξαμαρτάνειν. Others, 
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PHADO. 7 
~ - ᾽ 
εἰώθειμεν - καὶ γὰρ οἱ λόγοι τοιοῦτοί τινες ἦσαν" ἀλλ 
ἀτεχνῶς ἀτοπόν τί μοι πάθος παρῆν καί τις ἀήθης κρᾶσις 
- - ες - - 
ἀπό τε τῆς ἡδονῆς συγκεκραμένη ομοῦ καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς λύπης, 
᾽ , e sae ᾽ ~ a - \ 7, 
ἐνθυμουμένῳ ὅτι αὐτίκα ἐκεῖνος ἔμελλε τελευτᾶν. Kal πώντες 
ε , , 7] ! CPN \ = 
οἱ παρόντες σχεδόν τι οὕτω διεκείμεθα, ὁτὲ μὲν γελῶντες, 
ἐνίοτε δὲ δακρύοντες, εἷς δὲ ἡμῶν καὶ διαφερόντως, ᾿Απολλό- 
> , \ ~ 
Swpoc . οἶσθα yap που τὸν avopa καὶ τὸν τρύπον αὐτοῦ. 
- I 
EX. Πῶς yap ov ; 
~ © Ξ- 
ΦΑΙΔ. κεῖνός τε τοίνυν παντάπασιν οὕτως εἶχε, 
\ " at » ᾽ , \ εἰν 
καὶ αὐτὸς ἔγωγε ἐτεταράγμην καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι. 
ro 5 
EX. "Ervyov δέ, ὦ Φαίδων, τίνες παραγενόμενοι ; 
- «ν᾽ ~ 
@MAIA. οὗτός re δὴ ὁ Ἀπολλύδωρος τῶν ἐπιχωρίων 
- \ ts , \ ς Ν 5 - , \ 
mapy καὶ ὁ Κριτόβουλος Kat ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ Κρίτων, καὶ 
€ > ᾽ > 
ἔτι Ἑρμογένης καὶ Eavyévne Kal Αἰσχίνης καὶ ᾿Αντισθένης - 
ἣν δὲ καὶ Κτήσιππος ὁ Παιανιεὺς καὶ Μενέξενος καὶ ἄλλοι 
τινὲς τῶν ἐπιχωρίων - Πλάτων δέ, οἶμαι, ἡσθένει. 
EX. aor δέ τινες παρῆσαν ; 
ς - \ 
MAIA. Nai, Σιμμίας τέ ye ὁ Θηβαῖος καὶ Κέβης 
καὶ Φαιδώνδης, καὶ Μεγαρόύθεν Εὐκλείδης τε καὶ Τερψίων. 
τ ! \ 
Pes Li Oe; ᾿Αρίστιππος Kal Κλεόμβροτος παρε- 


γένοντο 3 


as Wohlrab, make παρόντι depend on εἰσιέναι repeated.t—(6.) ἀήθης 
κρᾶσις] Compare similar illustrations of ‘mixed emotion’ collected in 
Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures, Metaph. II. 482. Kindred is the ‘quedam 
divina Voluptas atque Horror’ of Lucretius III. 28.——(9.) γελῶντες, 
x. τ. X.] For the actual fact, see 84 E., 86 D. Cf. Hom. Od. XIX. 471, 
ἅμα χάρμα καὶ ἄλγος ; also Eur. Hipp. 348.——(10.) ᾿Απολλόδωρος] On 
his behaviour, see 117 D. 


C. Θηβαῖος] Thebes an ancient seat of Orphie and Bacchic lore 
and therefore, as we see in Pindar, fit soil for Pythagoreanism (ef. 
Zeller I. p. 51.)——(3.) @adovdns| Some MSS. have Φαιδωνίδης, and 
Bodl. has iéys in first-hand, corrected into ὦνδης. The same name 
occurs in Xen. Mem. I. 2, 48, where the majority of MSS. is in favour 
of Φαιδώνδης. A writer in Mus. Crit. 1. 259, proposes Φαιδώνδας on the 
analogy of Χαρώνδας, Pol, X. 599 E., to render it out and out a Boeotian 
name. 





ὃ PLATONIS 


DATA. Ov δῆτα: ἐν Αἰγίνῃ yap ἐλέγοντο εἶναι. 
EX. "AdAoc δέ τις παρῆν; 
ΦΑΙΔ. Σχεδόν τι οἰμαι τούτους παραγενέσθαι. 
r iy / Ss 
EX. Ti οὖν δή ; τίνες, one, ἦσαν οἱ λόγοι ; 
Il. @AIA. ᾿Εγώ σοι ἐξ ἀρχῆς πώντα πειράσομαι 
y SPX pacou 
, 5. ἢ κ Ny \ κ ΄ὕ Cee, oy 
διηγήσασθαι. ἀεὶ γὰρ δὴ καὶ τὰς πρόσθεν ἡμέρας ειώθει- 
- \ > Ἂς \ ε ” ‘ Ν ’ὕ 
μὲν φοιταν καὶ ἐγὼ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι παρὰ τὸν Σωκράτη, συλ- 
λεγόμενοι ἕωθεν εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον, ἐν ᾧ καὶ ἡ δίκη ἐγένετο . 
πλησίον γὰρ ἦν τοῦ δεσμωτηρίου. περιεμένομεν οὖν ἑκάσ- 
“ > , Ν 7 I > > 
TOTE, EWC avory Dein TO δεσμωτήριον, διατρίβοντες μετ᾽ ἀλ- 
5 > ’ , , 
λήλων: ἀνεῴγετο γὰρ οὐ πρῴ ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἀνοιχθείη, εἰσῃει- 
ἣν Ν v , \ Ν Ν ὃ , ᾽ 
μὲν παρὰ τὸν Σωκράτη καὶ τὰ πολλὰ διημερεύομεν μετ 
αὐτοῦ. καὶ δὴ καὶ τότε πρωιαίτερον ξυνελέγημεν. τῇ γὰρ 
, ΄ J , ὃ Ν re nX: > Σ - ὃ , e 
προτεραίᾳ ἡμέρᾳ ἐπειδὴ ἐξήλθομεν ἐκ τοῦ δεσμωτηρίου Eo- 
πέρας. ἐπυθόμεθα ὅτι τὸ πλοῖον ἐκ Δήλου ἀφιγμένον εἴη. 


if ? 7 e c Oh! , Ν 
παρηγγείλαμεν ουν ἀλλήλοις HKELY ὡς TPWlalTaTa Εις TO 
2 ΄ \ e \ eR Bret Ν ς ’ “ 
ειωθός " και ἤκομὲεν καὶ ηἡμιν ἐξελθὼν oO fupwpoc, οσπὲερ 
Der e , = , \ Ν ’ 
ειώθει UTAKOVELY, ELTTEV ἐπιμένειν και μὴ πρότερον παρίεναι, 

+ 
nn , Ν 


« 7 t 
ἕως αν αὑτὸς κελεύσῃ" λύουσι γάρ, εφη, οἱ ἕνδεκα Σωκράτη 


7, "“ Ἃ = ay ae, 7, > 
Kal παραγγέλλουσιν OTWC aV τῇδε ™7 ἡμὲερᾳ τελευτήσῃ. ου 


1). (4.) δεσμωτηρίου] The prison, said here to be near the court of 
justice, was close to the Agora, which lay in the hollow between the 
four eminences, Areopagus N., Pnyx W., Museum 8., Acropolis E.—— 
(6.) διατρίβοντες conversing, in good sense, as in Theet. 172 C. The word 
is interesting from the light it throws on the character of the Athenians 
generally, according to the picture of a later day, in Acts XVII. 21. 
The ἀγορὰ was the favourite place for talk and disputation : Demosth. 
Phil. I. 43; Acts XVII. 17. Stallbaum complains in note on Cony. 
117 C., that there was no word in Latin expressing what the Greeks 
meant by διατριβή ; which was on the whole, perhaps, as Aristophanes 
(Ran. 1498) discerned, a fortunate thing for the Romans. 


Τὶ (5.) ἐπιμένειν] περιμένειν of MS. B., is accepted by recent Editors, 
and defended by Riddell § 127, but seems to be a mistake for uniformity. 
ἐπιμένειν is more natural, as implying something continued beyond the 
ordinary waiting of previous mornings. (7.) ὅπως ἂν-- τελευτήσῃ] 
The old Editions have τελευτᾷ, against the best MSS., and against the 
sense, Which, as Heindorf remarks, requires a tense expressive .of an 
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PHADO. 9 


& ὃ = , > Ν ΝΑ , ΄ - ᾽ y 
πολὺν ου» χβονον επισχὼν WYRE Και ἐκέλευεν μας elovevat, 
; ’ ἵν i Ἂ ’ δ \ ἊΣ 7 ΝΜ 
ELOLOVTEC ουν KATE αμβάνομεν τον μὲν “ᾷΟΩΑΟΕΚρατῆη αρτι λελυ- 
, ‘ 5: —_— θι ΄ 7, of ᾽ὔὕ 5 
μένον, TV € Ξανθιππην, γιγνώσκεις γάρ, ἐχουσαν ΤΕΠ TO 
δί b) ~ \ θ 7 ς (τ - ΟΣ» ΄ 
TALOLOY αὐτου Και παρακα Ἡμενὴν, ως ουν ELOEV μας 1) 
= θι > 7 7 \ Cae} ” om νυ Ν 
ἐξανθιππη, ανευφημὴσε TE και τοιαυτ aTTa εἰπεν, OLA δὴ 


? 40 e - “ ἊΝ ὌΝ » e , 
ELWUAOLW AL γυναικὲς, οτὶ ὦ ξωκρατες, υστατον δή σε προσ- 


act, not of a state or condition. Render, not “inform him that he must 
die,” but “give directions for his execution to-day.” Cf. Gorg. 523 D. for 
sumilar example. The officer of the Eleven is said παραγγέλλειν πίνειν, 
in 116 C., because he conveys their order direct to Socrates ; but here 
the use of ὅπως implies that the παράγγελμα, though concerning Socrates, 
was given first to the ὑπηρέτης who communicated it to the victim, as in 
116 C. E.: for there is no reason to depart from the ordinary interpre- 
tation of ὅπως ἄν as indicating means provided towards an end. (8.) 
ἐκέλευεν] Aoristic use, Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses, § 11, n. 5. 





60 A. (1.) τὸν μὲν Σωκράτη ἄρτι] Some of the MSS. (not the 
Bodleian) give Σωκράτην, probably, in this passage, to avoid hiatus ; 


Σωκράτην is the form of the accusative current in Xenophon, Σωκράτη, 
in Plato.——(2.) Ξανθίππην] This famous person, the subject of many 


᾿ unauthenticated stories in later times, is mentioned here with respect 


by Plato, and also by Xenophon in Mem. II. 2, where Socrates is 
represented as reasoning his son into a dutiful obedience towards her. 
It is highly probable that she was naturally the most ill-tempered of 
women (τῶν οὐσῶν χαλεπωτάτη) as Antisthenes, who was a good judge, 
pronounces her, (Xen. Cony. II. 10), and that Socrates was not so 
successful in dealing with her, as he was with his own disposition, 
which he himself said was also naturally very unpromising. At all 
events, the impression left by the scene as described by Plato (and this 
is the only occasion in which he mentions her by name) is to the 
honour of Xanthippe, as a tender and affectionate wife. It is worthy 
of remark, that the sending away (ἀπέπεμψα 117 D.) of Xanthippe is 
highly characteristic of the time and condition of the world. It was 
one of the weaknesses of the Greek mind, to consider women as in 
general incapable of being addressed by the teachings of Philosophy.* 
Compare the withdrawal of Eve, during high discourse (Par. Lost VIII. 
41, also XI. 238). Same feeling debarred women from the sacred songs 
of the Veda. The Cyrus of Xenophon is more liberal (Cyr. III. 1, 8). 
—(4.) ἀνευφήμησεϊ! Compare the more full expression in Soph. 
Trach. 783, ἅπας δ᾽ ἀνευφήμησεν οἰμωγῇ λεώς, and Eurip. Orest. 1335, 


* The Hetwre, such as Aspasia, were indeed an exception, but such an exception 
as strikingly proves the rule ; for their position as auditors of philosophical discussions 
involved virtual separation from their sex. 
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Socrates 
remarks on 
the relation 
of Pleasure 
and Pain. 


10 PLATONIS 


~ ~ χυ τ ΠΝ \ Ἂς ’, A cS , 
ἐροῦσι νῦν OL ἐπιτηδειοι καὶ σὺ τούτους. καὶ ὁ Σωκράτης 
3 , ᾽ Ν ! oF ! 7 2 J > νΝ 
βλέψας εἰς τὸν Κρίτωνα, ὦ Κρίτων, ἔφη, aTAYETW τις αὐτὴν 
" ὃ ΤΣ ἢ \ Le  e ~ ~ , 
οἴκαδε, καὶ ἐκείνην μὲν ἀπηγόν τινες τῶν τοῦ Κρίτωνος 
i ~ 7, \ i ξ δὲ τι 3 ABZ, 3 , 
Powoay τε Kal κοπτομένην: ὁ δὲ Σωκράτης ανακαθιζόμενος 
ΓΝ ‘ , , nN , \ ov, ~ 
ext τὴν κλίνην συνέκαμψέ TE TO σκέλος καὶ ἐξέτριψε τη 

, \ , “ ς » » > ” ἊΝ »" , 
χειρί, και τρίβων ἅμα, ὡς ατοπον, ἔφη, ὦ ανὸρες, ξοικέ τι 
s ~ ray ~ e ” nov Ὁ , 
εἶναι τοῦτο, ὃ καλοῦσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἡδύ: ὡς θαυμασίως 

, ‘ εν - > , Cy; Ν 7 mt 
πέφυκε πρὸς TO δοκοῦν ἐναντίον εἶναι, τὸ λυπηρόν, τῳ aja 

4 5» Ν Ν θέλ , θ ws > θ ἊΝ 7” δέ 
μὲν αὐτὼ μὴ εθέλειν παραγίγνεσθαι τῳ ἀνθρώπῳ, Eay δέ τις 


διώκῃ τὸ ἕτερον καὶ λαμίϑάνῃ, σχεδόν τι ἀναγκάζεσθαι λαμ- 


\ “ e > ~ ~ > ΙΝ 
Pavew καὶ TO ἕτερον, ὡσπὲρ EK μιᾶς κορυφὴς συνημμίνω δύ 


ἀνευφημεῖ δόμος, explained by the Scholiast as δυσφημεῖ. The emotional 
nature of woman led to this offending, avew, λακάζειν, σω φρόνων 
μισήματα (Esch. Sept. 170.)——(5.) σε προσεροῦσι]͵ A good example 
of the eross order of clauses called chiasmus (Jelf § 904, 3)——{7.) αὐτήν] 
So MS. B, more kindly than if ταύτην, as Bekk. Stallb.—_§(8.) τῶν τοῦ 
Κρίτωνος] Crito was a rich man, as is shown by the circumstance that 
he had more than one ἀκόλουθος in waiting. Compare Meno, 82, A. The 
extremes of Athenian social rank are marked out by the possession or 
non-possession of such attendants : Arist. Eccl. 593, ἀνδραπόδοις τὸν μὲν 
χρῆσθαι πολλοῖς, τὸν δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀκολούθῳ. 


B. (2.) ἀνακαθιζόμενος ἐπί] The old reading, accepted also by recent 
editors, was εἰς, which is inferior, as being opposed to all the MSS. 
except B., and as implying motion to reach something at a distance, just 
as καθίζειν εἰς signifies to take refuge as a suppliant: cf. Valcken. on 
Herod. VIII. 71.——(3.) τρίβων ἅμα] In general, ἅμα precedes, as in 61 
C., 102 1). ete.——(5.) τῷ ἅμα] Riddell (ὃ 85) favours τὸ the reading of 
the first hand in B., and so Schanz.——(9.) ὥσπερ ἐκ μιᾶς κορυφῆς] As 
if united at one end, and yet two distinct things, 2.e., twin and yet twain. 
This quaint representation of the relation between Pain and Pleasure 
(ἔρπει παραλλὰξ ταῦτα, Soph. Aj. 1060, of the same) was often referred 
to, as by Julian Or. VILL, p. 240, ἔοικεν ἡδονὴ καὶ λύπη THs αὐτῆς κορυφῆς 
ἐξῆφθαι : cf. Isocr. ad Dem. ce. 5; Di. Chrys. p. 303; A. Gell. VI. 1 
Similarly Menander speaks of ἀγαθόν and κακόν as δένδρα δύ᾽ ἐκ ῥίζης 
μιᾶς, much as in Pythagorean συστοιχία, Av. Met. A. 5, § 6. Cf. Livy 
V. 4, on ‘Labor voluptasque’. With the metaphor above may be 
contrasted that in Phedr. 251 D. and Phileb. 46 seq., where the 
notion of mixture predominates. As to their co-existence, the poets 
are full of that, Hom. Od. 15, 400; 19. 471, ἄς, These first words of 
Socrates, though seemingly casual, are, in a manner, the key-note to 
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PHADO. 1.5: 
00 


” , [τ » eee ? > Ν 7 ~ 

Corte. Kat μοι δοκεῖ, ἐφη, εἰ ἐνενόησεν αὐτὰ Αἰσωπος, μῦθον 
nn - ς ¢ Ν ΄ > Ν je 
av συνθεῖναι, ως ὁ θεὸς βουλόμενος auTa διαλλάξαι πολε- 

- τι Ν , 5 , he ~ > 5» Ν 5» - Ν 
μουντα, ἐπειδὴ ουκ ἠδύνατο, ξυνηψεν εἰς TAUTOY αὑτοις τας 
7, \ ὃ Ν - Se NN Ἂν ΠΝ ,ὕ > - 
κορυφάς, και Old TAUTA, W ἂν TO ἕτερον παραγένηται, ETAKO- 
- « \ Ὁ, Κα e > \ > - 

5 λουθεῖ υστερον Kat TO ἑτέρον. WOTED Oouy Και αὐτῷ μοι 
ν᾽, ᾽ Nat Ν - ὃ a ’ - , , ὃς 
EOLKEV, ἐπειδὴ U7TO του ἑσμου ἣν ἕν τῳ σκέλει πρότερον TO 
> ΄ “ Ν , ᾽ - ν κε ° 
ἀλγεινόν, KEW δὴ φαινεται ἐπακολουθοῦν τὸ nov. 

oa ε = , ¢ ΄ TS \ ͵ Gi 
ΤΥ . O ουν Κέβης ὑπολαβών, Νὴ TOV Aua, ω Σω- 
» - > > , » ’ \ , 
κρατες, pn, EV Y ἑποιησας αναμνησας ME. περι yap TOL 
~ ν ὦ {τ , ᾽ , Ν - ᾽ 7 
D των ποιημάτων WY πεποίηκας ἑἕντεινας TOUG TOU Αἰσώπου 


\ ᾽ ᾽ ᾿ : 
λόγους Kal TO εις τὸν Ἀπόλλω προοίμιον καὶ ἄλλοι τινές 


the whole. By a subtle and beautiful instinct both in regard to 
dramatic propriety and poetic suggestiveness, Plato introduces the great 
Thinker as just undergoing release from his chain, whereby more is 
suggested than meets the ear, a λύσις, viz., like that of Herakles in the 
Trachiniz (1172), who makes the discovery that the deliverance (λύσις) 
promised to him is simply Death. ‘How closely knit are things that 
seem most asunder—pain and pleasure! How near is pain to pleasure, 
and pleasure oftentimes to pain! In the midst of pleasure we are in 
pain: in the midst of pain straight comes pleasure. May it not be— 
the heart whispers to itself—that in the midst of death’s pain we may 
be not far from a new life’s pleasure, that in the unbinding of the 
prison cord I may see the unbinding of my earthly chain, and I can 
flee like a bird away?’ Compare Greg. Naz. Ep. 32, p. 29, B. Σωκράτης 

.. . οἰκῶν ὡς οἶσθα τὸ δεσμωτήριον, τέως μὲν ὡς ὑπὲρ ἄλλου δεσμωτη- 
ρίου τοῦ σώματος τοῖς μαθηταῖς διελέγετο. Cf. Timeeus 81. E. regarding 
death: ἡ ψυχὴ λυθεῖσα κατὰ φύσιν μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς ἐξέπτατο:" πᾶν 
γὰρ τὸ μὲν παρὰ φύσιν ἀλγεινόν, τὸ δ᾽ ἧ πέφυκε γιγνόμενον ἡδύ. 





C. (1.) Αἴσωπος] See Note Β. (5.) αὐτῷ μοι] This clause Wag. 
takes as = κατ᾽ ἐμὸν νοῦν, while Wohl. rightly thinks pou is governed 
by a latent ἐπακολουθεῖν, and signifies ‘in my own case’ (so Cope trans- 
lates).——(9.) ἀναμνήσας] On aorist, cf. Goodwin, M. and T. § 24, n. 2. 


1). (1.) évreivas|] sc. eis μέτρον, putting prose into metrical form. 
It is also used of setting poetry to music, cf. Protag. 326 A., ποιήματα eis 
τὰ κιθαρίσματα ἐντείνοντες. Cf. intendo in Latin, as in Pers. VI. 4. 
The word itself is interesting as a relic (like our strain) of. the times of 
the harping minstrels, and symbolical in all times of the kindred arts 
of archery and song, the bow and the harp being twin instruments 
strung by the poet-archer Apollo. (Cf. veupy . . . . deere When Ulysses 
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” 5) 2, Ν \ 2 Ν ie - \ ὃ 
με non Ὥροντο, αταρ και Evnvoc TPwWNnY, OF Tt ΠΟΤΕ tavo- 
, ’ Ν - sg > , 5 Ὁ, 7 > \ 
ηθείς, ἐπειδὴ δεῦρο ἤλθες, ἐποίησας αὐτά, προτερον οὐδὲν 
᾽΄ 7, ? > {2 ͵ ~ sf 2 IN > τὰ 
πωποτε ποιήσας. ει Οουν τι σοι μέλει του εἐχειν ELLE Eonvw 
> ! e 5“ ᾽ = " cy Ν e 
ἀποκρίνασθαι, οταν μὲ αὖθις Epwra puree: oloa yep OTL 


oy 1 aw , , / ,ὕ , a 5 "“- 
EPNGETAL, ELTE, τί χρὴ με λέγειν. Λέγε τοινυν, ἔφη, αὐτῳ, 


“ 


ὦ Κέβης, τἀληθῆ, ὅτι οὐκ ἐκείνῳ βουλόμενος οὐδὲ τοῖς 


, > mS , > » , = , 
ποιημασιν auTou aVTITEY VOC ειναι ἑποίῆσα TAVTA* ἤδειν γὰρ 


takes the bow, Od. 21. 411.)——(2.) προοίμιον] The προοίμιον was the 
name originally for a short initial hymn, introductory either to an epic 
recitation by a Rhapsode, or to a festal ode by a Lyrist, in honour of 
some god. From the frequency with which the singer or reciter would 
appeal to the God of song for aid, it came to be appropriated: chiefly to 
a prelude in honour of Apollo. (Mure’s Hist. of Gr. Lit., IL, p. 323.) 
Diog. La., IT. 42, calls the hymn referred to as composed by Socrates, 
by a name still more closely associated with Apollo, παιάν, and quotes 
the opening line, alleged to be the composition of Socrates :— 
Δήλι᾽ "Απολλον χαῖρε, καὶ "Aprept, παῖδε κλεεινώ." 

Another line attributed to Socrates (O. Miller, Dor. II. p. 342) is 
found in Athene. XIV. 628 f. The προοίμιον to the Delian God, 
through whose festival he obtained the reprieve of thirty days, would 
probably be both a thanksgiving for that boon and a prayer for aid in 
the hour of death. His allusions to Apollo his liege lord (δεσπότης, 
85 A.), are both frequent and beautiful, such as the reference in 61 A, 
to Philosophy as μεγίστη μουσική, that in 85 B. to himself as a servant 
of Apollo—singing his last strain like the dying swan—the bird of 
Apollo, and also the last word (118 A.) regarding the offering to the 
son of Apollo. All these links of connection with Apollot are worthy 
of observation, as pointing to an instinctive feeling in the minds of the 
audience silently associating the death of Socrates with the setting of 
the God of Day, as if that sunset was to bring with it a double dark- 
ness. Moreover this affatus from Apollo goes far to explain the loftier 
character of the Socratic eloquence in the Pheedo. Elsewhere his most 
eloquent utterances are ventriloquised into another person (Thompson’s 
Phiedr. p. 20).——(3.) 6 τι ποτὲ διανοηθείς) Formed on the analogy of 





“If we may judge from this line, it is probable, that the verses of Socrates, if 
they had been preserved, would have been found not more successful than those of 
Cicero. Diogenes La. (II. 42) confesses that his A!sopic versifyings, of which he quotes 
what passed for a couplet, were not done very artistically (οὐ πάνν ἐπιτετευγμένως). 
Compare the philosophic Pedlar in Wordsworth, ‘with the vision and the faculty 
divine, yet wanting the accomplishment of verse’. 


+ They are important also critically, as one of the objections to the genuineness 
of the Apology has been drawn from the prominence there given to the oracle of Apollo, 
pronouncing Socrates the wisest of men, but the interweaving of similar links of con- 
nection in the Phzedo may be pleaded in favour of the Platonic origin of the Apology. 
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Ὁ > cy » , ? , S ~ > , , 
we ou ῥάδιον el) " ἀλλ᾽ ἐνυπνίων τινῶν αποπειρώμενος, τι 
, \ > , > ” ,ὔ , ‘ 
λέγει, και αφοσιούυμενος, εἰ apa πολλάκις ταύτην THY μου- 
7 ᾽ 7 = - ‘ δὴ ” 10 
σικὴν μοι ETLTaTTOL ποιειν. ἣν yap On aTTa TOLACE* πολ- 
λάκις ὥν τὸ αὐτὸ ἐνύπνιον ἐν τῷ ελθόντι βίῳ 
akl¢ μοι φοιτων τὸ αὐτὸ UTVLOY Ev τῷ Trap OvT iW, 
͵ > " , , ἈΝ > Ν > 
ἄλλοτ᾽ ἐν ἄλλῃ oer φαινόμενον, Ta αὑτὰ δὲ λέγον, ω 
’ A ‘ / \ > 7 \ > ἣν A 
Σώκρατες, ἔφη, μουσικὴν ποίει καὶ ἐργάζου. καὶ ἐγὼ ἔν 
’ ὅσθεν ἥνῳ, ὕπερ ἔπραττον, τοῦτο ὑπελάμβανον 
γε τῳ προσῦεν χρόνῳ, ὁπὲρ ETP : πελαμβανοὶ 
5» 7. ᾽’, , \ 2 , Ὁ“ « - 
αὐτὸ μοι παρακελεύεσθαι τε και ἐπικελεύειν, WOTEP οι τοις 
͵ὔ Ψ \ > \ e AS > 9 o 
θέουσι διακελευόμενοι, Kal ἕμοι οὕτω τὸ ενύπνιον, περ 


a - , , N ~ ε ’ 
ἐπραττον, TOVTO ἐπικελεύειν, μουσικὴν ποιειν, ὡς φιλοσοφίας 


the more usual expression, 6 te μαθών. Regarding Evenus, see Note Β. 
(7.) αὐτῷ! Followed by ἐκείνῳ, yet both referring to same, cf. Rid. 
§ 49, who adduces such examples as 111 B. 





Ἐν (2.) εἰ ἄρα πολλάκις] πολλάκις after εἰ, μή, and the like, is often 
to be rendered perhaps (Rid. § 143), and expresses a rough generalisation 
from many particulars. Compare viel-leicht in German, and sepe in 
Virg. An. I., 148, ‘quum spe coorta est seditio,’ with Munro’s note on 
Luer. V. 1231.——(6.) μουσικὴν ποίει καὶ ἐργάζου] Compose music and culti- 
vate ut. ἐργάζου is more than ποίει, and implies labour and devotedness. 
This command is not to be reckoned a voice of the δαιμόνιον, which, 
according to Plato, was not hortatory, but simply negative or_prohibi- 
tive. ἐνύπνια are spoken of as visiting Socrates, Apolog. 33 C., Crit. 44 
A. (cf. Diog, La., IIT. 5), but merely as part of what all men enjoyed, 
or might use if they chose. Cf. Grote, VIII., 565-6. Xenophon gives 
a representation of the δαιμόνιον different from that of Plato in two 
respects, 1° that it gave positive as well as negative guidance (Mem. I. 
1, 4 and IV. 8, 1); 2° that it was analogous to the ordinary divination 
(I. 1, 3). On the command itself, compare the similar oracle (Plut. 
Mor. 245 D.) to Telesilla of Argos, who, when sick, was ordered to seek 
health by culture of the Muses (Μούσας θεραπεύειν), and the story in 
Pausan., 1X. 23 as to Persephone’s command to Pindar to make a hymn 
to her in his latest hours. 


61 A. (1.) ἐπικελεύειν] = (Facientem) incitare, παρακελεύομαι = 
hortart (ut faciat), whereas διακελεύομαι = alii alios hortari, of rival 
parties, each having a special favourite among the contending racers. 
In ἐπικελεύειν etc. there is a touch of wondering remonstrance, such as 
σπεύδοντα ὀτρύνειν 1]. VILL. 293, or ὁρμωμένῳ x. τ. A. of Prom. Vine. 401. 
——(4.) ὡς φιλοσοφίας μεγίστης μουσικῆς] Compare the similar passage 
in Legg. III. 689 1). as to σοφία, and on the whole subject see Note C. 


Cebes inquires 
regarding the 
reason of his 
having com- 
posed verses 
during his im- 
prisonment. 
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\ ” , - ᾽ - \ ~ ͵ 
μὲν ουσὴρ μεγιστης μουσικῆς, ἑεμον δὲ TOUTO T PATTOVTOC ~ 


~ Sy ? Ν “ , ’ , \ id ~ ~ ε Ν 
νυν ἐπειδὴ i] te δίκη ΕὙΕΡΕΤῸ Καὶ Ἢ TOV θεοῦ ἑορτη 


διεκώλυέ με ἀποθνήσκειν, ἔδοξε χρῆναι, εἰ ἄρα πολλάκις 


΄ Ae PED ΄ . ὃ "ἃ N 
μοι πρόσταττοι TO EVYUTVLOY ταυτὴν Τὴν ἡμωοθὴη μουσικη». 


- N 5) ~ 5) ~ > N - » , if 
TOLELY , μη ἀπειθήσαι αὐυτῳ, ἀλλὰ ποιξιν " ἀσφαλέστερον 
Ν ic 3 ἃς 53, ͵7 \ 9 ᾽’ὕ "A 7 
yep Elvatl μη ATLEVAL πριν ἀφοσιώσασθαι ποιησαντα ποίης- 

\ , = ᾽ Ie e ὃ Ἂς ~ \ 
ματα Και πειθόμενον TW EVUTTVLM, OUTW 1) πρωτον μεν 
’ . θ κ ᾽ , - - ε - ! Ν δὲ 
eG “TOP εὸν» ἑποιησα, OV WW ἢ παρουσα θυσία = μετα ἕξ 
‘ , ᾽ , “ ἐν Ν oe 7 ἐλλ 
ΤΟΊ" θεόν, ἐννοησας OTL τον. ποιητήν €Ol, ειπὲρ με οι 
Ν > “ ᾽ > ᾽ > ΄ \ 3 <& 
ποιητὴς εἰναι, TOLEW μύθους, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ λόγους, και αὐτὸς 


> cy ΄ Ν - Ν a , > 
OUK ἢ μυθολογικός, διὰ ταῦτα δὴ ους προχείρους ELYOY 


B. (2.) θυσία] Steinhart finds in it a double sense, as glancing at 


Socrates’ death.——(3.) μετὰ τὸν θεόν] Abbreviated expression (ef. 
Stallb. Legs. V. 746 C.) for, after celebrating the god.—{(4.) μύθους ἀλλ᾽ 


ov λόγους] λόγος as opposed to μῦθος, signifies the moral, as opposed 
to the apologue, or fable, by which it is conveyed. Hence λόγος is pre- 
sumed to be real: not necessarily so a μῦθος. Gorg. 523 A., “Akove 
μάλα καλοῦ λόγου, ὃν σὺ μὲν ἡγήσει μῦθον, ἐγὼ δὲ λόγον - ὡς ἀληθῆ yap 
ὄντα σοι λέξω. As the inner sense or λόγος proper was the most valuable 
part of the μῦθος, λόγος is often used for μῦθος, as it is in 60 D. sop, 
who was properly μυθοποιός, is λογοποιός in Herod. 11. 134, and his fables 
have the name of λόγοι in Aristoph. Pac. 129, Av. 651; Aristot. Rhet. 
II., 20,2. The antique name for the sopic style of fable was αἶνος : ef. 
Hesiod, Oper. 200. On the relation of μῦθος to λόγος generally, see 
Philol., Mus. 1. 280; Creuzer’s Symbolik IV. 517—524 ; Grote I. 480. 
Compare Plutarch, Mor. 348 A., ὅτι μὲν ἡ ποιητικὴ περὶ μυθοποιΐαν 
ἐστί, καὶ Πλάτων εἴρηκεν. Ὃ δὲ μῦθος εἶναι βούλεται λόγος ψευδὴς 
ἐοικὼς ἀληθιν ᾧ" κ. τ. λ.----- (5.) καὶ αὐτὸς οὐκ 7] This parenthetical 
clause is in the indicative, as a thing well-known, but the reflection is in 
the optative, ἐννοήσας ὅτι δέοι. (6.) ἐποίησα] Here, simply rendered 





into verse. Its usual sense is that of original composition.*——(9.) 
ἂν σωφρονῇ ] ‘which he will do, if he is wise, Rid. ὃ 256.——(9.) ὡς ra- 


“The only writers before Plato who used ποιεῖν of composition in verse are 
Herodotus (Thucydides having ποιητής) and Aristophanes. Pindar’s nearest approach 
is θέσις ἐπέων. The period, therefore, when the word ποιητής superseded the old 
ἀοιδός, Was the century that witnessed the rise of the Athenian Drama and Athenian 
Art. Perhaps the vast ascendancy of the Greek mind appears nowhere more patent, 
than in the history of this word. The Romans made no use of their native family 
of words in this sense (/ucio, factor), but borrowed from the Greek, poeta, poesis, ete. 
Kven in modern tongues attempts at a native word, independent of the Greek, have not 
taken living root, as in Spenser’s Shep. Calend. April, ‘And hath he skill to make so 
excellent, yet hath so little skill to bridle love?’ Compare the bold word of Tasso, 
“Non merita nome (li creatore, se non Iddio ed il Poeta’, 
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\ > 7A , ον > , - ᾽ / - 
καὶ ἠπιστάμην μύθους τοὺς Αἰσώπου, τούτους ἐποίησα, οἷς 
πρώτοις ἐνέτυχον. 

ve ~ if fa x = \ = 
V. Ταῦτα οὖν, ὦ Κέβης, Eve φράζε, Kat ἐρρῶ- 
θ , Ἃ Co! , \ ὃ 7 τ c ᾽ὕ ” 

σθαι Kal, av σωφρονῃ, ἐμὲ διώκειν ὡς τάχιστα. απειμι 

, c of 7, ΄΄ Ν ? - Wks τ 
δέ, ὡς ἔοικε, τήμερον : κελεύουσι γὰρ ᾿Αθηναῖοι. καὶ o Σιμ- 
= of ~ Cy ~ 
μίας, Οἷον παρακελεύει, ἔφη, τοῦτο, ὦ Σώκρατες, Βύηνῳ ; 
“4 an 2: s 5 - 
πολλὰ γὰρ non ἐντετύχηκα τῳ ἀνδρί" σχεδὸν οὖν εξ ὧν 
3 Ν ” a? ς - ε Ν > ' , 
εγὼ ἤσθημαι οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν σοι ἑκὼν εἶναι πείσεται. Τὶ 
δ cy > ὦ 7 πὶ of - γ᾽ ς 
δαί; 7 δ᾽ ὅς - οὐ φιλόσοφος ΕΒ ηνός ; ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ, ἔφη ὁ 


, ᾽ , , 7 \ > ‘ \ ~ ’ 
Σιμμίας. ἘΠ θελήσει τοινυν, εφη, Και Εὐηνὸς καὶ πας ὅτῳ 
> 


i al] , ~ ΄ , > 7 
ἀξίως τουτου του πραγματος μέτεστιν. ου μέντοι Ἢ ἰσὼως 


᾽ὔ e ’ 9 , Ἂς - \ er 
βιάσεται αὑτόν - ov yap φασὶ θεμιτὸν εἶναι. καὶ ἅμα 
, - - τς ͵ 2 Ἂς - ᾽ \ Ν 
λέγων ταῦτα καθῆκε τὰ σκέλη [ἀπὸ τῆς κλίνης] ἐπι τὴν 
me, \ - e / 
γῆν, καὶ καθεζόμενος οὕτως ἤδη τὰ λοιπὰ διελέγετο. ἤρετο 
- Ἢ c = = = ᾿ - 
οὖν αὐτὸν ὁ Κέβης - Πῶς τοῦτο λέγεις, ὦ Σώκρατες, τὸ 
Ἂς Cy ε Ν a > \ ~ 
μὴ θεμιτὸν εἶναι ἑαυτὸν [θιάζεσθαι, ἐθέλειν δ᾽ ἂν τῷ ἀπο- 


θνήσκοντι τὸν φιλόσοφον ἕπεσθαι; Ti δέ, ὦ Κέβης ; οὐκ 


χιστα] These words, though found in the MSS., were omitted in the 
early editions, as being thought to contradict the views afterwards given 
regarding the unlawfulness of suicide. There is probably a double 
meaning in the exhortation, to follow Socrates. Natural death seems 
referred to in the immediately following words, and so Simmias under- 
stands it, but the general context implies a reference also to death in its 
philosophic sense, as a deliverance from the power of outward sense. 
This, Socrates hints, cannot be effected too soon ; and then natural death 
will be easy to encounter: cf. Thet. 176 B. διὸ καὶ πειρᾶσθαι χρὴ 
ἐνθένδε φεύγειν ὅτι τάχιστα - φυγὴ δὲ ὁμοίωσις Θεῷ κατὰ τὸ δυνατόν. 


C. (2) οἷον] Cf. οἷα ποιεῖτε, 117 D.——(7.) τούτου τοῦ πράγματος] 
equal nearly to πραγματείας, viz., Philosophy (implied in φιλοσόφου). 
Cf. the expression in Acts IX. 21, οὐκ ἔστι σοι μερὶς ἐν τῷ λόγῳ τούτῳ. 
——(9.) ἀπὸ τῆς κλίνης] Not in MS. B, and perhaps a gloss. 


D. (1.) καθεζόμενος οὕτως κ. τ. λ.1] οὕτως introduced after a participle 
to give emphasis to the situation indicated by the participle. It is abbre- 
viated from the fuller οὕτως δή. Whewell translates, as if οὕτως qualified 
καθεζόμενος, instead of expressing more definitely the simple circumstance 
that he sat during the rest of the discourse. The playful attitude, as 
Olympiodorus (p. 6) remarks, is thrown aside, when he begins to address 


Conversation 
turns on the 
willingness 
of all true 
Philosophers 
to part with 
life. Yet Sui- 
cide is con- 
demned. 
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2 \ \ ~ - 

ἀκηκόατε ov τε καὶ Σιμμίας περὶ τῶν τοιούτων Φιλολάῳ 5 

συγγεγονύτες ; Οὐδέν γε σαφῶς, ὦ Σώκρατες. ᾿Αλλὰ 
9 Ν - > ~ \ ~ \ - 

μὴν καγὼ ἐξ ἀκοῆς περὶ αὐτῶν λέγω : ἃ μὲν οὖν τυγχάνω 

>) , , ’ \ "ἢ \ Ν », \ z. 

ἀκηκοώς, φθόνος οὐδεὶς λέγειν. καὶ γὰρ ἴσως Kat μάλιστα 

͵ ͵ > ~ 5 - - J \ 

πρέπει μέλλοντα ἐκεῖσε ἀποδημεῖν διασκοπεῖν TE Kal μυθο- E 
= \ - - - 

λογεῖν περὶ τῆς ἀποδημίας τῆς ἐκεῖ, ποίαν τινὰ αὐτὴν 

77 ὩΣ , Ν » \ σὰ ον, ᾽ = if 

οἰόμεθα εἶναι" τί γὰρ ἂν τις καὶ ποιοῖ ἄλλο ἐν τῷ μέχρι 

Ὁ / ~ 7 

ἡλίου δυσμῶν χρόνῳ; 


VI. Κατὰ τί δὴ οὖν ποτε ov φασι θεμιτὸν εἶναι αὐ- 5 


himself to more serious (discussion :---συντονώτερον σχῆμα ἀνέλαβε καὶ σεμ- 
νότερον, ὡς περὶ προβλήματος σεμνοτέρου μέλλων διαλέγεσθαι. On οὕτως 
after a participle, see examples in 83 B., 114 E., and compare St. John 
IV. 6, where thus has the sense of accordingly—_—(5.) Φιλολάῳ)] See Note 
B. (6.) Οὐδέν ye σαφῶς] The difficulty here is not so much in the cir- 
cuunstance that the Pythagorean doctrines were not fully mastered by the 
Theban scholars of Philolaus, which was not strange, as they were prover- 
bially obscure (ἔθος ἢν τοῖς Πυθαγορείοις δι᾿ αἰνιγμάτων λέγειν, Olympiod. 
ad loc.), but that Socrates is represented as knowing better than these 
Pythagoreans now present the doctrines of Philolaus. It is not im- 
probable that Plato here attributes to his master a knowledge of prin- 
ciples which he himself afterwards attained only when he met in with 
the works of Philolaus in his travels. The hypothesis of such an 
antedating on the part of Plato, explains certain important differences 
distinguishing the Socrates of Plato from the Socrates of Xenophon, 
with whom the peculiar leaven of Pythagoras scarcely finds a place. 





E. (1.) ἐκεῖσε ἀποδημεῖν] The use of ἐκεῖ and ἐκεῖσε with reference 
to the other world, and ἐνθάδε of the present, is frequent. Aristoph. 
Ran. 82, regarding Sophocles, ὁ δ᾽ εὔκολος μὲν ἐνθάδ᾽, εὔκολος δ᾽ ἐκεῖ. 
Cf. Blomf. Choeph. Gl. 353. With ἀποδημεῖν as used to signify death, 
compare such expressions as μετοίκησις, Apolog. 40 C., βέβηκε, Soph. 
Philoct. 492, also, of μεθεστῶτες (Plut. Solon. 21), οἴχεσθαι, μεταλλάσ- 
σειν. Also in N. T., ἔξοδος St. Luke IX. 31, peraBaivo St. John XII. 
1, ἐκδημεῖν 2 Cor, V. 6, § Abiit, non obiit, Jerome.—(2.) διασκοπεῖν τε 
καὶ μυθολογεῖν] In this pair of terms (cf. λέγειν τε καὶ δοξάζειν in 67 B., 
also 70 B.) there may lurk an allusion to the division of the Dialogue 
into its two parts—écackorety referring to the dialectic discussion, and 
μυθολογεῖν (as in Xenopln Cony. 8, 28), to the mythic representation, 
such as we find in the last portion of the Pheedo. (In 70 B., however, 

* Plutarch (Mor. 1104 C.) remarks on these expressions as natural indications 


of what he there calls the strongest of instincts (πόθος τοῦ εἶναι), the ‘longing after 
immortality 


δον, κυ λιν»... 


or 


PHADO. My 


Tov ἑαυτὸν ἀποκτιννύναι ὦ Σώκ ατες ; no ὶ ἔ 
5 aad ρ 6; non yap EYWYE, Grounds un- 


“ - δὰ < of \ , ” ω » folded of the 
οπὲρ νυν yn OU ρου, Kat Φιλολάου Ἤκουσα, OTE παρ unlawfulness 


c ~ ~ ” \ \ ” ~ c > 7) - snicide 
ἡμῖν διῃτᾶτο, non δὲ Kat ἄλλων τινῶν, ὡς ov δέοι τοῦτο % SUiCide. 


‘ea ‘ . \ ᾽ - 5) ‘ , 7A\ Δ» 
ποιεῖν " σαφὲς δὲ περὶ αὐτῶν οὐδενὸς πώποτε οὐδὲν ἀκή- 
> ~ ν᾽ 
koa. ΑΑλλὰ προθυμεῖσθαι Xen, ἔφη" Taya γὰρ ἂν καὶ 
> / - - 
ἀκούσαις. ἴσως μέντοι θαυμαστόν σοι φανεῖται, εἰ τοῦτο 
᾽΄ - yy ς ? ς ite ὕ > Υ \ 707 ΤΩΝ 
μόνον τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων ἁπλοῦν ἐστὶ ‘Kal οὐδέποτε τυγ- 
, ary 5. ΄ “ \ 5 ov 7 \ - 
χάνει τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ, ὥσπερ καὶ τἄλλα ἔστιν OTE καὶ οἷς 
ὟΣ - i 
βέλτιον τεθνάναι ἢ Civ: οἷς δὲ βέλτιον τεθνάναι, θαυμα- 
, - 
στὸν ἴσως σοι φαίνεται, εἰ τούτοις τοῖς ἀνθρώποις μὴ ὕσιόν 
= ~ > ~ 
ἐστιν αὐτοὺς ἑαυτοὺς εὖ ποιεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλον δεῖ περιμένειν 
\ c 
εὐεργέτην. καὶ ὁ Κέβης ἠρέμα ἐπιγελάσας, "Irrw Ζεύς, 


wv ~ - ~ ᾽ \ 
epn, TY αὑτοῦ φωνῃ εἰπών. Και γὰρ ἂν δόξειεν, ἔφη 0 


Σωκράτης, οὕτω y εἰναι ἄλογον - οὐ μίντοι ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως 


» Ν A ς \ s > > 7 , \ 
EXEL τινα λόγον. ο μὲν OuV ἐν απορρήητοις λεγόμενος περι 


διαμυθολογεῖν seems rather to have the dialectic sense.) The expression 

is interesting as indicating a feeling of obscurity in approaching the 
subject of a Future Life. In this regard it is proper to remark that 

Plato is fond of introducing a myth at the close of his discussion of a 
difficult question, as if Philosophy was unequal to every task. Cf. 
Brandis, Gesch. der Phil. I. p. 40.——(9.) σαφὲς δὲ περὶ αὐτῶν] περὶ 

αὐτῶν refers back to τοιούτων in 61 D. σαφές, 1.6. susceptible of dia- : 
lectic expression, and stript of the mythical garb. Cf. Gorg. 493 A., 
where the Pythagoreans are censured as not keeping separate the mythi- 

cal and dialectic parts of their philosophy. 


62 A. (2.) τοῦτο μόνον τῶν ἄλλων] The discussion of the difficulties 
in this sentence exceeds the limits of an annotation, and will be found 
in Note D.——(5.) οἷς δὲ βέλτιον τεθνάναι] On the views of the ancients 
regarding the relative desirableness of Life and Death, see Note E—— 
(8.) ἴττω Ζεύς], For ἴστω by assimilation. Cebes is startled by the 
apparent paradox, and forgetting that he is in Athens, lets fall from 
him a Theban exclamation. So the Beotian in Aristophanes, Acharn. 
911. Sophocles has ἔστω Ζεὺς or θεός in Theban plays, (4. Col. 521 ; 
Antig. 184. The Leipsic translator renders it in Low German, ‘ Det wet 
Gott’. With φωνή = dialect, comp. Xen. Anab. 111. 1, 26. 


B. (1.) οὕτω y| If put in that form, at least——(2.) ἐν ἀπορρήτοις 
94 ) βρη 

λεγόμενος] According to some commentators, following Proclus and 

Olympiodorus, the ἀπόρρητα referred to are the doctrines usually asso- 


» 


. 
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αὐτῶν λόγος, ὡς ἔν τινι φρουρᾷ ἐσμὲν οἱ ἄνθρωποι καὶ 
ov δὲῖ δὴ ἑαυτὸν ἐκ ταύτης λύειν οὐδ᾽ ἀποδιδράσκειν, μέγας 
τέ τίς μοι φαίνεται καὶ οὐ ῥάδιος διιδεῖν - οὐ μέντοι ἀλλὰ 
τύδε γέ μοι δοκεῖ, ὦ Κέβης, εὖ λέγεσθαι, τὸ θεοὺς εἶναι 


c ~ ν , \ c ~ Ν > , ἃ 

ἡμῶν τους ἐπιμελουμένους και ἡμᾶς τους ἀανθρώπους εν 
~ , ~ - = x \ > - . 

των sada τοῖς θεοῖς εἰναι ἢ σοὶ ov δοκεῖ OUTWC 5 

? τὸ Ly 2 ie, \ A Ἃ - 

"Ἔμοιγε, ἔφη ὃ ee Οὐκοῦν, 7 ὃ OC, και συ -ἂαν των 


2 ’, Ἂς ’ὔ 
σαυτοῦ KT των εἴ Tt αὐτὸ ἑαυτὸ αποκτιννυοι σημηναν- 
» μὴ ἢ 


ciated with the name of Orpheus. Others, as Stallbaum, consider the 
ἀπόρρητα as belonging to philosophy rather than ritualism, and hold the 
allusion to be to the esoteric teaching of Pythagoras,* more especially as 
Cicero (de Senec. 20) ascribes directly to Pythagoras the particular doc- 
trine about to be specified. Either view leads to the same result, Orphi- 
cism and Pythagoreanism being closely allied. As regards the Eleusinian 
mysteries, it is doubtful if Plato would have spoken so openly regarding 
them, and though it is possible that these mysteries contained a similarsym- 
bolism, it is not likely that he would have professed to draw from a source 
looked on with such jealousy. (3.) ev pporpa] Regarding the exact 
sense of this symbolical expression two views may be Ἐπ one 
of which is more poetical, but the other more probably the special sense 
intended by Plato. 1°. It may mean on guard (so Mendelssohn), as if Man 
was asentinel set to watch on an outpost for a certain space of time 
called Life. This is favoured by Cicero’s interpretation (de Senec. 20), 
‘Vetat Pythagoras iniussu Imperatoris, id est, Dei, de presidio et statione 
vite decedere’. Cf. διαπεφρούρηται Bios, Fragm. of the Pythagorean Aés- 
chylus. Kant (IX. 273), without referring to the Pythagoreans, uses the 
same argument as to Life as a post of duty. 2°. The more probable but 
less beautiful sense is founded on the favourite view of the mystic schools, 
that the body + was to the soul a prison (cf. ἐνδεθῆναι of the ψυχή, 92 A.), 
or even asepulchre. Σῆμα τὸ cGpawasanoracular textin the Orphic brother- 
hood (of ἀμφὶ ’Opdéa), cf. Cratyl. 400 C ; Philolaus in Clem, Al. Str, IIL, 
3, 17, where the imprisonment in a frame of flesh is regarded as a retri- 
butive punishment. The author of the Axiochus (365 E.) describes 
Man as ζῶον ἀθάνατον ἐν θνητῷ καθειργμένον φρουρίῳ. Cf. Cie. Tuse. 1. 
80, Somn. Scip. 14:; Virg. Ain. VI. 733. (5.) μέγας τέ ris] Some- 
what profound, and not easy to fathom. ‘The difficulty to Socrates was 








* τὰ ἀπόρρητα is used in Theet. 152 C. jocularly, of Protagoras; by Diog. La. VIII. 
4, 6, of Pythagoras. Eunapius (Porphyrii vita) speaks of them as a machinery among 
philosophers parallel to mythes among the poets. The Pythagorising Numenius wrote 
a treatise (now lost) περὶ τῶν παρὰ Πλάτωνι ἀπορρήτων. 

+ In conformity with this view, Themistius (cf. Stob. 120, 28), is fanatical enough 
to derive δέμας from δέω (bind), and Bios from βία (constraint). 
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’ Ὁ“ Sr » Ν 4 , n - “ \ 
τός σου ὅτι [βούλει αὐτὸ τεθνάναι, χαλεπαίνοις ἂν αὐτῳ, καὶ 
A a , = 7 , Bhs. of a 
εἴ τινα ἔχοις τιμωρίαν, τιμωροῖο av; Τ]άνυ γ᾽, ἔφη. “lowe 
Ui 
τοίνυν ταύτῃ οὐκ ἄλογον, μὴ πρότερον αὑτὸν ἀποκτιννύναι 
= \ > ἘΞ 
δεῖν, πρὶν ἀνάγκην τινὰ θεὸς ἐπιπέμψῃ, ὥσπερ καὶ τὴν νῦν 
παροῦσαν ἡμῖν. 
> > seep " c ~ 
VIL. ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰκός, ἔφη ὁ Κέβης, τοῦτό γε φαίνεται. 
Δ - Sf 
ὃ μίντοι νῦν δὴ ἔλεγες, τὸ τοὺς φιλοσόφους ῥᾳδίως ἂν 
yaw. 3 7 2 Wf - > 7 3 ek 
ἐθέλειν ἀποθνήσκειν," ἔοικε τοῦτο, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀτόπῳ, 


» Δ - On ? , > , Sf Ν 7 - 
ειπὲρ ο νυν yn ἐλέγομεν εὐλόγως EXEL, TO θεόν TE εἰναϊ 


probably the circumstance that the φρουρά was represented as a punish- 
ment for sins in a prior state. On péyas = difficult, cf. Hipp. Maj. 287 
B., οὐ μέγα ἐστὶ τὸ ἐρώτημα, ἀλλὰ καὶ πολὺ τούτου χαλεπώτερα ἂν ἀποκρίν- 
ασθαι ἐγώ σε διδάξαιμι. (8.) ἕν τῶν κτημάτων τοῖς θεοῖς] This second 
consideration that men are not only the prisoners, but the property of 
the gods, is a favourite view of Plato, cf. Legg. X. 906 A. ἡμεῖς κτήματα 





. θεῶν καὶ δαιμόνων, in Legg. VII. 803, C.. even their παίγνιον. Compare 


Legg. X. 902 B., Cic. Tusc. I. 30. In Critias 109 B., the simile is 
carried out more fully, under the image of a shepherd and his sheep.— 
κτήματα (cf. κτήνη) is especially appropriate regarding living property, 
as cattle, slaves (in which last sense it is used in 62 C.); cf. Eur. Med. 
49, παλαιὸν οἴκων κτῆμα, addressed to an aged slave. χρήματα is property 
in money. Valckener, on Eur. Hippol. 88, asserts—‘Greci ne Deos 
quidem suos libenter δεσπότας appellabant :’ but in the case of Plato 
this passage shows that the assertion is not true, and, although δεσπότης 
does not oceur in Homer, such expressions as θεῶν ἀέκητι ἀνάκτων (Od. 
XII. 290), show that the idea was not unknown to the early as well as to 
the middle period of Greek literature. On θεοῖς, Dat. of Ref. Rid. § 28. 


C. (2.) μὴ σημήναντός σου] Compare the beautiful expression of 
Arrian on Epictetus (III., p. 350), regarding Death: Θεὸς, ὡς ἀγαθὸς 
στρατηγός, σημαίνει TO ἀνακλητικὸν--- After life’s battle, God sounds the 
recall’. (6.) πρὶν ἀνάγκην τινὰ θεὸς ἐπιπέμψῃ)} Heindorf supposed that 
ἂν, usual after πρίν with the conjunctive in such sentences in prose, had 
been absorbed by the initial syllable of ἀνάγκην, and Bekker inserted ἄν 
in his text. Stallbaum, on the other hand, follows the MSS., and holds 
rightly, that although it is chiefly a poetic construction (Pors. Med. 222 
to omit ἂν after πρίν, ἕως, and the like, with the conjunctive, traces of 
the liberty appear in prose, as in Theet. 169 B., and Legg. IX. 873 
A., where the MSS. are unanimous in dispensing with ἄν. See Thue. 
VI. 10.5. The solemn gravity of the whole expression may give this 
passage a title to the liberty of the construction of verse. On the 
doctrine of the whole passage regarding Suicide, see Note F. 





Cebes sug- 
gests that the 
Philosopher 
who rejoices 
at death, may 
be like a run- 
away slave— 
not wise but 
foolish, as 
having left a 
good master. 
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> - \ « - id , 7 o 
τὸν ἐπιμελούμενον ἡμῶν Kat ημας EKELVYOU KTyMaTa εἰναι. 
Ν ον Ὁ» - τ 7 ᾽ , ~ 
TO yap μη αγανακτειν τους φρονιμωτάτους εκ TavTynC THC 

, > ? ᾽ Ging ~ > οἡρα pion ” , 
θεραπείας a7lovyTac, ἕν n ETLOTATOVOLY αὐτῶν οιπὲρ αρίιστοι 
> ~ ” ’ ΄,ὕ θ , ? o ’ > JS 
εἰσὶ των OYTWY ETLOTATAL, EOL, OUK EXEL λόγον. ου yee 

δὶς ἐῷ ς - », 5 3 An ? Δ 
που αὐτὸς γξἕ αὐτου OLETAL αμξεινον ETTUMLE ἤσεσθαι, ἐλεύθερος 
, 5 ? oe? \ ” Ἂς ΟΝ ΕΝ 2 , 
γένομενος 4 ἀλλ avontoc μὲν ἄνθρωπος Tay av οἰηθείη 
- 7, - » . ~ ὃ ΄ \ . ΕΝ , 
TavuTa, φευκτέον ειναι απὸ του ἑσπότου, Και OUK αν λογί- 
Ὁ“ Σ - > 7 - > - , > ᾽ Ὁ“ 
ζοιτο, ὅτι οὐ δεῖ ἀπό γε του ἀγαθοῦ φευγειν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ τι 
, , 8 Ν 1X , nv , ς ἊΣ ~ 
μ ἄλιστα παραμένειν, two a ογίιστως αν φευγοι “et € νουν 
ν᾽ , - Ἅ IN - Ν = ς - , 
EX wy ἐπιθυμοῖ TOU αν αξι εἰναι παρα TW αὐτου βελτίονι. 


, er > SZ > U ° 3 8 4ᾳ΄͵ ἃ - 
καιτοι οὐτῶς., ὦ Ξωκρατες, τουναντιον ElWAL εἰκὸς ἢ ὁ νυν 


Ν > , Nt \ A / 5 - 5» ws 
δὴ ἐλέγετο ν᾿ τ υλ ς μὲν γὰρ φρονιμους αγανακτειν ἀποθνήσ- 


, Ν ᾽ ” ! > ’ Ξ- ς 
κοντας πρέπει, τους ὃ appovac χαιρειν. akovoac ουν ὁ 
Sv 


> ec ~ > ΕΣ « 
rela, καὶ ἐπιβλέψας εἰς ἡμᾶς, Ae τοι, ἔφη, ὁ Κέβης 


oe \ 
λόγους τινὰς ἀνερευνᾷ, καὶ οὐ πώνυ εὐθέως ἐθέλει πείθεσθαι 


7] ” 7 aN ς , ? Ν 7 f Ky 
ὃ τι av τις εἴπῃ“ Kat o Σιμμίας, AdXa μήν, ἔφη, ὦ 


D. (1.) θεόν] In 62 B in same phrase, note θεούς.------(3.) τὸ γὰρ 
μὴ ἀγανακτεῖν! Here Cebes is represented as making a subtle use of the 
argument of Socrates, that, if we are the servants of the gods, it would 
be wrong not to grieve at the prospect of death, which involves separa- 
tion from such masters. This brings us in view of the great subject of 
the Phedo: Socrates is called upon, in answer to this, to show that 
death, although a departure from certain conditions of life, is not a 
departure from the care and protection of the gods, The doctrine of a 
pervading Providence is found more fully expounded in Legg. X. 900 
C., and 905 D., and in Pol. X. 613 A. there is a very remarkable state- 
ment of belief that pain, and poverty, and disease, will end in good to 
the just man, whether living or dead.——(5.) αὐτός ye ἑαυτοῦ] 'Transi- 
tion from the plural (φρονιμωτάτους) to the individual, as the reasoning 
becomes more vivid. Similar in Protag. 319 D, where see Stallb. 


E. (3.) ὁ δὲ νοῦν ἔχων ἐπιθυμοῖ] Cebes assumes as indubitable, that 
obedience is consistent with right reason. Compare Hammond: ‘Adam, 
when he was freed from the bliss at once and the restraint of paradise, 
was sure greater slave in the wilderness than in the enclosure.’ (4.) 
τῷ αὑτοῦ βελτίονι] Compare Hor. Ep. I. 1, 48, ‘Discere et audire et 
meliort credere non vis?’ Also Ep. 1. 2,68. Cf. Apol. 29 B., τὸ ἀπειθεῖν 
τῷ βελτίονι, καὶ θεῷ καὶ ἀνθρώπῳ κακόν. 





- Id = ~ < 
Σωκράτης ἡσθηναί τέ μοι ἔδοξε τῇ τοῦ Κέβητος πραγμα- 


09 


09 
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Σώκρατες, yuv γέ μοι δοκεῖ τὶ καὶ αὐτῷ λέγειν Κέβης: Tl 

yap ἂν βουλύμενοι ἄνδρες σοφοὶ ὡς ἀληθῶς δεσπότας 
> , id ~ , \ «ς ἢ 5 ’ 5 ~ 

ἀμείνους αὑτῶν φεύγοιεν Kal βᾳδίως ἀπαλλάττοιντο αὐτῶν; 
- ! 

καί μοι δοκεῖ Κέβης εἰς σὲ τείνειν τὸν λόγον, ὅτι οὕτω 
« , , \ c ~ > , \ ” > , 

ῥᾳδίως φέρεις Kal mac ἀπολείπων καὶ ἄρχοντας ἀγαθούς, 
- > "-" 

ὡς αὐτὸς ὁμολογεῖς, θεούς. Δίκαια, ἔφη, λέγετε. οἶμαι 

ἂν ¢ ~ , “ , Ν - > , 
yap ὑμᾶς λέγειν ὅτι χρῇ ME πρὸς ταῦτα ἀπολογήσασθαι 


ἢ xy 7 ς , 
ὥσπερ ἐν δικαστηρίῳ. Ilavu μὲν οὖν, ἔφη o Σιμμίας. 


VIL. Φέρε δή, ἡ δ᾽ ὅς, πειραθῶ πιθανώτερον πρὸς 
vac ἀπολογήσασθαι ἢ πρὸς τοὺς δικαστάς. ἐγὼ γάρ, 
ἔφη, ὦ Σιμμία τὲ καὶ Κέβης, εἰ μὲν μὴ ᾧμην ἥξειν 


πρῶτον μὲν παρὰ θεοὺς ἄλλους σοφοὺς τε καὶ ἀγαθούς, 


oo \ ? > ΄ὕ, ᾿ὔ > , - 
ETELTA Και παρ ἀνθρώπους τετελευτηκότας αμεινους των 
᾽ i) OF nN > > - - ΄ ~ S$) 'π 
ἐνθάδε, ἠδίκουν av ouk a yavakTwv τῳ θανάτ ῳ ° pup ε εὖὃν 
a oe 2 5) ᾽ , > , > , \ 
loTE OTL παρ ἄνδρας TE ἐλπίζω ἀφίξεσθαι ἀγαθούς sical 


- \ τ Ἃ »3 , ω 7 ΙΝ 
TOUTO μὲν OUK αν πανυ διισχυρισαίμην " OTL μέντοι Tapa 


63 A. (1.) ᾿Αεί ror] A Homeric formula (Il. V. 873.) αἰεί τοι 
cr ‘ , = - colin ~ τ τ πὶ 
ῥίγιστα θεοὶ τετληύτες εἶμεν. There is a playfulness in the expression, 
as if Socrates wished to say, ‘There is Cebes at his old device again, 
hunting up arguments’. Cebes is described (77 A.) as καρτερώτατος πρὸς 

A > ts lol , ΄“ ‘ , XN , - - 
τὸ ἀπιστεῖν τοῖς λύγοις.-----(4.) δοκεῖ τὶ---λέγειν] τὶ λέγειν, to say some- 
thing to the purpose, like aliquid dicere in Cie. Tuse. I. 10; the 
opposite of οὐδὲν λέγειν : cf. 76 1. (In 84 C., however, οὐδὲν λέγω has 


a different sense.)——(7.) τείνειν τὸν Adyov} The image of a bow fur- 
nished with ἔπεα πτερόεντα. Cf. Pindar, Ol. II. 90, φρενὸς εὐκλέας 
ὀϊστοὺς iévres.——(8.) ῥᾳδίως) Similar use, reproachfully, in Eur. 


Hippol. 1441, 


B. (8.) παρὰ θεοὺς ἄλλους] The same expression occurs in Lege. 
XII. 959 B, Compare Aisch. Supp. 230, κἀκεῖ δικάζει τἀμπλακήμαθ᾽, ὡς 
λόγος, Ζεὺς ἄλλος ἐν καμοῦσιν ὑστάτας Sixkas——(9.) ἀνθρώπους] 
Names of such, in Apol. 40 E.——(10.) οὐκ ἀγανακτῶν] Olympiodorus 
quotes it, μὴ dyav., Which puts it hypothetically, ὁ} so be that I were not 
sad, instead of, in being, as I am, not sad. Cf. Jelf. § 746. 1. 


Ο. (2.) οὐκ ἂν πάνυ διισχυρισαίμην] οὐ πάνυ = ‘scarcely’. Rid. 
§ 190. A similar expression in Legg. I. 641 D. This seems to be said, 
not from doubt as to a future state, but as to his own lot there, lest he 


should not be found worthy to mingle with the ἀγαθοὶ as an ἑταῖρος. 


Socrates 
having com- 
plimented 
Cebes on his 
subtilty, ad- 
vances the 
proposition 
that Death 
is not a re- 
moval from 
the protec- 
tion of the 
Gods. 
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0 ‘ 3 ΄ ͵΄ > 4 ¢ Ly + “ », 
εους δεσπότας πανυ ἀγαθοὺς ἥξειν, εὐ LOTE OTL, ELTED 


” ~ , , Ἃ \ =) 
τι ἀλλο των τοιουτων. διισχυρισα μὴν αν καὶ TOvUTO. 


Ν 5 - 3 - x ~ - , cy 
Tat, πολὺ ἄμεινον τοις ἀγαθοῖς ἢ τοῖς κακοῖς. Tt οὖν, 
id 


" , - ΄ > 8 » κ᾿ ΄ ce 
ἔφη. ὁ Σιμμίας, ὦ Σώκρατες 5. αὐτὸς ἔχων τὴν διάνοιαν. 


, > ots of > , ” Ἅ Cute , Ν D 
ταυτὴν EV νῷ ἔχεις ἀπιέναι, ἢ Kay Huw μεταδοίης ; κοινον Ὁ 
Ν Ὡς ο΄ ὃ = \ cle > > ΝΗ - \ 
yep δὴ. EMLOLYVE OKEL Kal ημιν εἰναι - ἀγαθὸν TOUTO, Και 

“ 5 , »" 7% ῃ co ’ 
apa σοι ἀπολογία εσται, EaV απὲρ λέγεις μας πεισῆς. 


᾿Αλλὰ πειράσομαι, ἔφη. πρῶτον δὲ Κρίτωνα τόνδε σκε- 


Tone less confident than in Apologia. (Cf. 69 E.)——(8) ἥξειν)]͵͵ The 
infinitive is from the continued influence of ἐλπίζω. Cf. inf. after ὡς, 
108 E.——(4.) καὶ] Rid. ὃ 134 makes καὶ emphasise verb. It rather 


refers to εἴπερ τι ἄλλο, and cf. εἴ τις καὶ ἄλλος.-----(5.) οὐχ ὁμοίως ayavak- 
τῶ] 1.6., not in the same manner as if I were without hope-——(6.) εἶναί 


τι τοῖς τετελευτηκόσι] τὶ, Something positive ; an existence: cf. τὶ in 63 A. 
——(6.) ὥσπερ ye καὶ πάλαι λέγεται] This is perhaps the most distinct, 
though indirect, allusion to Tradition (cf. also 68 A., 107 D., Gorg. 523 
A. B.) in regard to the Doctrine of a Future State. The knowledge of 
the Barbarian world was as yet too limited to allow general conclusions 
to be drawn as to the prevalence of the Belief beyond the region of Hel- 
lenic thought. kai... ye = aye, and, in usual relation.——(8.) Αὐτὸς 
ἔχων] Keeping to yourself alone (Jelf. § 656, obs. 3). In the older editions 
πότερον is inserted before αὐτὸς, but most of the MSS. omit it. As αὐτός 
of itself implies opposition, πότερον seems unnecessary : hence its omission 
in 57 A., and in the parallel passage there quoted from the Symposium. 


D. (4.) Κρίτωνα τόνδε] Crito is the member of the Socratic group 
through whom anything is done or said bearing on the personal comfort 
of Socrates.——(5.) Ti δέ---ἄλλὸ ye ἢ] Se. γίγνεται ἢ ὅτι. So ποιοῦσι 
is to be supplied in 76 A., οὐδὲν ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ἀναμιμνήσκονται.----- (1.) ὁ μέλλων 
σοι δώσειν τὸ φάρμακον] Heindorf refers to the story in Plutarch 
(Phocion, ὁ. 36), when the δημόσιος or executioner, on the occasion of 
the supply of poison falling short before the bowl reaches Phocion, 
refuses to prepare more, unless he received twelve drachmas for the 
extra trouble. Phocion, according to the tale, asks one of his friends to 
be bail for the money, adding, it was hard that a man could not die at 
Athens without having to pay for it. Accordingly, Heindorf suspects 
this executioner here of a similar mercenary motive, with a view to 
save himself trouble. Ifthe person who is called ὁ τῶν ἕνδεκα ὑπηρέτης 
is the same as the man who here speaks to Crito, Heindorfs suspicion 
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’ ~ ᾽ - , 
5 Ψώιιεθα, τί ἐστιν ὃ βούλεσθαι μοι δοκεῖ πάλαι εἰπεῖν. Τί The Execu- 
5 5 Pig = © , x tioner inter- 
δέ, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἔφη ὁ Κρίτων, ἄλλο ye ἢ πάλαι pot λεγεῖ poses a moni- 
« ͵ ΄ x , ¢ ΄ , tion against 
oO μέλλων σοι δώσειν τὸ φάρμακον, OTL ΧΡΉ σοι φράζειν ἘΠΕρ αἰ βε τότ 


ὡς ἐλάχιστα διαλέγεσθαι ; φησὶ γὰρ θερμαίνεσθαι μᾶλλον eben τον 


διαλεγομένους, δεῖν δὲ οὐδὲν τοιοῦτον προσφέρειν Te φαρ- more painful. 
7? yr ᾿ 33 , 9. Ἢ > a 0 mA ἮΝ ᾿ \ \ Socrates 

ὑμάκῳ" εἰ δὲ μὴ, ενίοτε αναγκάζεσθαι Kat δὶς καὶ TPLC hears it with 
fearless re- 


΄ - - Σ cae re SS ) he ξ ᾽᾽ Δ 
πινειν τους τι TOLOVTOY ποιουντας. καὶ ὁ LWKpaTNC, Ἑα, προς, ἽΝ 


Υ ! ΑΕ ΝΟ 2 Na i wae τὶ = Ζ2 enters on the 
: α μόνον TO εαὐυὐτου παρασκευαζέτω 
Epn, χαίρειν αὐτὸν ἀλ μόνο ! ε Ἷ p G pres rs 
7 xs \ 72 ot A = 
we καὶ dlc δώσων, EaVv O€ δέῃ, Kal τρις. Αλλὰ σχεδὸν 


is unjust, because the motive must have been one of kindness in one so 
much affected as he is represented to be in 116 C. D. The ὑπηρέται of 
the Eleven (Xen. Hellen. II. 3, 54) were certainly many, and probably 
of many grades : we read of ὁ ὑπηρέτης, 6 θυρωρός (59 E.), and in the 
orators ὁ δήμιος. These were different individuals, the last being ἄτιμος 
in a degree beyond the others. ὁ μέλλων σοὶ δώσειν τὸ φάρμακον, Which 
occurs here and in 117 A. (and again ὁ δοὺς τὸ φάρμακον, in 117 E.), 
seems a periphrasis to avoid the repulsive term δήμιος, just as from a 
similar feeling Plato does not speak of κώνειον, but uses the vox media, 
φάρμακον. It is therefore probable that a different official, subordinate 
to the principal ὑπηρέτης, is here referred to. But, even in the case of 
the δήμιος being, as we believe, a different person from the ὑπηρέτης, it 
is probable the motive was no other, even in the breast of the δήμιος, 
than one of kindness towards Socrates, so as to deliver. him from the 
pain of drinking a larger portion than was necessary to produce death. 
The incident is mentioned by Plato, partly for the sake of dramatic 
effect, partly to bring out more strongly the resignation or cheerfulness 
of Socrates.——(8.) οὐδὲν τοιοῦτον προσφέρειν] Not to bring any such 
influence to bear (by way of counteraction) on the working of the poison. 
The use of οὐδὲν (cf. 97 D.) in a prohibition is noteworthy. μᾶλλον, 1.0., 
τοῦ δέοντος, qualifying θερμαίνεσθαι. According to Galen (XI. 596, 
Ed. Kiihn.), the effect of such excitement would have been towards 
amore rapid and easy death: for he says of the hemlock or narcotic 
(ψυχρὰ) class of poisons: θᾶττόν τε καὶ μᾶλλον ἐν ταῖς θερμαῖς φύσεσιν 
ἐνεργεῖ. 


E. (1.) εἰ δὲ μή] = otherwise, after a negative, and cannot then be 
literally translated, since our idiom requires, but if he do. Cf. Stallb. on 
Hipp. Maj. 285 E., Green’s Vespz of Ar. 435, Kriig. Gr. Gr. § 65, 5, 12. 
——(4.) ᾿Αλλὰ σχεδὸν μέν τι ἤδειν] τι is attached, not to ἤδειν, but to 
σχεδόν, like ἐγγύς τι ἴῃ 65 A. The reading ἤδειν was altered to ἤδη by 
the recent editors, except K. F. Hermann, in obedience to an observa- 
tion in Photii Lex., p. 50, where this passage is quoted with the reading 
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μέν τι ἤδειν, ἔφη 0 Κρίτων - ἀλλά μοι πάλαι πράγματα 5 
παρέχει. "Ea αὐτόν, ἔφη. ἀλλὰ ὑμῖν δὴ τοῖς δικασταῖς 
βούλομαι ἤδη τὸν λόγον ἀποδοῦναι, ὥς μοι φαίνεται εἰκό- 
τως ἀνὴρ τῷ ὄντι ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ διατρίψας τὸν βίον θαρ- 
- - , - - 
ρεῖν μέλλων ἀποθανεῖσθαι καὶ εὔελπις εἶναι ἐκεῖ μέγιστα 64 
οἴσεσθαι ἀγαθά, ἐπειδὰν τελευτήσῃ" πῶς ἂν οὖν δὴ τοῦθ᾽ 
er a % ys ’ \ Ké ? Ν ’ id 
OUTWC ἔχοι, ὦ Lyupla TE Kal éBnc, Eyw πειράσομαι ppa- 
σαι. 
ΙΧ. Κινδυνεύουσι γὰρ ὅσοι τυγχάνουσιν ὀρθῶς ἁἀπ- 
ΩΡ TX pos 
/ 
T OMLEVOL φιλοσοφίας λεληθέναι τοὺς ἄλλους, ὅτι οὐδὲν ἀλλο 
is , \ > , nN , , \ , > τ 
Philosophy αὐὑτοι ἐπιτηδεύουσιν ἢ ἀποθνήσκειν τε καὶ τεθνάναι. εἰ οὖν 


described as μή Ξ 7 " , Ἂ ” ~ ᾿ ᾿ 
ἃ study of Τοῦτο ἀληθές, ἄτοπον δήπου ἂν εἴη προθυμεῖσϑαι μὲν εν 
Death, for it 
is a longing 

Noses > ~ aA , - 7 \ ’ , \ 
for Freedom. ἀγανακτεῖν, ὁ πάλαι προεθυμοῦντό τε καὶ ἐπετήδευον. καὶ 


~ wv Ἅ - e ~ 
παντὶ τῷ βίῳ μηδὲν ἄλλο ἢ τοῦτο, ἥκοντος δὲ δὴ αὐτοῦ 
e NT x , 7 εὐ ’, ,. 
ὁ Σιμμίας γελάσας Νὴ τὸν Δία, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὐ πάνυ 


ηδη, but little weight is due to it, as the passage is misquoted, and the 
MSS. are in this place unanimous. Cobet would expel ἥδειν, which how- 
ever stands in good texts in Eur. Tro. 650, Soph. Ant. 448. This answer 
of Crito alludes to his recent experience (cf. Crito), that Socrates was im- 
movable. The first ἀλλὰ = nay, the second = but (adversantis) Cope. 


64 A. (5.) Κινδυνεύουσι γὰρ] ‘There is a danger, methinks, that 
the true aspirants after Philosophy are misunderstood by the rest of the 
world, which does not comprehend that their sole, spontaneous study 
is simply Dying and Death’. Cf. ‘La Philosophie est lapprentissage 
dela mort’. ‘I have long continually meditated on death till by God’s 
grace it has grown transparent for me, and holy and great rather than 
terrific ; till I see that death, what mortals call death, is properly the 
beginning of life’ Carlyle. On λανθάνω in personal construction, cf. Rid. 
§ 186. ἀποθνήσκειν differs from τεθνάναι as the transition differs from 
the resulting condition, the former being the act of Emancipation, the 
latter the consequent Freedom. Cicero’s version (Tuse. 1. 30, ‘Tota 
enim vita philosophorum, ut ait Socrates, commentatio mortis est’) 
gives the sense without the subtlety, ἐπιτηδεύω being more than com- 
mentatio, inasmuch as it combines both aspiration and practice, and the 
distinction between ἀποθνήσκειν and τεθνάναι being overlooked. With 
ἐπιτηδεύω ἀποθνήσκειν, cp. 81 A., μελέτη θανάτου : also Shaksp., Macbeth 
I. 4, ‘He died as one that had been studied in his death’. Farther 
illustrations of the maxim in Note G. 
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Β γέ uy δὴ -νελασείον ἐποίησας γελάσαι. οἶμαι ya 
γέ μὲ νυν on γελασείοντα ἐποίησας γελασαι. " yap 
wn Ν Ν Ν Ε] Ν - > , ~ = , 
av δὴ τοὺς πολλοὺς αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἀκούσαντας δοκεῖν εὖὺ πανυ 
~ ~ \ ity ᾿ 
εἰρῆσθαι εἰς τοὺς φιλοσοφοῦντας, και ζυμφάναι ἄν, τοὺς 
\ ᾽ c ~ 2 ᾽ \ , “ φο » « 
μεν παρ uw ἀνθρώπους και Tavu, OTL τῳ οντι OL φιλο- 
- - A ~ ͵ 
5 σοφουντες θανατῶσι καὶ σφας γε οὐ λελήθασιν ὅτι ἀξιοί 
᾽ - \ > ~ > Ἃ Ψ 
εἰσι τοῦτο πάσχειν. Καὶ ἀληθῆ Ὑ av λέγοιεν, ὦ Σιμμία, 


᾿ πλήν γε τοῦ σφᾶς μὴ λεληθέναι. λέληθε γὰρ αὐτοὺς ἡ τε 


B. (4) τοὺς μὲν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀνθρώπους] Parenthetic, cf. Rid. § 221 
on Structure. The natural view of this passage is to understand 
Simmias as speaking mainly of his countrymen at Thebes as a pro- 
minent type of the vulgar mind, unable to regard the life of a Thinker 
as other than a kind of death.* Most commentators accept this view, 
which is that of Olympiodorus, who refers to the proverb, Βοιωτία ὗς, 
in evidence of the inaptitnde of the Thebant mind, as compared with 
the Athenian, for philosophic pursuits. Schleiermacher, however, pro- 
nounces in favour of another view: that Simmias is speaking as an 
Athenian, and that the sense is :—‘ Well, albeit far from the laughing 
mood, I can hardly refrain from a laugh, for if such is the ideal of 
philosophy, you, at least, lying under sentence of death, have been 
signally successful in your endeavours. Moreover, some people seem to 
think, from their point of view, that it is well deserved on the part of 
such philosophers.’ The truth lies between these extremes. On the 
one hand, it is difficult to suppose τοὺς παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀνθρώπους to be other 
than the Thebans ; and, on the other hand, ἄξιοι τοῦτο πάσχειν must, in 
the mouth of Simmias, find its meaning in the judgment passed by the 
Athenians. The clause τοὺς μὲν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν k. τ. X. is to be regarded as 
thrown in parenthetically, and the real meaning is directed against the 
Athenians under the disguise of of πολλοί. By σφᾶς, as is shown by the 
sequel (where the ceasing of the ‘indirect speech’ allows αὐτοὺς to be 
substituted for it) is meant not the φιλόσοφοι, but the rest of the world, 
who take philosophers at their word, and give them their hearts’ desire— 
death. Note the use of δοκεῖν in the sense of think, and that of 
λελήθασιν in personal form, instead of λέληθε, which occurs afterwards. 
Remark μὴ, when οὐ ded. has to pass into infinitive. (9.) καὶ οἵου 
θανάτου] These words, omitted in the old editions, were restored by 





* A similar estimate of a life of a Thinker, according to the vulgar mind, is found 
in 65 A., Pol. I. 329 A., Xen. Mem. I. 6,4. The picture of the pale-faced students in 
the φροντιστήριον of the Clouds, is the best commentary on this popular impression. 
Cf. Soph. Antig. 1145. 

+ Compare Plutarch (de Gen. Socr. 575 E.), confessing ἀρχαῖον εἰς μισολογίαν 
ὄνειδος as attaching to his countrymen, although he asserts that it was wiped away in 
the time of Socrates, alluding to the important part borne by the two Thebans in these 
discussions, 
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~ \ ‘s , \ “ » te 
θανατῶσι και 4] aGStolt εἰσι θανάτου και οιου θανάτου Ot owe 


" 7 , ἣν, - 
ἀληθῶς φιλύσοφοι. ELT Ww LEV yap, ἔφη, προς ἡμᾶς αὐτούς, 
, ᾽ »» ? , - ’, ΄ " 7, s ᾿ 
χαίρειν εἰπόντες ἐκείνοις " ἡγούμεθά τι τὸν θάνατον εἰναι; C 


Definition of [ΤΠ ώνυ γε; ἔφη ὑπολαβὼν ὁ Σιμμίας. “Apa μὴ ἄλλο τι ἢ 
Death as the 
separation of 
the soul from 
the body. 
This,how- καθ᾽ αὑτὸ τὸ σῶμα γεγονέναι, χωρὶς δὲ τὴν ψυχὴν ἀπὸ 5 
ever, is the Ῥ Σ Ἂς ΑΥΤΟΝ ΝΣ ae 
life-aim of TOU σωμᾶτος ἀπαλλαγεῖσαν αὐτὴν καθ αὐτὴν € 
the Philoso- 
pher. 


Q ~ ~ > N ~ 7, > 7, \ Ἂν 
την τῆς ψυχῆς απὸ TOV σωματος ἀπαλλαγήν; και ειναι 


- , \ \ >] Ἂς - - 5 \ » ‘ 
τοῦτο τεθνώναι, χώρις μὲν απὸ τῆς ψυχῆς ἀπαλλαγὲν αὐτο 


> 


ivat 5 apa μὴ 

Ξ . τι τῶν ΕΞ " 

ἄλλο τι ἢ θάνατος ἢ τοῦτο; Οὐκ, ἀλλὰ τοῦτο, ἔφη. Σκέ- 
on τ , ᾽ν 5» \ \ a ὃ oa ¢ \ ’ , 

Wat on, ὦ γαθέ, ἐὰν apa καὶ σοι ξυνδοκῃ ἀπερ Kal μοι. 


᾿ 5 , - “- τ - » Αγ - 
εκ yap TOUTWY μᾶλλον οιμαι ημας εἴσεσθαι περι ων σκοτπου- D 


Heindorf from the MSS., and from quotations in Olympiodorus and 
Jamblichus. Wolf and Schmidt think them spurious, but they are 
necessary in order to show that Socrates is using θάνατος in a sense 
different from that in common use. ‘It is, I affirm, a mystery to 
them, on what principle the true philosophers both desire death and 
deserve death, and what sort of death (ἰ.6., deliverance) they deserve.’ 


C. (3.) τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς . . - - ἀπαλλαγήν] Same definition of death 
viven in Gorgias, 524 B., cf. Cie. Tuse. I. 9, ‘Discessus animi a corpore’. 
In Ps.—Plutarch Place. Phil. V. 25, 4., ψυχῆς διαχωρισμός is a definition 
of death attributed to Anaxagoras. Very beautiful is the image in 
Timeus, 81 D., ἡ ψυχὴ λυθεῖσα μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς ἐξέπτατο. (7.) ἄρα μὴ 
ἄλλο τι ἢ] Bekker and Stallbaum omit 7 on the authority of only two 
MSS. The text, however, is sufficiently defended by such examples as 
Xen. Ce. IV. 4, dpa μή αἰσχυνθῶμεν x. τ. X. (Is it possible that we 
can be ashamed 1), and the introduction of Conjunctivus Deliberativus 
(Dubitativus, Mady.), adds to the emphasis, as excluding any other 
possibility. This example goes far to supply the desideratum of Paley 
Cho. 169, who desiderates an instance of a Conj. Del. in a substantive 
verb.——(9.) ἐὰν ἄρα καὶ σοὶ ξυνδοκῇ ἅπερ καὶ ἐμοί] The Greeks are 
fond of reiterating καὶ in both members of a comparison, in cases where 
in other languages it would be superfluous, cf. 76 E., ὥσπερ καὶ---οὕτω 
καὶ. (Schanz and Wohlrab omit second καὶ with MS. B.). 





D. (3.) οἷον]! On the parenthetic οἷον in apposition to an entire 
sentence, cf. Rid. § 16, also 73 C., 78 D., 83 B.——(4.) τί δέ; ras] Rid. 
§ 21 omits the interrogation sign. But ef. Polit. IV. 428 1). where διὰ 
has to be carried forward, as περὶ here to govern tas.——(7.) ἱματίων 
διαφερόντων] The mention of fine garments and shoes is full of interest, 
as found in the mouth of Socrates, who wore the same τρίβων summer 
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3 Ν Pai , \ 

μεν. φαίνεταί σοι φιλοσύφου ἀνδρὸς εἶναι ἐσπουδακέναι περὶ 

Ν ¢ x 7ὕ A ᾽ὔ - / \ 

Tac ἡδονὰς καλουμίνας τὰς τοιάσδε, οἷον σίτων TE Kal 
~ / z , 7 ς , , 

ποτῶν; “κιστά γε, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἔφη ὁ Σιμμίας. Τί δέ; 


Ν “ > , > ~ , , a ” Ν 
τας τῶν ἀφροδισίων ; Οὐδαμῶς. Ti δέ; τας ἄλλας τας The pleasures 
\ . ~ θ , ὃ - ome, Ch () ς of the Body 
περι TO σωμα EPaTTELAC OKEL σοι ἑντιμους ἢγεισ αὐτο Tel passed in re- 
view, and pro- 
nounced not 
‘ Ν ” Ν Ν ‘ Ν ~ , ς 
και τους ἄλλους καλλωπισμοὺς τους περὶ TO σωμα πότερον to be the aim 
~ Ne ΓΞ ay ae x her 5 09 of the true 
τιμαν GOL δοκεῖ ἢ ατιμαζειν, καθ ὅσον μη πολλὴ αν Ύ ΚΉ Philosopher. 


“ ω « , ὃ 7, ’, \ ς ὃ ΄, 
OUTOC ; οιον ιματιὼν La pep ov7 wy ΚτΊ σεις Και UVTO ἡμάτῶων 


, > ~ ? ͵ὕ of - of Ὁ ¢ 
μετέχειν αὐτῶν; Ατιμάζειν ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ, con, O YE ὡς 


ἀληθῶς gtAdcopoce. Οὐκοῦν ὅλως δοκεῖ σοι, ἔφη, ἡ τοῦ 


and winter (Xen. Mem. I. 6, 2), and went barefooted among a people 
peculiarly finical in the matter of sandals. Hence the frequency of his 
pleasantries about σκυτοτόμοι, to whose form of craft he could show 
entire indifference. The Platonic scholar finds delight in the incidental 
touches interspersed in the Platonic dialogues, revealing the homeliness 
of the man, more especially the humorous passage in Cony. 174 A., 
where one of Agathon’s guests, who has made his appearance early, 
says, that in coming to the banquet he had descried an extraordinary 
phenomenon by the way, which turned out to be Socrates, washed and 
wearing sandals (λελουμένον τε καὶ τὰς βλαύτας ὑποδεδεμένον, ἃ ἐκεῖνος 
ὀλιγάκις ἐποίει). For a graphic picture of the life, dress, and food of the 
Athenian poor, compared with those of the rich, consult Aristophanes, 
Plut. 535—546.——(8.) Τοὺς ἄλλους καλλωπισμούς] The braveries and 
fopperies of dress. Compare the tasteful maxim in Isocr. ad Demonic. 
6, εἶναι βούλου τὰ περὶ τὴν ἐσθῆτα φιλόκαλος ἀλλὰ μὴ καλλωπιστής. 
Olympiodorus remarks on the gradation in the order in which these 
pleasures are here introduced ; 1° those which are both natural and 
necessary, food and drink ; 2° those which are natural but not neces- 
sary—sensual delights ; 3° those which are neither natural nor necessary 
—fineries about the person. (Epicurus made a similar division, ef. Cic. 
Fin. I. 13.) 


E. (1.) ἀτιμάζειν ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ] The germ of asceticism is here dis- 
cernible in the presence of the word ἀτιμάζειν : the principle of 
Independence (as enunciated in this passage, and in Xen. Mem. I. 6, 
10, ἐγὼ δὲ νομίζω, τὸ μὲν μηδενὸς δεῖσθαι, θεῖον εἶναι, τὸ δὲ ὡς ἐλαχίστων, 
ἐγγυτάτω τοῦ θείου) has in it a tincture of scorn that easily deepened 
into the lividness of Cynicism, casting an unloving eye on the rich 
bounties of creation, and chilling the outflow of human affection (com- 
pare the tradition respecting Apollodorus, Note A., with the treatment 
of the ministrations of affection by the Divine Teacher, St. John XII. 
1—8.) It is a noteworthy, though accidental, contrast that Socrates, 
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i? , ’ \ Ν - 5“ > x > 
TOLOVTOV πραγμάτεια OV περι TO σωμα εἰναι, ἀλλὰ καθ 
eo 7a > ie ’ ~ ‘ δὲ ἮΝ Ἂν 7 
ὅσον δύναται apeoTaval αὐτου, πρὸς OE τὴν ψυχὴν τετραφ- 5 
of z > [εν - \ , - , δηλό 
θαι; "Ἐϊμοιγε. “Ap οὖν πρῶτον μὲν εν τοῖς τοιοῦτοις δηλὸς 
᾽ ς 7 > ?, Ὁ ’ ἘΝ Ν > Ν 
ἐστιν O φιλόσοφος ἀπολύων ὃ τι μάλιστα THY ψυχὴν απὸ 65 
- - ’, , ’ - 5) > , 
τῆς TOV σώματος κοινωνίας διαφερόντως τῶν ἄλλων ἀνθρώ- 
, \ - 7; cy ͵ ~ - 
πων; Φαίνεται. Καὶ δοκεῖ γέ που, ὦ Σιμμία, τοῖς πολλοῖς 
> , = oe ~ ’, δὲ a pea 
ανθρώποις, ᾧ μηδὲν ηδυ τῶν τοιούτων μηδὲ μετέχει αὐτῶν, 
> »” “- - > > > , , - θ , le 
οὐκ ἄξιον εἶναι ζῆν. ἀλλ ἐγγὺς τι τείνειν του τεὔναναι ὁ 5 
\ ! ~ 10 ~ ἃ ὃ A - , , > 
μηδὲν φροντίζων τῶν ἠδονων at Ola TOV σώματος εἰσιν. 
’, \ cr ? --: / 
Tlavu μὲν οὖν ἀληθη λέγεις. 
in his indifference to the external, happens to reject the offering of 
ointment (μύρον ἀπείπατο, Athenz. V. ch. 13, alluding to Xen. Sympos. 
II. 3.) These reasonings of Socrates regarding attachment to external 
things, have been adduced as parallel in purpose, though far from 
breathing the same lovingness of spirit, with the words of Christ in the 
Sermon on the Mount (St. Matth. VI. 25—32). “Tis by comparison an 
easy task, Earth to despise, but to converse with Heaven—This is not 


easy.’ Compare the remarks on Plato’s Puritanism by Dr. Thompson 
in Phadrus 279 B. Aristotle’s position is seen in Nic. Eth, IIT. 11. 7. 





65 A. (4.) τοῖς πολλοῖς ἀνθρώποις] Cf. note on 80 1). (4.) μηδὲ 
μετέχει] As usual in Greek, relative not repeated. Cf. note on 81 B., 
and Rid. § 235.——(5.) ἐγγύς τι τείνειν τοῦ τεθνάναι] To be in a manner 
as good as dead. Cf. same phrase in Pol. VIII. 548 D. Cf. sentiment in 
Soph, Antig. 1145, ras yap ἡδονὰς Ὅταν προδῶσιν ἄνδρες, οὐ τίθημ᾽ ἐγώ 
Ζῆν τοῦτον, ἀλλ᾽ ἔμψυχον ἡγοῦμαι νεκρόν. Add Eur. Alcest. 800 οὐ βίος 
. . + + ἀλλὰ συμφορά, and Xen. Mem. I. 2 16. On the other hand, 
Socrates in Philebus 21 C. retaliates by speaking of the man of pleasure 
as living only the life of the mollusca: ¢jv δ᾽ οὐκ ἀνθρώπου βίον ἀλλά 
τινος πλεύμονος ἢ τῶν ὅσα θαλάττια per ὀστρεΐνων ἔμψυχά ἐστι σωμά- 
των. Cf. also Gorg. 494 B.——(6.) ai διὰ τοῦ σώματός εἰσιν] Cf. for 
use of διὰ, Eryx. ὃ 29, Xen. Mem. IV. 5 3; also ra διὰ τοῦ σώματος, 
2 Cor. V. 10. (8.) φρονήσεως xrnow| The word φρόνησις, so im- 
portant in the Platonic philosophy, has no exact representative in 
English. In most Greek writers it denotes practical sense, as in Atist. 
Eth. VI. 5, and belongs especially to the domain of Ethics: hence 
Cicero (Offic. I. 43) expresses it by prudentia, defining it as rerum 
expetendarum fugiendarumque scientia, 1.6., ἃ knowledge of what is 
desirable or otherwise in a moral point of view, while σοφία has a far 
wider sense, embracing rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia, In 
the philosophy of Plato where nothing was either intellectually valid 
or ethically valuable that did not rest on the absolute basis, denominated 
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ee Wie δὴ περι αὐτὴν THY THE φρονήσεως κτησιν ; 
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τὸ σῶμα αἰσθήσεων μὴ ἀκριβεῖς εἰσὶ μηδὲ σαφεῖς, σχολῃ 
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σοὶ ov δοκοῦσιν; Πάνυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφη. Πότε οὗν, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, ἡ 


by him the Eternal Ideas, prudence is inadequate to represent it: Wisdom 
is perhaps the nearest approach to express the Platonic notion of having 
one’s being and soul, so to speak, intellectualised, purified so as to become 
Pure Spirit or Intelligence. 


B. (2.) dpa ἔχει ἀλήθειάν τινα ὄψις τε καὶ ἀκοὴ] On the value as- 
signed to the Senses in the Platonic philosophy, see Note G.~—(3.) oi 
ποιηταί! By οἱ ποιηταί here are meant the early philosophers, who 
philosophised in verse, such as Parmenides, Empedocles, Epicharmus,* 
and the direct allusion is to a much-repeated line (πολυθρύλητον) of the 
latter : Νοῦς ὁρᾷ καὶ νοῦς ἀκούει" τἄλλα κωφὰ καὶ τυφλά. ‘Tis Mind 
that sees and Mind that hears: all else is deaf and blind.’ Cp. Pliny : 
H.N. XI. 54, ‘Animo videmus, animo cernimus,’ ete. On the clause- 
structure, Rid. ὃ 303.——(4.) καίτοι εἰ αὗται] Argument drawn from 
the dignity of the Eye and Ear. If these, the organs of the most 
spiritual senses, convey to us only what Plato considered inferior 
knowledge, much less (σχολῇ) will the others, which concern only the 
tangible and corporeal, and are narrow in their sphere of operation, 
convey to us reality. Yet, as men instinctively close the organs even of 
these noblest senses, when they wish to think deeply or aspire nobly, it 
is manifest, according to Plato, that the Senses, and all the machinery 
of the Body, are hindrances rather than helps to the philosopher who 
aspires to the contemplation of the Eternal Ideas.f[ (Cf. Cicero’s story 
as to Democritus depriving himself of eyesight, and the statement as to 
διανοίας ὄψις in Conv. 219 A).——(6.) πᾶσαι... . . φαυλότεραι] Cf. Hipp. 
Maj. 297 E, where ὄψις and ἀκοή have high honour ; also Phileb. 51. 








* On the remarkable elements in the poetry of Epicharmus, see Grote,-I. 507. 


+ This line of Epicharmus seems an echo of that of Xenophanes regarding the 
Deity, as ‘All eye, all ear, all thought,’ without material instrument: οὖλος ὁρᾷ, οὗλος 
δὲ νοεῖ, οὖὗλος δέ τ᾿ ἀκούει, probably the foundation of Pliny’s dictum as to Deity, ‘totus 
sensus, totus auditus,’ etc. H.N. II. 7. 

t On the extraordinary power of Abstraction possessed by Socrates, compare the 
story in Conv, 220; also, Plut. de Gen. Socr. 588 Ὁ, E, 
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! ‘ ~ τ , 7] 7] \ x N ~ ΄ 
ψυχὴ τῆς ἀληθείας ἅπτεται; ὅταν μὲν γὰρ μετὰ τοῦ σω- 
5 ~ ee = ~ > 
ματος ἐπιχειρῃ TL σκοπεῖν, δῆλον ὅτι τότε ἐἕαπαταται ὑπ 
- ᾽ - 5 > = ~ 
αὐτοῦ. ᾿Αληθῆ λέγεις. “Ap οὖν οὐκ ἐν τῷ λογίζεσθαι, 
7 5) ig 5 ee / / ~ ΕΙΣ 
εἴπερ που ἄλλοθι, κατάδηλον αὐτῇ γίγνεταί τι τῶν ὄντων; 
Ναί. Λογίζεται δέ γέ που τότε κάλλιστα, ὅταν μηδὲν 
, 3 A oa ἊΝ > Ν ἥῬ ΕΣ 7 ἊΨ 
τούτων αὐτὴν παραλυπῇ, μήτε ἀκοὴ μῆτε ὄψις μήτε ἀλγη- 


δὼν μηδέ τις ἡδονή, ἀλλ᾽ ὃ τι μάλιστα αὐτὴ καθ᾽ αὑτὴν 


͵ I~ , Ν - \ 2 Ch ’ Ν 
Ge EWOa χαιρειν TO σωμα, Και καθ οσον δύναται μη 


᾿ - > ~ 9) re , > , ~ a 

KoWwvouca auTwW μηδ απτομένη ορέγηται TOV οντος. ἔστι 
- - \ (~! = 

ταυτα. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἐνταῦθα ἡ του φιλοσόφου ψυχὴ μάλ- 


> , ἈΝ - \ ’ 8, 72 ΕῚ - - - \ i 
ιστα ατιμάζει τὸ σωμα και φεύγει απ auTov, ζητει δὲ αὐτή 


senses are not 5 4 = 
the sources of Kal) αὑτὴν γίγνεσθαι Η Φαίνεται. Ti δὲ δὴ τὰ τοιάδε, @ 


those Eternal 


Ideas which 
are the con- 
templation 
of the Philo- 
sopher. 


Σιμμία ; φαμέν τι εἶναι δίκαιον αὐτὸ ἢ οὐδέν ; Φαμὲν μέντοι 
“τ ᾽ , 

νὴ Δία. Καὶ καλόν γέ τι καὶ ἀγαθόν ; Πῶς δ᾽ οὐ; Ἤδη 

οὖν πώποτέ τι τῶν τοιούτων τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς εἶδες; Οὐδα- 


pac, ἢ ὃ. OC. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἄλλῃ τινὶ αἰσθήσει τῶν διὰ τοῦ 


C. (3.) μηδέ τις ἡδ.1 On τις with a single member of the enumera- 
tion, cf. Rid. § 52. ' 

Dz. (2.) δίκαιον airs] The idea of Justice in the abstract, not 
‘deriving its origin through the senses, for there is no adequate correlative 
to it in the world of Sense, but one of the unchangeable essences of 
Thought, which Plato termed Ideas, regarding which, see Note H.— 
(2.) μέντοι νὴ Δία] This combination occurs 68 B., 73 D. Most MSS. 
(3.) Ἤδη] B. has τί δὴ ; which has the effect of 
making the enclitic πώποτε commence a clause, on which see Rid. ὃ 311. 





give tot, B. pévrou— 


——(9.) τῶν ἄλλων ἑνὶ λόγῳ ἁπάντων τῆς οὐσίας] “1 speak regarding 
the essence, in brief, of all the other Ideas, whatsoever the essence of 
each may be.’ The appended clause is an epexegesis explanatory of 
οὐσία, Which was probably a term newly introduced into philosophy, 
and therefore needing explanation. Cf. Meno. 72 B., μελίττης περὶ 
οὐσίας ὅ,τι ποτ᾽ ἔστι, and as to structure, Politicus, 300 C. (Camp- 
bell), and Rid. § 213; also, for redundancy of οὐσία... . ὄν, Rid. 
§ 229. 


E. (8.) μήτε τινὰ ἄλλην. . . . μηδεμίαν] Insertion of μηδείς along 
with τὰς, parallel to Soph. 227 B., σεμνότερον δέ τε. . .. οὐδὲν νενόμικεν; 
also Eur. Ale. 79, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ φίλων τις πέλας οὐδείς, Where, however, tes 
has been doubted and bracketed. 
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, ore > ~ , \ \ , Cs / 
σωματος cont QUTWYD 5 λέγω δὲ περι πάντων, OLOV μεγε- 

,ὔ ς , ᾽ ’ \ ~ ” ey ’ c ’ 
θους πέρι, υὑγιειας, ἰισχυυς, Και τῶν ἄλλων ενὶ λόγῳ απαν- 
x ~ \ oe , > ~ 
LE των τῆς οὐσίας, ὃ τυγχάνει ἕκαστον ὧν" apa διὰ τοῦ 


΄ 2 2 ,ὕ θ - x ee o Δ n 
σωματος αὐτῶν ταληθέστατον εωρειται, Ἴ ὦ εἐχει * OG ‘av 

, c ~ \ >? , , eek kT 
μάλιστα μων Kat BE acerat Be ees avuTo £Kag- 


TOV διανοηθῆναι περὶ οὗ σκοπεῖ, οὗτος ἂν ee ἴοι τοῦ 


— 


or 


γνῶναι ἕκαστον; Πάνυ μὲν οὖν. "Ap οὖν ἐκεῖνος ἂν τοῦτο 
, (? ¢ aX Siu ᾿ς ὃ , 

ποιήσειε ΠΡ eon ooTi¢ ὁ τι μάλιστα αὐτῇ τῇ διανοίᾳ 
ax , Ε ew ~ 

ἴοι ἐφ εἑΚαστον, μήτε τὴν ὄψιν παρατιθέμενος εν τῳ οιανοεισ- 

7 ᾽ , a 

66 Oat μήτε τινὰ ἄλλην αἴσθησιν ἐφέλκων μηδεμίαν μετὰ του 

os > ᾽ > “ Ω © Ss ε - - , Ke Ά 
λογισμοῦ, ἀλλ αὐτῇ καθ αὑτὴν εἱλικρινεῖ ΤΉ διανοίᾳ Kpe-F~t #4 
+? ‘ > c ν e \ “ > κε Sf. 

μενος αὐτὸ καθ auTo εἱλικρινὲς ἑκαστον ἐπίχειροι θηρεύειν 


τῶν ὄντων, ἀπαλλαγεὶς ὃ τι μάλιστα ὀφθαλμῶν τε καὶ ὥτων 


σι 


ve a ? = , ~ 7, ς , 
και WC επος ELTTELY ξύμπαντος του σωματος, ὡς ταράττοντος 
\ ’ I~ Ν Ν ΄ὔ ? / , \ - 
και οὐκ EWYTOC THY ψυχὴν κτήσασθαι ἀλήθειάν τε και φρον- 
[ = “- ? ? " 7 > sz Su , A 
now, ὁταν Κοινωνῃ, ap οὐχ οὗτος EDT’, ὦ διμμια, ELTEP 
\ » ς vs ~ » e ~ » ς 
Tle Καὶ ἄλλος, O τευξόμενος του OYTOC; Ὑπερφνῶς, EDN ὁ 


Σιμμίας, we ἀληθῆ λέγεις, ὦ Σώκρατες. 


66 A. (2.) εἱλικρινεῖ] Probably derived from εἵλη, sunlight, as if, 
) tested by sunlight, 1.6., pure (cf. lumen siccum of Bavon). Stallbaum 
writes it without the aspirate, and derives it, with Valckenzr, froin 
( etho, to roll, connecting it with the notion of a sieve τος refuse 
\by rolling. ——(4.) Aapcico| Cf. 66 C., θήρα, and 115 B., ὥσπερ κατ᾽ 
ἴχνη. On the insight that this word τς into the purpose of Philo- 
sophy generally, as a lofty aspiration, see Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures 
on Metaph. 1. p. 12. Life, according to Plato, was to be one long chase 
after Truth (cf. 78 A.), and at the? end man was only φιλόσοφος, the 
hunter, not σοφός, the possessor, until the partition wall dividing the 
worlds of sense and spirit was broken down by death. Frequent 
allusions derived from the art of hunting occur in Plato: the most 
important are, Lysis, 218 C., Parmen. 128 C., and Pol. IV. 432 B. Cf. 
Stallbaum on Phileb, 32 E. Compare διώκω εἰ καὶ καταλάβω, Ep. 
Philipp. 111. 12. 





B. (1.) παρίστασθαι δόξαν τοιάνδε τινά] δόξα is not here used in 
the special sense it bears so often in Plato (as in 99 A.), Viz., impression, 
mere opinion resting on appearances presented to the Senses, opposed to 
ἐπιστήμη, Which rests on the deeper ground of a knowledge of the Ideas. 
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> ~ 545A 7 , , , , 
ΧΙ. Οὐκοῦν ἀνάγκη, ἔφη, ἐκ πάντων τούτων παρί- 

- " 
στασθαι δόξαν τοιάνδε τινὰ τοῖς γνησίως φιλοσόφοις, ὥστε 
καὶ πρὸς ἀλλήλους τοιαῦτ᾽ ἄττα λέγειν, ὅτι Κινδυνεύει τοι 


ὥσπερ ἀτραπός τις ἐκφέρειν ἡμᾶς μετὰ τοῦ λογου ἐν τ 


Sa Si 


2 er “ n Ν - a \ ,ὕ 
σκέψει, ὅτι, ἕως ἂν τὸ σῶμα ἔχωμεν και ξυμπεφυρμένη 
- Q ~ , ~ ’ , , 
ἡμῶν ἢ ψυχὴ μετὰ τοῦ τοιούτου κακοῦ, OU μὴ ποτε κτησὼ- 
ε - > ᾽ - \ ὩΣ - cr Ἂν; 
ula ἱκανῶς οὗ ἐπιθυμοῦμεν: φαμὲν δὲ τοῦτο εἰναι τὸ 


(Hence ἐπιστήμη in 84 B., is characterised as dealing with τὸ ἀδύξαστον.) 
Yet, in default of ἐπιστήμη, Where that higher knowledge was not yet 
realised, or perhaps, in the present life, was unattainable (ἀδύνατον ἢ 
παγχάλεπόν τι, 85 C.), Plato admits δόξα ἀληθής to be of a certain value: 
cf. also δοξάζειν in 67 B., and Tim. 37 B., Legg. 11. 653 A,, 688 B. 
Hence Olympiodorus describes δόξα in this passage, οὐ τὴν κάτωθεν 
ἐρχομένην, ἀλλὰ τὴν διανοίας οὖσαν ἀποτελεύτησιν: διττὴ yap ἡ δόξα. 
(Compare the combination in 61 E., διασκοπεῖν τε καὶ μυθολογεῖν.)------ 
(3.) κινδυνεύει τοι ὥσπερ ἀτραπὸς τι] There has been considerable 
variety of opinion as to the exact purport of ἀτραπός. Most commen- 
tators, following Olympiodorus, accept it as an allusion to an allegorical 
command attributed to Pythagoras, φεῦγε τὰς λεωφόρους. Wyttenbach, 
Heusde, and Ast, relying on those passages in which reasoning is com- 
pared to a journey on a road, enclosed by logical hedges and boundaries 
(ef. Stallb. Politic. 258 C.), consider ἀτραπὸς to refer to the investigation 
in the sequel of the Dialogue. This signification, however, is too 
narrow, for Socrates has in view not merely a clue to guide him to the 
end of this investigation, but one that might lead all true Thinkers, as 
well as himself, out of the labyrinth of Sense. Schleiermacher, who 
thought the words pera . . . . σκέψει belonged to the ἔχωμεν clause and 
had slipped from their place, considers Death to be this ἀτραπός, or path 
of escape: but natural Death is rather the gate at the end of the ἀτραπός 
than the ἀτραπός itself, which seems to be most naturally explained by 
Death in the philosophic sense of 64 A. Two paths are therefore 
indicated, one a Broad Highway, or λεωφόρος, where αἴσθησις or out- 
ward sense leads the way ; the other a Narrow Way or ἀτραπός, where 
λόγος is the guide, leading out (ἐκφέρει) into the spacious ‘Champaign 
of Truth,’ or πεδίον ἀληθείας (Pheedr. 248 B.). Regarding ἐν τῇ σκέψει, 
K. F. Hermann takes it proleptically, as if ἐκφέρει εἰς τὴν σκέψιν, 
followed by an objective ὅτι, explaining the result of this σκέψις. It 
seems preferable, however, to regard ἐν τῇ σκέψει as simply defining 
the manner in which the λόγος operates, and to consider ὅτι as indicating 
the cause why Philosophers must betake themselves to the ἀτραπός 


* Commentators have adverted to similar injunctions with similar imagery, as in 
Exod. XXIII. 2; St. Matth. VIT. 13, 14. Compare Juven. X. 364, on ‘semita vite’. 
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5 y, / \ Ν ς ~ > ; , 5 , Ν - 

ἀληθές. μυριας μεν yee yy ἀσχολίας παρέχει TO CWA 
> "1 A ” 7 

C διὰ τὴν ἀναγκαίαν τροφὴν vier su gf é av τινες νῦσοι προσπέσω- 
᾽ WW c ~ Ν κὰν 5} Ie ? 7 \ \ 
σιν, ἐμποδίζουσιν ἡμὼν τὴν του οντὸς θήραν. ἐερωτων δὲ καὶ 

- \ , \ 2 ΄ὔ - \ / 7 
ἐπιθυμιῶν Kal φύβων καὶ εἰδώλων παντοδαπῶν καὶ φλυαρίας 
> , - - er Ν yo c > ~ ~ 
εἰπίπλησιν nuac πολλῆς, ωστε TO λεγύμενον ως ἀληθῶς Te 

a. ε ’ > ~ IrA\ - σι σε ’ UJ LAN Ww Irv, 
ὁ OYTt UT AUTOU οὐδὲ φρονησαι μιν ἐγγίγνεται υυδέποτε οὐδέν. 

\ Ν ͵7 \ "3 \ A IAN ” 

Kal yep πολέμους Kat στασεις Kae μάχας οὐδὲν ἀλλο Ta- 

ei ΩΝ Ν - \ ε 7 > ’ N Ν Ν 
βρέχει ἢ TO σωμα Kat at TOUTOU ἐπιθυμίαι. διὰ yap THY 

~ , ~ ᾽ὔ ε 7 Ὁ ~ t) 
Το)» χρηματῶὼν κτησιν TaVTEG OL πόλεμοι μιν γίγνονται, τὰ 
᾽ὔ μὰ ve ~ Ν Ἂς - Ὁ 
D δὲ χρήματα ἀναγκαζόμεθα κτᾶσθαι διὰ TO σωμα, δουλεύοντες 
- , , δ.» ’ > , " 

TH} τουτου θεραπείᾳ Κι 8k πο τον ἀσχολίαν αγομεν φιλο- 

! ,ὔ ὃ Ν ’ τα Ν Ν᾽ » 7, Ὁ“ 
TOPlAC~TEPL ta TavTa TavuTa. TO εἑεσχατον TAVTWY OTL, 


> 


», ca ‘I Ν ὔ 2 > - \ ᾽,ὔ 
Ἐν» Tic ημιν και σχολὴ γένηται av αὐτου Και τραπμεθα 


On 


Ν Ν - ᾽ - vy , 2 ἊΨ 
προς TO σκοῆπειν Tl, ἐν ταις (ητησεσιν av πανταχου Tapa- 


- ? 7, \ ἈΝ Ag , [7 

πιιπτον θόρυβον παρέχει Kal ταραχὴν Kat ἐκπλήττει, WOTE 
> - - ~ ε - 

μὴ δύνασθαι ur αὐτου καθορᾶν τἀληθές, ἀλλὰ TW ὄντι μιν 


ι 


δέδεικται ὅτι, εἰ μέλλομέν ποτε καθαρῶς τι εἴσεσθαι, ἀπαλ- 


Ray / ᾿ 3 - \ > na Ἢ Ι! a θ ,ὕ 7 JN Ν 7, 
QKTEOVY αὐτου Kal αὐτῇ ™ ψυχῇ ἑάτέεον αὐτὰ Ta Tpay- 


referred to.——(8.) ἀσχολίας] Touch of feeling as to σχολή as charac- 
teristic of the Greek freeman. ᾿ ἀναγκαῖος here as in Arist. Pol. (11. 6, 5 
ete.) implying a feeling of ‘illiberal’. 


C. (1.) τινες] = ‘for example,’ Rid. § 50.——(4.) τὸ λεγόμενον] Gene- 

rally introduces a proverb or quotation ; here, an iteration of a cardinal 
principle-——(5) τῷ ὄντι] CI. similar insertion in Laches 196 D. before a 
proverb.——(6.) καὶ yap πολέμους] Cp. Cic. Fin. 1. 13, ‘ Ex cupiditatibus, 
odia, dissidia, bella nascuntur’. St. James IV. 1., also Lucret. V. 1434. 


D. (3.) τὸ δ᾽ ἔσχατον] Scil. ἐστίν, cf. Kiihner ὃ 406. Here the 
really primary sentence is made subordinate by ὅτι, whereas in general 
τὸ ἔσχατον and the like are less prominent, being left in simple apposi- 
tion.——(4.) καὶ σχολὴ] = ‘leisure at all’. Rid. § 132. 


E. (2.) ἡμῖν ἔσται οὗ emOvpotpev—ppovnoews| The attraction 
exerted by the clause οὗ ἐπιθυμοῦμεν intervening between the verb 
and its nominative, draws φρονήσεως into the genitive, when it should 
naturally be in the nominative. Cf Rid. ὃ 192. Similar instance in 
Apol. 41 A., εὑρήσει τοὺς ὡς ἀληθῶς δικαστάς, οἵπερ καὶ λέγονται ἐκεῖ 

5 


Death is not 
to be met 
with repin- 
ing, since it 
delivers from 
servitude to 
the body. 
The features 
of this servi- 
tude pour- 
trayed. 


The expan- 
sion of know- 
ledge, and 
therefore of 
happiness, at 
death, de- 
pends on the 
measure of 
Purity at- 
tained to in 
the present 
life. 
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\ ͵΄ c oo ς “ »" τ." ois ἦγ , 
ματα και τότε, Wl EOLKEY, ημιν ἑσται OU ἐπιθυμοῦμέν TE Καὶ 
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᾽ \ “- ΄, ᾽ δὰ Ἂ 7, c 65" 
φαμεν ἐρᾶσται Eval, φρονήσεως, ETELOAY τελευτησωμεν, WC ὁ 


»» , ~ \ ” > Ἂς Ν ΝΟ Ν - 
ογος ONMALVEL, ζῶσι € OV, él yap μη OLOV τε μετα του 
Ψ δὲ - - ὃ - ΄ὕ ΕΥ ᾽ ~ 
TWMATOG μηδεν καθαρῶς γνωναι, δυοιν θάτερον, n οὐδαμοῦ 
a 7, ‘ ἰδέ x £2 ra Ν 2 ς δ 
ἐστι κτήσασθαι TO ELOEVAL ἢ τελευτήσασι “ἜΈΟΤΕ γαρ αὐτῇ 
> e Ν ca AF 5! \ ~ ’ ᾽, ᾽ 
καθ αὐτὴν ἢ ψυχὴ ἐἑσται χορις του σωματος, πρότερον ὃ 
ΕΣ Ἄς ..3 ἜΝ - er «ς » ᾽ 7 2 7 
ov. Kal &V Ww αν ζῶμεν, ουτως, ὡς εοικεν, εγγυτάτω ἐσόμεθα 
- ἰδέ ΦΙ .“ ΄ δὲ ς = = , 
TOU elOEVaAL, Ἔα O TL μάλιστα μὴ ἑν ομιλώμεν τῳ σωματι 
\ oe .“ Ἂς - ΕΣ ae > ΄ 
μηδὲ KOWWVW LEV, O τι μὴ Taoa αναΎΚΉ; μῆδε ἀναπιμπλώ- 
- ΄, , ᾽ Na θ , 5». Ὁ ϑ - τ 
μεθα τ: τουτου φύσεις, αλλὰ κα αρευωμεν AT AUTOV, EWC 
nn ¢ ‘ ὴ “ον ς ᾽ , re “ \ e \ \ 
av oO θεὸς [αὐτὸς ἀπολύσῃ μας" και ουτω μεν καθαροὶ 
> , ~ ~ 7, > , c . > , 
«ἀπαλλαττόμενοι τὴς του σωματὸος αφροσῦνης, ὡς TO εἰκὸς, 


- > 


\ 4 ᾽ ’ ‘ 7, , td τι - 
μετα TOLOUTWY TE ἐσόμεθα Kat γνωσόμεθα δὶ ἡμῶν AUTWY πᾶν 


δικάζειν, Μίνως x. τ. X., Where Μίνως is attracted by οἵπερ.------(3.) 
ἐρασταί] Alluding prob. to etymon of φιλ 6 copor.——_{5.) δυοῖν θάτε- 


ρον] Cp. δυοῖν θάτερα, Thezt. 187 B., Charm. 160 C., Rid. § 13; also infra 
76 A. The dilemma is ‘ Either it is not possible to acquire true know- 
ledge’ (in which case man’s faculties are vain), ‘or, if possible anywhere 
(cf. εἴπερ που ἄλλοθι in 67 B.), it will be so only after the present life’— 
where there is latent the belief that it is a postulate of Reason that there 
must be a scene where the faculties of man receive a full development. 
On the discrepancy with Philebus 35 C. D., where passions are credited 
as mental not corporeal, see Archer-Hind in Journal of Philol. No. 19. 


67. A. (3.) 6 τι μὴ πᾶσα ἀνάγκη] Cf. 64 E., καθ᾽ ὅσον μὴ πολλὴ 
dvayxn.——(4.) ἀναπιμπλώμεθα] On this use of Middle, Rid. ὃ 88, Cf. 
83 D., ἀναπλέα τοῦ σώματος. In Timi Lex. Plat., ἀνάπλεως is explained 
by peporvopévos. Cf. Arnold’s note on ἀναπιμπλάμενοι in Thucyd. II. 
51. Compare, regarding pestilence, Plut. Mor. 558 F., ἀνεπλήσθησαν ai 
᾿Αθῆναι : also Livy IV. 30, ‘Urbs deinde impletur’.——(5.) ἀπολύσῃ] 
Possibly an allusion to the name of Apollo (ef. note on 60 D.).——(7.) 
(8.) δ ἡμῶν αὐτῶν] An inci- 





be the man.——(9.) τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἴσως] The introduction of ἴσως (ef. 
61 C.) isa trait of Attic politeness, to avoid the appearance of dogmatism. 
Olympiodorus says it indicates εὐλάβεια, or the cautious reserve which 
was a prominent characteristic of the Academics (cf. Plut. Mor. 549 E.), 
a feature inherited originally from Socrates, although, in the specula- 
tions of the Middle Academy under Arcesilaus, it was carried to such 
an excess that it ended in scepticism or nihilism. 


OV 
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PHADO. 90 
ΕἸ ἄνω 
N ε ἢ - 4 5 \ ” ‘ ᾽ ns 
Bro εἱλικρινές - τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἴσως τὸ ἀληθές. μὴ καθαρῷ 
κ - ᾽ Ζ Ν > Ν τ - FZ 
yap καθαροῦ ἐφάπτεσθαι μὴ ov θεμιτὸν ἢ. τοιαῦτα οἰμαι, 
- wal ? - fa) 
ὦ Σιμμία, ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι πρὸς ἀλλήλους λέγειν τε καὶ 
, ~~ ~ Ν, > ~ 
δοξάζειν πάντας τοὺς ορθὼώς φιλομαθεῖς - ἢ οὐ δοκεῖ σοι 
5 οὕτως; Παντός γε μᾶλλον, ὦ Σώκρατες. 
, ~ » ς , of > ~ - 
ΧΙ]. οὐκοῦν, ἔφη ὁ Σωκράτης, εἰ ταῦτ᾽ ἀληθῆ, ὦ Death is, 
aN - 2 OES a Nie ae 1 Lhe ek ae » _~ therefore, but 
etraipe, πολλὴ ελπίς αφικομένῳ οἱ ἐγὼ πορεύομαι, ἐκεῖ He active 


« τὴ » 5 7, ~ μὰ ve + 
iKavwe, εἴπερ που ἄλλοθι, κτήσασθαι τοῦτο ov ἕνεκα ἡ 3.109 desired 
by the true 


C πολλὴ πραγματεία ἡμῖν ἐν τῷ παρελθόντι βίῳ γέγονεν, ὥστε Philosopher. 
-“ > ~ ~ ᾽ 
n γε ἀποδημία ἡ νῦν μοι προστεταγμίένη μετὰ ἀγαθῆς ἐλ- 
if , \ 5 > , aA rd - , ε , 
πίδος γίγνεται καὶ ἄλλῳ ἀνδρί, oc ἤγειται οἱ TapEcKEvac- 
Ν , ὃν e if , \ ἢ » 
θαι τὴν διάνοιαν ὥσπερ κεκαθαρμένην. Tlavy μὲν οὖν, ἔφη 


0 Σιμμίας. Κάθαρσις δὲ εἶναι apa οὐ τοῦτο ξυμβαίνει, 


B. (1.) μὴ καθαρῷ γὰρ καθαροῦ] μὴ οὐ introduces a negation in a 
milder form, under the image of a fear, δέδοικα being understood. 
This Platonic maxim* is often quoted in later writers, as Plutarch 
(Mor. 352 D.), καθαροῦ yap, 7 φησιν 6 Πλάτων, οὐ θεμιτὸν ἅπτεσθαι μὴ 
καθαρῷ.-----(3.) λέγειν]ΠῪ On this pair, cf. note on 61 E. 


> 





(5.) παντός 
ye μᾶλλον, ὦ Σώκρατες] ἀντὶ τοῦ Πάντως, Suidas. Compare ἀκριβέστε- 
pov τῆς ἁπάσης ἀκριβείας, Hipp. Maj. 295 A.——(8.) κτήσασθαι τοῦτο 

ho eee : Η ea oe 
οὗ évexa] On the Aorist instead of the Future Inf., which is more 
common after ἐλπίζω, ὑπισχνοῦμαι, etc., Bremi remarks (Schef. Appar. 
Demosth. I. p. 205), ‘Si aoristus ponitur, res quamvis futura, cum 
ducia certi ponitur, ut, qui ita loquatur, significet, sibi tam certo 
γ Ul, q 1 ists > 

persuasum esse, ut si vel hoc ipso tempore fiat vel facta jam sit’. It is 
doubtful, however, if such a distinction can always be discerned : com- 
pare the three sequences after ἐλπίς in 68 A. 


C. (4) Κάθαρσις δὲ εἶναι οὐ τοῦτο EvpBaiver] Contrast 74 A., 
where ξυμβαίνει is used purely impersonally——(7.) συναγείρεσθαι] 
Cf. Hom. Il. XV. 240, Protag. 328 D. of ἀγείρω in mental relations. 

' Here the commentator Olympiodorus (p. 35) gives way to mysticism, 
and finds, in this expression, an allusion to the Orphie doctrine 
regarding the discerption of Dionysus by the Titans and his restora- 
tion by Apollo. There is more ground for the belief that it possibly 
contains an early hint of the doctrine developed in the Republic as 
to the distribution of the soul through special regions of the body. 


* The principle of ‘Like to Like,’ on which the maxim is founded, appears in the 
Homeric (Od. XVII. 218), ὡς aici τὸν ὁμοῖον ἄγει θεὲς ὡς τὸν ὁμοῖον. 


ῶ 


90 PLATONIS 


a aX ᾽ ; ~~ BY , x , Ν iC ᾿ er an 
οπὲρ παλαι ε τῳ γῳ εἐγέται, TO Xepe et) ὋΣ TL μαλιστα 
ΜΕΝ - ΄ ἃς κ ν "ηγοιίζιλίλλχω, ws , cia 
απὸ TOV σωμαᾶτος THY ψυχὴν Kat εθίσαι αὐτὴν καθ αὐτὴν 
΄ ᾽ - ΄ , ῃ Nye 5. , 
πανταχύθεν ék TOU σωμᾶτος συναγείρεσθαί τε KOU ἀαθροί- 
\ ’ ~ Q cy ἂν \ ΕΣ “τι - Ἂ 
ζεσθαι, καὶ οιἰκειν κατὰ TO, δυνατὸν και ἕν τῳ νυν παρόντι 


- 


Ve 7 ΄ ᾽ ey, ᾽ ii “ ᾽ 
Kal ἐν TW ETELTA feovyy καθ αὐτήν, ἐκλυομένην ωσπὲρ ἐκ 


ι 


Ν ~ > - ’ , \ > o > ~ φρο τὴν, 
ἑσμων ἑκ TOU σωματοςς Πάνυ μεν ουν, Epn. Οὐκοῦν TOUTO 
΄ > ΄ , \ ‘ ~ 3 Ν 
YE θάνατος ονομάζεται, λύσις Kat χώρίσμος ψυχῆς avo 
7 ΄ , »,ὦ , 77 saan a 
σωματὸος > Παντάπασι Ye 1) ὃ ος. Avew δέ YE αὐτὴ», WC 
~ aN \ ~ 
φαμεν, προθυμοῦνται aéEl μάλιστα Kal μύνοι οἱ φιλοσοφοῦν- 
> ~ \ Ἂς , eon ὡς καὶ τὰ ἀμ» - Ve 
TES ορθῶς, και TO μελέτημα αὐυτὸ TOUTO ἕστι τῶν φιλοσόφων, 
’ \ Ν - > X ΄ x » , 
λύσις Kal χώρισμος ψυχῆς avo σωματος, ἡ OV; Da ἰνέεται. 
- > ee γον, - n » “ 
Οὐκοῦν, ὅπερ ἐν apXy ἔλεγον, γελοῖον av ε(ἢ ἄνδρα Tapa- 


΄ ᾽ ε Ν , = , e > 7, » - 
σκευάζονί) εαυτὸον εν TW βίῳ Ὁ Tt eyyutaTw OVTa TOU 
᾽ 


͵7ὕ Ὁ“ - » e , ~ , > 
τεθνάναι οὕτω ζην, κάπει KOYTOC αὐὑτῳ τούτου ἀγανακ- 


»” 


Lm = = hs / 
τειν; οὐ γελοῖον ; Iloe δ᾽ ου; Tw ὄντι ἄρα, ἔφη, ὦ 


͵ C553: ~ ~ ? , - \ 
Σιμμία, οι ὀρθῶς φιλοσοφοῦντες ἀποθνήσκειν μελετῶσι, και 


D. (2.) ἐκ δεσμῶν! MS. B. has no ἐκ, governing δεσμῶν by ἐκλ. 
Cobet drops second ἐκ, but the duplication of a preposition occurs in 
82 FE. and 115 B., after ὥσπερ, as here. Cf. Rid. § 262. 


E. (2.) οὐ γελοῖον] Schanz brackets, Cobet expunges.——(5.) εἰ yap 
διαβέβληνται--τῷ σώματι] If they are once at enmity with the body. δια- 
βάλλω has here its original meaning to put asunder, put at enmity with : 
hence its ordinary meaning, to accuse-——(7.) τούτου δὲ γιγνομένου εἰ 
φοβοῖντο] τούτου refers to the whole preceding clause. Madvig pro- 
poses τούτου δή. Heindorf remarks on the three occurrences of εἰ, the 
first being a supposition admitted of a thing actually existing = quando- 
quidem ;*the second (εἰ φοβοῖντο), an ordinary instance of hypothetical 
protasis, supposing a thing which need not actually exist = si; the 
third a farther explanation or iteration of this. protasis for the sake of 
increased impressiveness. ~Cobet (Nov. Lect. p. 102) would expunge the 
second εἰ before φοβοῖντο as an interpolation, but the difference of 
moods necessitates the repetition. Rid. § 207 on this example of Binary 
Structure, and compare 88 A. B. for similar prolongations. 


68. A. (3.) ἢ ἀνθρωπίνων μὲν παιδικῶν] ‘Objects of affection that 
were merely human,’ opposed to Θεῖα παιδικά, 1.6., Philosophy. Cf. 
Gorgias 482 A., φιλοσοφίαν, τὰ ἐμὰ παιδικά. Such traditions are 
referred to as the group of legends in Cony. 179 D., viz, the love 
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67 


~ , ~ 
op AS τεθνάναι ἥκιστα αὐτοῖς ἀνθρῴπων φοβερόν. ἐκ τῶνδε 


\ ΄ τὰ \ a WAN \ os ἐπε ΄ 
5 δὲ σκύπει. ει yap διαβέβληνται μὲν πανταχῇ TW σωματι, 
nD) Ν Ἂν ? ς Ἂς , - Ν Ν » ’ὔ ἌΝ: 
αὐτην OF καθ αὐτΉ}» ἐπιθυμοῦσι την ψυχὴν ἐχειν, τουτοῦυ CE 


> - \ τ - wn 5 
γιγνομένου él φοβοῖντο Kal αγανακτοιεν; οὐ πολλὴ αν ἀλο- 


/ wv ? Ν ” ᾽ = oS - > y ᾽ / 
68 yla Ein, EL μὴ AGMEVOL EKELOE LOLEY, OL αφικομεένοις ἐλπίς 


᾽ τῆ \ , ” - ” \ ; , @ 
EOTLY OU διὰ βίου ρῶν τυχειν ν᾿ ρων δὲ PPOVIGEWC Ἢ ῳ “ 
τι 


διεβέβληντο, τούτου ἀπηλλάχθαι ξυνύντος αὐτοῖς ; ἢ αν- 


, \ - \ o \ ey > 7, 
θρωπίνων μὲν παιδικῶν Και γυναικὼν και ULEWY ἀποθανόντων 


5 πολλοὶ δὴ ἑκόντες ἠθέλησαν εἰς “Αιδου ἐλθεῖν. ὑπὸ ταύτης 


- 


> 7 - ? , ~ ” Uf ᾽ πὶ τ 3 ’ν 
αγόμενοι τῆς ἐλπίδος, THC TOV ὀψεσθαί TE EKEL ων ἐπεθύμουν 
\ rez J θ ΄ὕ ὃς ” (Ξ; » > ~ \ 
και Guveocectat: φρονησεως € apa τις TW οντι ἐρῶν, Και 
λαβὼν σφόδρα τὴν αὐτὴν ταύτην ἐλπίδα, μηδαμοῦ ἄλλοθι 


»ωἹ 


ἐντεύξεσθαι αὐτῇ aSlWE λόγου ἢ ἐν “Διδου, ἀγανακτήσει 


5» θ , \ > » cy 2 , » , 
peas απ οὔὕὔνησκων Και OUK ασμένος εισιν αὐτοσὲ: οἴεσθαι YE 


ἡ, ἐὰν τῷ ὄντι YE 1, ὦ ἑταῖρε φιλόσοφος" σ ὄδρα va 
ΧΟ: cay 74 ee CREED ANOS γος ρα παρ 


αὐτῷ ταῦτα δόξει, μηδαμοῦ ἀλλοθι καθαρῶς ἐντεύξεσθαι 


of Alecestis for Admetus, Orpheus for Eurydice, and Achilles for 
Patroclus, all of whom were willing, from the power of affection, to 
descend to Hades. It is worthy of note that, while the traditions of 
victory over death by the power of Love* are thus alluded to, there 
is no reference to the numerous class of similar traditions regarding 
the power of Patriotism, resulting in self-sacrifice, such as that of 
Menececeus in the ‘ Phoenissee’ and Codrus. Of the more noble and 
constraining class of testimonies, namely, that of self-sacrifice for the 
sake of Truth, there is no mention in this enumeration, inasmuch as 
the first example of the same was only now being given to the world 
in the Athenian prison by the speaker of these words. 


B. (4.) ὅπερ ἄρτι ἔλεγον] This refers not to the statement of 
preceding clause, but to od πολλὴ ἂν ἀλογία εἴη, as repeated from 67 
E. (7.) τοῦτο ἀνδρὸς ὃν ἂν ἴδῃς] ὃν ἂν ἴδης is the explanation of 
τοῦτο, and is to be translated as if ἐὰν ἄνδρα idns.——(9.) οὐκ ἄρ᾽ ἢν] 
ἄρ᾽ ἦν, realises an unpleasant discovery, and expresses, not a condition 
or state necessarily past, but a present condition, with which one has 
come, through some past experience, to be now displeased. Compare 





Theogn. 700, Πλήθει δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἀρετὴ μία γίγνεται ἥδε, Πλουτεῖν " 


* The greatness of this power of natural affection is acknowledged in Ep, Rom. 
V.7. ὑπὲρ yap τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ τάχα τις καὶ τολμᾷ ἀποθανεῖν. 


3y the power 
of human 
Love, many, 
not philoso- 
phers, have 
overcome the 
fear of Death ; 
much more 
ought Philo- 
sophers, by 
the divine de- 
sire of Perfect 
Knowledge. 


The virtue of 
the mass of 
men contrast- 
ed with that 
which is the 
desire of the 
Philosophers. 


38 PLATONIS 

, > 4. ἘΝ OC ᾽ ΗΠ x “ , “ " 
φρονήσει ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ἐκεῖ. εἰ δὲ τοῦτο οὕτως ἔχει, ὕπερ ἀρτι 
> FS ~ ς 
ἔλεγον, οὐ πολλὴ ἂν ἀλογία εἴη, εἰ φοβοῖτο τὸν θάνατον ὁ 
τοιοῦτος ; Πολλὴ μέντοι νὴ Δία, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς. 


XIII. οὐκοῦν ἱκανόν σοι τεκμήριον, ἔφη, τοῦτο ἀν- 
δρὸς ὃν ἂν ἴδῃς ἀγανακτοῦντα μέλλοντα ἀποθανεῖσθαι, ὅτι 
> 


" - c 
οὐκ ap HV φιλόσοφος ἀλλά TiC φιλοσώματος 5 ο αὐτὸς δέ 
τὰ ᾽7ὕ Ἅ \ , \ 7 
που OVTOC τυγχάνει WY Και φιλοχρήματος και φιλότιμος, 

” X tee ,ὔ wD 7, , 7 »" -“ 
τοι Ta ETEPA TOUTWY ἡ ἀμφοτερα. Ilavv, Epy, EXEL OVTWC 
5 ᾿ 5 " 5 5 
ὡς λέγεις... Ap οὖν, ἔφη, ὦ Σιμμία, οὐ καὶ ἡ ὀνομαζο- 
7ὕ > U os e J , 7 
μένη ἀνδρεία τοις OUTW διακειμένοις μάλιστα προσήκει ; 
/ ~ \ Ν \ 
Πώντως δήπου, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἡ σωφροσύνη, ἣν καὶ 
e \ > ΄ὔ , ‘ \ Ν ᾽ , 
οἱ πολλοὶ ονομάζουσι σωφροσύνην, τὸ περι τὰς ἐπιθυμίας 
ἧς ᾿ - > > ? , a \ , 1 Soe d > 
μη ἐπτοῆσθαι ἀλλ ὀλιγώρως ἔχειν καὶ κοσμίως, ap ov 


, , / = ὔὕ - ᾽’ἅ 9. 
TOUTOLG μόνοις TPOGNHKEL τοις μάλιστα του σώματος ὀλιγω- 


τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων οὐδὲν ἄρ᾽ ἦν ὄφελος. The pretended philosopher (ef. 
φιλόδοξος, Pol. V. 480 A.) shows himself to be no philosopher, if he 
is afraid of that which is the philosopher’s study and desire—Death : 
he is proved not to be led by Reason, but by the lower nature (τὸ 
σῶμα), Whether that subjection show itself in the more reputable 
pursuit of honour (φιλότιμος) or in the more debasing pursuit of money 
(φιλοχρήματος), both of which classes are φιλοσώματοι. (Triple grada- 
tion of ἀγαθά, as in Legg. III. 697 B.) In 82 C. will be found a similar 
classification of character, grounded on the Platonic view of the elements 
of the constitution of Man, regarding which see Note I. 





C. (2.) ἤτοι τὰ ἕτερα τούτων ἢ ἀμφότερα] %.¢., ‘Either under one 
or other of these passions, and exempt from the other, or under the 
power of both together’. (On Syntax, cf. ἀμφότερα in apposition 
similarly, Dem., de Cor. 285, Rid. ὃ 17, 42). The argument then 
goes on to show, that the philosopher is not to cultivate one virtue 
at the expense of another, that he is not to be a man made up of 
shreds and patches, but to possess the full panoply of virtue in all 
its forms.——(5.) οὐκοῦν] From the length of the explanation, 
οὐκοῦν is resumed in the formula dp’ ot.——(7.) μὴ ἐπτοῆσθαι] 
The verb πτοεῖσθαι usually implies trembling from fear, here it is 
used of the tremulousness of Impatient Desire, cf. 108 A., where 
ἐπτοῆσθαι is the result of ἐπιθυμίας. So the Latin word trepidare 
is used of joy, the excess of which performs the effect of fear: ef. 
Liv. XXIII. 7. 
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- \ , “- ᾽ , 7 \? Ν 
D ροῦσί τε καὶ ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ Cwow ; Ἀνάγκη, Ey. Et yap 
- > ~ ¢ ~ 7 > / 
ἐθέλεις, n ὃ 0c, ἐννοῆσαι THY γε τῶν ἄλλων ἀνδρείαν τε 
\ Tape > ” ~ ͵ὕ - , 
Kal σωφροσύνην, δόξει σοι εἶναι ἄτοπος. Πῶς δή, ὦ Σώ- 
> Ss > 7 “ Ν 7) c ~ 7 
κρατες; Οἴσθα, n ὃ oc, OTL TOY θάνατον ἤγουνται πᾶντες 
ε " - - Ξ- \ , 7 > ~ 
5 οἱ ἄλλοι τῶν μεγάλων κακων εἰναι; Kar μάλα, Epy. Οὐκοῦν 
’ ’ - « v7 > ~ ε > - Ν 
φόβῳ μειζόνων κακων υπομένουσιν αὐὑτων OL ἀνδρεῖοι τον 
Ἃ vd c , 7 = = Ne ” 
Qavarov, οταν UTOMEVWOW 5 ἔστι ταῦτα. Tw δεδιέναι apa 
\ > ay , , ἈΝ ε ΄ , 
και δέει ἀνδρεῖοί εισι TAYTEC πλὴν οι φιλόσοφοι. καιτοι 
Uy , Ν \ , > - cy , 
E ἀλογόν γε δέει τινὰ καὶ δειλίᾳ ἀνδρεῖον εἰναι. . Llavu μὲν 
τ , , ε ΄ >» > ca ~ jo 
ουν. ΤΙ δέ; Ol κοσμιοι αὐτων OV TaUTOY τοῦτο πεπον- 
> αν Ν \ 7, ,ὕ > , ͵, , 
θασιν----ἀκολασίᾳ τινι σωφρονὲς εισι; καιτοι φαμεν ye που 
a7 - > > , - , , er 
ἀδύνατον εἰναι, ἀλλ ὁμὼως AUTOLC συμβαίνει τουτῳ ομοιον 
> Ν 7H Ν \ , ἈΝ Re ΄, 
δειναι TO malloc TO περι TauTHY THY evn On σωφροσυνὴν * 


Vs Ν yA € - - δα - 
φοβούμενοι yee ἑτέρων ἡδονῶν στερηθῆναι Kal ἐπιθυμοῦντες 


D. (2.) ἐθέλεις] Old reading ἐθελήσεις, to suit δύξε. But B. 
and the weight of evidence go for text, and cf. similar (with fut. in 
apod.) in Prot. 324 A., 342 D., etc.——(5.) τῶν μεγάλων κακῶν] The 
reading of Stephens is μεγίστων, but this is not confirmed by the best 
MSS., and is against the citations of the passage in Olympiodorus, 
Stobzeus, and Jamblichus. It was common to speak of Death as itself 
μέγιστον κακόν (cf. Apol. 29 A., 40 A.), but to have done so here would 
searcely have suited the argument that follows regarding μείζονα 
kaxd.——(8.) δέει avdpeioi] Plutarch (Romul. 37 D.) alludes to this 
paradoxical expression, 6 δὲ, ἐκεῖνο τὸ τοῦ Πλάτωνος, ἀτεχνῶς ὑπὸ δέους 
ἀνδρεῖος γενόμενος. Socrates is arguing that the courage of the mass of 
men is not a principle grounded on right reason (cf. Thueyd. 11. 40, on 
courage co-existing with ignorance), but a compromise or choice in 
order to avoid certain evils, just as the temperance of many is not from 
a love of temperance itself, but from a stronger love of one’s good name, 
and of other advantages flowing from temperance, as well as a salutary 
fear of the evils of intemperance.——(9.) ἄλογον] Old vulgate reading 
was ἄτοπον, but MSS. oppose. 


E. (2.) πεπόνθασιν! On asyndeton after πάσχειν with pronoun, as 
in 73 B., 74 A., ef. Rid. § 207, Madv. Synt. ὃ 190.——(3.) καίτοι] 
Cf. similar sequence by ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως in 69 A., Cony. 177 E., Euthyph. 3 C. 





69 A. (2.) ἄλλων] Bracketed by Schanz after Cobet, which per- 
haps improves the emphasis.——(3.) 6] Note rare attraction of what 





The common 
views of Cou- 
rage and 
Temperance 
shown to be 
hollow, and 
resting on 
compromise. 
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ἐκείνων, ἄλλων ἀπέχονται ὑπ᾿ ἄλλων κρατούμενοι. καίτοι 
καλοῦσί γε ἀκολασίαν τὸ ὑπὸ τῶν ἡδονῶν ἄρχεσθαι" ἀλλ᾽ 
ὕμως συμβαίνει αὐτοῖς κρατουμένοις ὑφ᾽ ἡδονῶν κρατεῖν 
ἄλλων ἡδονῶν. τοῦτο δ᾽ ὅμοιόν ἐστιν ᾧ νῦν δὴ ἐλέγετο, τῷ 


ve Ὁ 7 
τρύπον τινὰ δι ἀκολασίαν αὐτοὺς σεσωφρονίσθαι. ” Eotke 


id id 


yap. τῶ μακάριε Σιμμία, uy yap οὐχ αὕτη Ui] 1) ὀρθὴ 


is naturally Nominative. ᾿Μαῦᾶν. Synt. § 103, n. 2. Cf. Rid. § 189.----- 
(5.) Ὦ. μακάριε Σιμμία! An expression of earnestness, as introducing 
a weighty utterance. The elliptical use of μὴ yap adds intensity, 
being equivalent to ἔλκουε, δεῖ yap φοβεῖσθαι μή x. τ. λ. Similar use 
of μή in Crito, 48 C. There is some doubt as to the reading in the 
first clause. The Vulgata takes no notice of ἀλλαγή, and supposes ὁδύς 
to be understood. In certain MSS., however, ἀλλαγή has been dis- 
covered, and ἀλλὰ ἡ in MS. B. points in the same direction. It must 
be confessed, however, that ἀλλαγή does not suit πρὸς ἀρετήν as ὁδός 
does, and the use of πρός in next clause is not in point (Rid, ὃ 128 finds 
pregnant sense in πρός). The true reading is probably one that pre- 
serves ἀλλαγή in the text, without combining it with πρὸς ἀρετήν, viz: 
μὴ yap οὐχ αὕτη ἢ ἡ ὀρθὴ πρὸς ἀρετήν, ἀλλαγῇ ἡδονὰς k. τ. X., ἡ ὀρθή 
being equivalent to ἡ εὐθεῖα, the allusion being to the simile of the 
Two Paths, with which this portion of the Discussion opened (66 B., 
ἀτραπός τις). The conjunction of ἀλλαγῇ with its verb is kindred with 
that in Conv. 195 B., φεύγων φυγῇ. Cf 75 D., ἐν ταῖς ἀποκρίσεσιν 
ἀποκρινόμενοι. The following meaning thus results :—‘I fear that this 
is not the right road towards virtue—by a kind of mercantile traflicking 
to barter one kind of selfish pleasures in exchange for another class of 
selfish pleasures, and greater considerations for smaller, as one deals 
with coins; but (I suspect) that this alone is the sterling coin, to 
obtain which we must exchange all things else—Wisdom ; and that 
whatever is procured or parted with, for this as the end, and with 
this as the standard, is truly a realisation at once of Courage, and 
Self-Control, and Justice, and in one comprehensive word, True Virtue, 
as co-existing with Wisdom, independently of the presence or absence 
of Pleasures and Fears, and the whole Army of the Passions’, The 
comparison represents φρόνησις as the sole coin current * of value in 
the view of the soul, other considerations, such as Pleasures, not being 
valid in its currency. Though the simile suits in the main, it is not 
to be pressed in detail: πιπρασκόμενα applies well to whatever is 
parted with in order to obtain φρόνησις, but the analogy fails in 
the case of ὠνούμενα, inasmuch as φρόνησις does not need to be given 
away in the same manner as money requires to be given away in 


“ With the one ὀρθὸν νόμισμα of the passage compare the similar metaphor εἷς 
πολύτιμος μαργαρίτης in St. Matth. XIII. 46, 
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Ν > Ν 5 ᾽ὔ « Ν Ν. aS) 4 N λύ “Ὁ 
πρὸς ἀρετὴν ἀλλαγή, ἡδονὰς προς noovag και λύπας προς 
λύπας καὶ φύβον πρὺς popov καταλλάττεσθαι, καὶ μείζω 


N Ne ¢ ! ἜΣ ἐᾺ εεῖς: , Ως 
προς ἐλάττω, ωσπὲρ νομισματα, α Uf) EKELVO μόνον TO 


νόμισμα ὀρθόν, ἀνθ᾽ οὗ Cet ἅπαντα ταῦτα καταλλάττεσθαι, 


΄ \ , \ ΄ \ N , > , ,ὕ 
B Φρόνησις, και τουτου μὲν πάντα KAL META τουτου ὠνουμέενα 


\ 7, Se, “ Noga: U \ ’ 
τε Και πιπρασκομενα τῳ OVTL Ὦ και ἀνδρεία και owppoovrn 


purchasing. On the chief points in the Platonic theory of Virtue, see 
Note K. 


B. (1.) ὠνούμενα] Note ὠνούμενα as passive (Don. Gr. Gr., p. 
275), a usage not unfrequent with pres. participles of deponents, as 
ἐπιφθεγγόμενος in Soph. 257 C. (Rid. § 249, 304 supposes ἄλλα 
implied with πάντα and takes’ τούτου to belong by chiasmus only to 
πιπρασκόμενα. He further takes μετὰ φρονήσεως to be abbreviated 
for φρονήσεως καὶ μετὰ φρονήσεως, antithetic to τούτου καὶ μετὰ τούτου, 
§ 232).——(5.) χωριζόμενα δὲ φρονήσεως] ‘ But where these emotions 
(pleasures, etc.) are severed from Wisdom, and played off like counters 
against each other, then I fear such virtue is but a sham, and is in 
reality slavish and sordid.’ τοιαύτη is a condensed repetition of the 
description given at length in χωριζόμενα x. τ. dX. Cf. τοιαύτη similarly 
used in apposition to a participle, in Soph. 263 D. As to the con- 
struction of χωριζόμενα, it appears to be in the nominative, being in 
explanatory apposition to ἡ τοιαύτη ἀρετή : cf. ὠνούμενα above. The 
explanation of ἀλλαττόμενα ἀντὶ ἀλλήλων is found at length in 68 © 
D. E., where the mass of men who act on temporary interest, not on 
principle, are able to vanquish one ἡδονή only by thinking another 
ἡδονή greater, and thus their temperance has its root in a love of 
ἡδονὴ, that is, in a kind of intemperance, not in. the discernment 
(φρόνησις) of what is truly desirable.  oxtaypapia* has 1° its 
primary meaning from scene-painting, painting in perspective (cf. 
Photii Lex., σκιαγράφος- ὁ νῦν oxnvoypados, and Miiller’s Ancient 
Art, ὃ 136, 2), as in Pol. VII. 523 B., X. 602 D.; thence 2° «com- 
plete sketch, rough draft, as in Pol. IX. 583 B.; 3° allusion, deceit, as 
here and Crit. 107 C. From its primary sense of scene-painting, 
Aristotle (Rhet. III. 12) compares the effect of popular oratory to that 
of σκιαγραφία, where the point of view is remote, and where τὰ ἀκριβῆ 
would therefore be wasted. Compare Cicero’s allusion to σκιαγραφία 
(Tuse. III. 2), ‘Consectatur nullam eminentem effigiem virtutis sed 
adumbratam tmaginem glorie’. A kindred simile, as contrasting reality 


* Tt is amusing to find the anti-theoretical Aristophanes repaying the reproaches 
of the philosophers in their own coin; in Ran. 1493, he avers that the Socratic school 
anatomised virtue to a mere σκαριφισμός, which, according to the instructive note of 
the Scholiast on the passage, is equivalent to σκιαγραφία. 


Intelligent 
Perception a 
necessary 
constituent 
of true Virtue 
in all its 
forms. 
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5 ’ 
καὶ δικαιοσύνη Kat ξυλλήβδην ἀληθὴς ἀρετὴ μετὰ φρονή- 
, \ 5 - 
σεως, καὶ προσγιγνομένων καὶ ἀπογιγνομένων καὶ ἡδονῶν 
\ 7, = \ = ND I, a , - iA 
καὶ φόβων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων πάντων τῶν τοιούτων: χωρι- 
NS: , > \ 
Comeva δὲ φρονήσεως καὶ ἀλλαττόμενα ἀντὶ ἀλλήλων μὴ 
[ε 2) Ἂς \ ~ , 
σκιαγραφία τις ἢ ἡ τοιαύτη ἀρετὴ καὶ τῷ ὄντι ἀνδραπο- 
\ > > , 
δώδης TE Kal οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς οὐδ᾽ ἀληθὲς ἔχουσα, TO δ᾽ ἀληθὲς 
τ » (cy / / = Le 7 \ ΄ 
τῷ ὄντι ἢ κἀθαρσίς τις τῶν τοιούτων πάντων, καὶ ἡ σωφ- 
, \ t , \ c 2 , \ 5 Ν ς ᾽΄ 
ροσύνη Kal 1 δικαιοσύνη καὶ ἡ ἀνδρεία καὶ αὐτὴ ἡ φρύ- 
cy \ \ 
νῆησις μὴ καθαρμός τις 7. καὶ κινδυνεύουσι Kal οἱ τὰς 


Ν εἰ Ὕ atte ᾽ὔ > ~ s >) XA 
τελετὰς ημιν ουτοι καταστήσαντες OU φαῦλοι ειναι. ἀλλὰ 


with appearance, is that in Meno 100 A., regarding Tiresias, οἷος πέ- 
mura, ai δὲ σκιαὶ ἀΐσσουσι, k. τ. A. Regarding ἀνδραποδώδης, an apt 
illustration of its foree may be drawn from Bion’s allegory (Plut. Mor. 
7 C.), whereby pretenders to philosophy were likened to the suitors in 
the Odyssey, who, while they aspired to the hand of the queen, became 
content with the menial company of the slaves, who were but the hand- 
maids of Penelope. 


C. (2.) ἡ ἀνδρεία]! MS. B. omits ἡ, and recent editors follow. Cf. 
similar omissions in Rid. § 237.——(3.) καθαρμός tis] καθαρμός differs 
from the foregoing κάθαρσις, as a result from process. Regarding philo- 
sophy as a purification, cf. Xen. Conv. I. 4, ἄνδρες ἐκκεκαθαρμένοι τὰς 
ψυχάς, 1.0. philosophers : also, as a definition of καθαρμός, Soph. 227 D., 
τὸ λιπεῖν μὲν θάτερον (1.¢. πονηρίαν), ἐκβαλεῖν δὲ ὅσον ἂν ἢ που φλαῦρον. 
——(4.) οἱ τὰς τελετὰς. . .. καταστήσαντες] The mention οὗ καθαρμός 
suggests that of the Mysteries, which professed to convey καθαρμός, 
and secure purity in another world. This belief is apparent in the 
so-called Homeric hymn to Demeter (1. 485), where the ζόφος edpaets 
is the germ of the notion in the Platonic period, that the uninitiated 
or unpurified would be condemned to dwell ἐν βορβόρῳ βαρβαρικῷ τινι 
(Pol. VII. 533 C., also Pol. II. 363 D., Arist. Ran. 145). (4.) οὐ 
φαῦλοι] The Vulgate adds τινες, but the weight of MS. authority and 
citations is against it. In this expression (cf. Hor. I. 28, 14, non 
sordidus auctor nature verique), there is probably an appeal against 
the disrepute into which the subject of oracles and the mysteries had 
been brought by the base forgeries of Onomacritus (Herod. VII. 6). It 
is worthy of remark, as an illustration of the maxim in 64 A., that in 
later times τελετή and τελευτή were regarded as kindred processes : 
Themistius (Stobee. 120, 28) speaks of death as a πάθος, οἷον οἱ τελεταῖς 
μεγάλαις κατοργιαζόμενοι. Διὸ καὶ TO ῥῆμα τῷ ῥήματι. . . . TOU τελευτᾶν 
καὶ τελεῖσθαι προσέοικε. -----(ῦ.) τῷ ὄντι] Belongs properly to κείσεται; 
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vn > , / 


πᾷ v2 ae f “ Δ δ᾽ ὦ 
5 τῳ οντι πάλαι αἰνίττεσθαι οτι OC αν αμυητος και ἀτέλεστος 


᾽ / c 

εἰς Αιδου ἀφίκηται, ἐν βορβόρῳ κείσεται, ὁ δὲ κεκα- 
/ \ y ᾽ - > , 4 “- 

θαρμένος τε και τετελεσμένος EKELGE ἀφικόμενος μέτα θεῶν 


ΘΟ ἥν Αι Ν Ὰ ¢ ε \ Ν 7 
OLKYOEL, ξισι γαρ On, WC φασιν οἱ περι τας τελετάς, ναρ- 


Ὃ θηκοφύροι μὲν πολλοί, βάκχοι δέ τε παῦροι" οὗτοι δ᾽ εἰσὶ 


Or 


κατὰ τὴν ἐμὴν δόξαν οὐκ ἄλλοι ἢ οἱ πεφιλοσοφηκύτες 
’ ~ ire Ν \ » Ν 7, N Ν > \ > ͵ 

ορθῶς. ων δὴ Kal Eyw κατα ve TO δυνατὸν οὐδὲν ἀπέλιπον 
ἐν τῷ βίῳ ἀλλὰ παντὶ τρόπῳ προὐθυμήθην γενέσθαι ~ εἰ δ᾽ 


> ~ 5 a , 5 ’ > - 3 , . 
ὀρθῶς προὐθυμήθην και τι ἡνυσάᾶμὲεν, EKELOE ἐλθόντες TO 


σαφὲς εἰσόμεθα, ἐὰν θεὸς ἐθέλῃ, ὀλίγον ὕστερον, ὡς ἐμοὶ 


Rid. § 303.——(6.) ἀμύητος] Cp. Ar. Pax, 371, δεῖ yap μυηθῆναί με 
πρὶν teOvnkéva.——(8.) ναρθηκοφύροι μὲν πολλοί, βάκχοι δέ τε παῦροι] 
According to Olympiodorus an Orphic line, metrically Πολλοὶ μέν κ.τ.λ. 
The proverb was applied to the frequency of profession and the rarity 
of reality. Clemens Al. refers to it twice (Strom. 1. ὃ 92, V. ὃ 17) asa 
Gentile maxim parallel to Πολλοὶ γάρ εἰσι κλητοί, ὀλίγοι δὲ ἐκλεκτοί (St. 
Matth. XX. 16). Cp. Plutarch (Mor. 352 C.), οὔτε γὰρ φιλοσόφους 
πωγωνοτροφίαι καὶ τριβωνοφορίαι ποιοῦσιν, οὔτε ᾿Ισιακοὺς ai λινοστολίαι 
καὶ ξύρησις - ἀλλὰ Ἰσιακός ἐστιν ὡς ἀληθῶς ὁ τὰ δεικνύμενα καὶ δρώμενα 
περὶ τοὺς θεοὺς... . λόγῳ ζητῶν. (Same doctrine without the meta- 
phor in Euthyd. 307 A.) It is remarkable that βάκχος was the name 
both for the worshipper and for the god: ef. Schol. Arist. Eq. 406. 
Whatever views may be entertained regarding the inner sense of these 
Bacchie mysteries, or whether, as Lobeck doubts, there was any inner 
sense at all, the contrast* they presented to ordinary life was sufficient 
to suggest to Plato imagery capable of representing and illustrating the 
relation in which, according to his view, true philosophy stood to the 
life of the common mass of men. It is worth noting that most of the 
so-called heads of Plato himself are in reality of the Indian Bacchus 
(Visconti in King’s Horace, p. 446). 


D. (2.) ὧν] ‘One of whom.’ Depends on γενέσθαι, Rid. § 300.— 
(5.) καί τι ἠνύσαμεν] The transition to the plural number (sometimes 
through modesty, Ion, 530 A., ἠνεγκάμεθα), in a part of the protasis 
5 Y; ’ YS AIIS EY I I 


* There is reason to believe that the fantastic strangeness of the Bacchic rites 
had its root in the passion for adventure or romance, which is only a perverted form of 
that Aspiration, the philosophic form of which Plato was the first to develope. The 
dress of the goat-footed Satyrs, the fawnskin, garlands, and thyrsus, the practice of 
painting themselves with vermilion—in fact, the whole paraphernalia of Bacchic cos- 
tume originated in an enthusiastic desire to burst the bonds of the exhausted present, 
and frame a new creation on what Imagination deemed more marvellous conditions. 
‘Unus non sufficit orbis: Aestuat infelix angusto limite mundi’. 


Tlustration 
of the whole 
subject 
drawn from 
the Myste- 
ries, as to the 
rarity of Pu- 
rity, or Spiritu- 
ality, notwith- 
standing its 
needfuiness. 
Socrates con- 
cludes with a 
renewed ex- 
pression of his 
hope in death. 
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~ ~ 3 “- ν᾽ (cd 
δοκεῖ. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἐγώ, ἔφη, ὦ Σιμμία τε καὶ Κέβης, ἀπο- 
- c 3 ᾽ id ~ > ,ὔ \ A ᾽ tA 
λογοῦμαι, ὡς εἰκότως ὑμας τε ἀπολείπων καὶ τοὺς ἐνθάδε 
΄ > ~ , SQ?) Ὁ comic , > 
δεσπότας οὐ χαλεπῶς φέρω οὐὸ ayavakTw, ἡγούμενος κα- 
“ 7 \ a 
κεῖ οὐδὲν ἧττον ἢ ἐνθάδε δεσπόταις τε ἀγαθοῖς ἐντεύξεσθαι 
\ e , os \ = 3 , Ἄ a 
καὶ ἑταίροις" [ τοῖς δὲ πολλοῖς ἀπιστίαν παρέχει ‘| εἴ τι 
᾿ c 7 ΄ ΄ ᾽ > ~ > , x ~ 9 , 
οὖν ὑμῖν πιθανώτερός εἰμι ἐν τῇ ἀπολογίᾳ ἢ τοῖς Αθηναίων 
= s » 
δικασταῖς, εὖ ἂν ἔχοι. 
ae > ~ ~ 
XIV. Βιἰπόντος δὴ τοῦ Σωκράτους ταῦτα ὑπολα- 
€ oS 5" ey δὰ 
Pov ὁ Κέβης ἔφη: Σώκρατες, τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ 
καλῶς λέγεσθαι, τὰ δὲ περὶ τῆς ψυχῆς πολλὴν ἀπιστίαν 


ῃ - > ΄ ΨΥ ‘ > ~ τ ΄ 
παρέχει τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, μὴ ἐπειδὰν ἀπαλλαγῇ τοῦ σὥώ- 
- , - > > = , , 

ματος οὐδαμοῦ ἔτι ἢ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ διαφθείρηταί 
\ > ’ vy Ἃ ς » > ᾽ὔ 5 ιν 

τε καὶ ἀπολλύηται, ἡ ἂν ὁ ἄνθρωπος ἀποθάνῃ---εὐθὺς 
τὸ J “ ΄ ἐπ , Ὁ - 
ἀπαλλαττομένη τοῦ σώματος καὶ ἐκβαίνουσα ὥσπερ πνεῦ- 


Ἂ N ἣν - ” ῃ \ ΝΣ 
μα ἢ Κάᾶπνος διασκεδασθεῖσα οἰχῆται διαπτομίνη και ουὸὲν 


seems introductory to its subsequent insertion in the apodosis. Hein- 
dorf reads ἠνυσάμην, but almost all the MSS., and the quotation in 
Clemens Al. (Str. 1. § 92), are in favour of the other reading. 


E. (3.) τοῖς δὲ πολλοῖς ἀπιστίαν παρέχει] Scil. τοῦτο or τὸ πρᾶγμα. 
It must be confessed that this clause has an awkward effect in this 
peroration, and recent editors, Hermann excepted, generally consider it 
an interpolation from 70 A.——(4.) εὖ ἄν ἔχοι] Similar combination of 
moods 70 D., εἰ δὲ μὴ ἔστι. . .. ἄν δέοι. 


70 A. (4.) εὐθὺς... .. 7] This sentence a complete double to 
the preceding : Rid. ὃ 207.——(5.) ὥσπερ πνεῦμα ἢ καπνός] Cp. Hom. 
I]. XXIII. 100, ψυχὴ δὲ κατὰ χθονὸς nUTE καπνὸς ᾧχετο τετριγυῖα; 
also Aisch. Sup. 759. This image of a breath or vapour to indicate the 
soul, was afterwards a favourite with the Epicureans, as in Luer. IIT. 
437, 456; Sext. Empir. IX. p. 568, καὶ οὐχ, ὡς ἔλεγεν ὁ Ἐπίκουρος, 
(7.) οὐδὲν] Notable after μή. Cf Stallb. 
Meno 89 D. Schanz, following Vermehren, brackets otynrae . . . . ἢ. 


~ , / 
καπνοῦ δίκην σκίδνανται. 





B. (2.) παραμυθίας δεῖται καὶ πίστεως] In Legg. IV. 720 A., παρα- 
pvdia and πειθώ are similarly combined. “παραμυθία non sulum est 
consolatio animi, sed etiam judicii confirmatio, qua sententia difficilis 
et incredibilis ad probabilitatem explicatur’—Wyttenbach. παραμυθία, 
as distinguished from πίστις, or full persuasion, seems to refer to consi- 
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7 ve ple ἦν ᾽ UJ 7 7 > ἐν θ᾽ οι. καὶ τ 
ETL OV a {LOU Ub ἕπει, εεττὲρ ει ἢ που αὐτῇ] Κα αὐτὴν ὠυνη- 


\ 5) , ~ ~ τ \ ~ 
θροισμίνη Kal ἀπηλλαγμένη TOUTWY τῶν KaAKWY WY Gu γ»υν 


4 
Σώκρατες, 


δὴ διῆλθες, πολλὴ ἂν ἐλπὶς εἴη καὶ καλή, ὦ 
- Ν - » 
we ἀληθῆ ἐστὶν a σὺ λέγεις " ἀλλὰ τοῦτο δὴ ἴσως οὐκ 
> , , - \ , c of c Ων 
ὀλίγης παραμυθίας δεῖται καὶ πίστεως, ὡς ἔστι τε ἡ ψυχὴ 
> ’ - > 7, , 2 A \ 7 
ἀποθανόντος τοῦ ἀνθρώπου καί τινα δύναμιν ἔχει καὶ φρό- 
lee ᾿Αληθῆ, ἔφη; τ᾿ ο Σωκράτης, ὦ Κέβης - ἀλλὰ 
i δὴ ΠΟ με: ἢ τη: αὐτῶν τούτων [βούλει διαμυθολό- 
γῶμεν, εἴτε εἰκὸς οὕτως ἔχειν εἴτε μή; "Eywye οὖν, ἔφη ὁ 
ul J ~ 
Κέβης, ἡδέως ἂν ἀκούσαιμι, ἥντινα δόξαν ἔχεις περὶ αὐτῶν. 
" ᾽ - - a “ἃ ς ᾽ - - 
Οὔκουν Y av οἶμαι, ἢ δ᾽ ὃς ὁ Σωκράτης, εἰπεῖν τινα νῦν 
> , ᾿] ? ? εὖ of Ὁ >A ~ \ > 
ἀκούσαντα, οὐὸ εἰ κωμῳδιοποιὸς εἴη, ὡς ἀδολεσχῶ καὶ οὐ 
\ ~ 2 - - 
περὶ προσηκόντων τοὺς λόγους ποιοῦμαι. εἰ οὖν δοκεῖ, 
χρὴ διασκοπεῖσθαι. 


XV. Σκεψώμεθα δὲ αὐτὸ τῃδέ πῃ, εἴτ᾽ apa ἐν “Αιδου 


derations derived from the μυθολογία, and πίστις to those derived from 
the dialectics of the Pheedo: see above in 61 E. ἠρέμα παραμυθεῖται, 
83 A. 


C. (1.) οὐδ᾽ εἰ κωμῳδιοποιὸς εἴη] This meek allusion to the injury 
he had received at the hands of the comic poets, shows that, in Plato’s 
judgment, the effect of the misrepresentations of Aristophanes and his 
compeers was more serious than Schlegel and other apologists of Aris- 
tophanes are willing to admit. It is in favour of this view that 
Socrates takes up a portion of the ‘Apology’ with an attempt to do 
away with prejudices against him created by the comic poets. Besides 


Cebes requests 
him to unfold 
the grounds of 
his hope of in- 
telligent exist- 
ence after 
death. 
Socrates con- 
sents, with the 
remark that 


\ even his friends 


the comic poets 
would consider 
the discussion 
not inappro- 
priate in his 
present cir- 
cumstances. 


Aristophanes, Amipsias brought Socrates on the stage in threadbare ἡ 


garment (ἐν τρίβωνι), in the same year as that in which the Nubes was 
brought out ; and Eupolis, who, according to the Scholiast (on Nubes 
97), handled him more roughly than even Aristophanes, satirised him 
thus : Μισῶ ye δῆτ᾽ ἐκεινονὶ τὸν πτωχὸν Αδολέσχην" ἢ ὃς τἄλλα μὲν 
πεφρόντικεν, ὁπόθεν δὲ καταφαγεῖν ἔχοι, τούτου κατημέληκεν. With 
reference to these satires, Diogenes La. (II. 27) says, with unwonted 
point, λανθάνουσιν ἑαυτοὺς, δ ὧν σκώπτουσιν, ἐπαινοῦντες αὐτόν. 





* ᾿Αδολεσχία (jocularly pled guilty. to by Socrates himself, Theet. 195 C.) is 
included among the accusations of the ‘Nubes’ (1. 1485), no doubt from the seemingly 
yain repetitions in the Socratic discussions. Aristophanes seems to have continued in 
the same attitude towards Socrates to the end ; cf. Aves (1282, 1553), exhibited in B.C. 
414, and Rane (1482—99) exhibited in B.C. 405. It would be interesting to know what 
were the real feelings of Aristophanes during this month of Thargelion, B.C. 399. 


40 PLATONIS 
, 10 


» ἢ ε \ , - 2 ie » \ 
εισιν AL ψυχα t τελευτησάντων των ἀνβρῴώπων ειἰτε καὶ ov. 5 
ἊΝ \ ΕΥ̓ 7 ΄ Ἢ td ΘΝ, 
παλαιὸς μὲν OUY εστι τις λύγος, ου μεμνήμεθα, ως εἰσιν 
> > - J va! \ , - >) ~ 
ἐνθένδε αφικομεναι EKEL, KAL πάλιν yé δεῦρο αφικνουνται 


- > ~ 
The first for- Kal γίγνονται ἐκ των τεθνεώτων" καὶ ει τοῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχει, 
mal Argu- » , ’ ~ > , N ~ ” 
ceatiog:. |) era γίγνεσθαι ἐκ τῶν ἀποθανόντων τοὺς ζῶντας, ἀλλο 
pounded, 
which rests 
on the neces: ἐγίγνοντο μὴ οὖσαι, καὶ τοῦτο ἱκανὸν τεκμήριον TOU ταῦτ᾽ 
sity that Ξ A ay τ , “ > ΄ 2) 
there is a ειναι. ει τῳ OVTL φανερὸν γιγνοιτο οτι οὐδαμόθεν ἄλλοθεν 
Cycle of Ex- , ε - ACLs ~ , ’ \ Ny, 
ieconees γίγνονται οι ζῶντες ἢ ἐκ τῶν τεθνεώτων - εἰ δὲ μὴ εστι 


ἍἋ Ss Ἂ £ \ c ~ ᾽ ~ >) ον » ͵ὔ D 
τι ἢ εἴν ὧν iat ψυχαι μων εκει: OU γαρ αν που πάλιν 


τοῦτο, ἄλλου av του δέοι λόγου. Πώνυ μὲν οὖν. ἔφη 5 
O Κέβης. Μὴ τοίνυν κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, σκόπει 
μόνον τοῦτο, εἰ [Ξούλει ἑᾷον μαθεῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ κατὰ ζῴων 
πώντων καὶ φυτῶν, καὶ ξυλλήβδην ὅσαπερ ἔχει γένεσιν, 


\ 7, » ἘΣ Ὁ ς \ " 7, 2 ” 
περι TAVTWV ἴδωμεν, ap OUTWOL yeyveTae TaVTA, OUK GAA- 


(2.) ot] Belongs to προσηκόντων. Rid. § 298, who compares πολὺ ἔτι 
in 110 C.—(4.) αὐτὸ τῇδέ πῃ εἴτε] αὐτό refers to the subject generally, 
εἴτε introduces the point of view under which he proposes to consider 
it, viz., as to whether (εἴτε being here equivalent to utrum) existence 
can be affirmed of the souls in Hades. (In 71 E., 107 A., the answer 
is given in the affirmative.}——(6.) παλαιὸς... . λόγος] Cf. Meno 
81 B. The probable reference is to the Orphic, and afterwards Pytha- 
gorean notion of a Cycle of existence, on which notion was founded 
the doctrine of Metempsychosis. Some points in the history of this 
doctrine will be found in Note L.——(7.) ἐκεῖ] Belongs properly to εἰσὶ. 
‘ After their departure from this world they are in the other. —Cope. 


D. (2.) τεκμήριον τοῦ ταῦτ᾽ eiva] A proof that such is the case. 
Heindorf proposed to accept Forster’s conjecture, αὐτάς (1.6., ψυχάς), 
but this is unnecessary: cf. ταῦτ᾽ in 62 D., equivalent to tovro.—-— 
(6.) κατὰ] Rid. § 121——(8.) κατὰ ζῴων πάντων καὶ φυτῶν] Olympio- 
dorus observes that Plato, in what we may call the Cyclical argument, 
does not touch the question of individual immortality. The scope of 
it may be thus expressed. As Birth is the gate of Life, Dying must be 
a corresponding transition, not into nothingness, but into another form 
of existence, out of which Birth is again the transition. The whole 
process of Existence implies a reciprocating Polarity, all change being 
a movement from one extreme towards its opposite-—e.g., when a thing 
is said to become just, this implies a state of injustice previously, or 
when a thing is said to become unjust, this implies necessarily a previous 
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X 0 Ἅ ᾽ - , , ἈΝ , [ 7, x 
E ηοὔεν ἢ EK τῶων EVAVTLWY TA EVAVTLA, Οοσοις τυγχάνει ον 


on 


ral 


~ » [εν - ἐν - ᾿ ~ \ 
TOLOUTOY TL, OLOY TO καλὸν τῳ αισχρῳ ἐναντίον που Και 
OL LANA \ ” ‘ Ul e of - > 
tKatov ἀδίκῳ, Kal ἄλλα δὴ μυρια OUTWC EX El. TOUTO ουν 
7 > > - . »" > ’ in) 
σκεψώμεθα, αρα αναγκΚαιον, OOOLG εστί TL EVAVTLOY, μηὸδα- 
’, » > ‘ , Ἅ > ~ >) ~ > , 
μόθεν ἄλλοθεν αὐτὸ γίγνεσθαι Ἢ Ἐκ τὸοῦυ αὐτῷ ἑναντιου. 
= 7] -y7 , Tie 2P INS 
οιόὸν οταν μεῖζόν “ἢ γίγνηται, avayKy TOU & ἐλάττονος 
» LA 7 - , , b) ~ Ἃ 
OVTOC προτερον ETELTA μεῖζον γίγνεσθαι 3 Nat. Οὐκοῦν καν 
oS , ᾽ , ” 7, e 
ἔλαττον γίγνηται, εκ μείζονος OVYTOC T POTEPOV υστερὸν 
wv / / U ¢ ‘ ᾽ ᾽ 
ἔλαττον γενησέεται > ᾿ ἔστιν, eon, OUTW. Καὶ μὴν εἕ ἰσχυ- 
,ὔ ‘ > I \ ᾽ ,ὔ SS ~ 
βροτέρου TO ἀσθενέστερον Kat εκ βραδυτέρου το θᾶττον 5 
, , ” - , » ΕῚ 
Πάνυ γε. Τὶ δέ; ἂν τι χεῖρον γίγνηται, οὐκ ἐξ ἀμείνο- 
\ Ἃ Ὁ td 22 LO , - Ν ” 
voc, Kat ay tKALOTEDOY, cGy’ Ὁ (KWTEPOU 3 Πῶς yee OU 3 
e ~ Ψ ow of ~ ͵ , 
Tkavwc OUY, EPN, EYOMLEVY TOUTO, ὅτι πώντα οὕτω ί νεται 
ot VY > 


ἐξ ἐναντίων τὰ ἐναντία πράγματα; Πάνυ γε. Ti & av; 


state of justice. This is illustrated by the important analogy of Sleep, 
as affording a parallel image to Death. As the transition called falling 
asleep is opposite to, and implies the other transition called awaking, so 
dying is but a transition, answering not to the extended period we call 
life, but to the entrance upon life, or Birth. The circle, or rather 
semicircle, of the living, springs from the circle or semicircle of the 
unseen : as the unseen are reinforced from the living, so the system of 
the living is reinforced from the realm of the unseen—that is, Hades. 
—It is obvious that this argument proves merely the existence of 
certain Processes called Life and Death, in which nothing 7s, but in 
which all becomes (γίγνεται), and does not imply the individual exist- 
ence after death of the human soul. The conception of Being here 
unfolded is that of a vast Sea, out of which, by one transition, souls 
are sublimed, like the particles of water, into a region where they are 
for a time invisible, until, by a new transition, they descend, and 
reappear in the sphere of the visible, without, however, necessarily 
preserving their individuality. 





E. (2.) ἐναντίον]! Scil. τυγχάνει ὄν. Rid. ὃ 257. (5.) αὐτὸ] 


Refers to τι. Rid. ὃ 286. 


vg lay: (6.) ixay@s .... ἔχομεν] In 100 D:, more fully, ἔχω παρ᾽ 
ἐμαυτῷ.------(θ9.) δύο γενέσεις) 1.6., wherever we can predicate states that 
are contrary to each other, then we can predicate transitions from one 
to the other reciprocally. 


Argument 

| ae 
The relation 
expounded of 
Contraries 
reproducing 
each other. 


Argument 


Parallel of 
Life and 
Waking, 
Death and 
Sleep. 
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ot \ , , - Le . > 
ἔστι TL καὶ τοιόνδε ἐν αὐτοῖς, οἷον μεταξὺ ἀμφοτέρων πών- 
- > , - ” , ͵7 5 Ἂς \ ~ 
των τῶν ἐναντίων δυοῖν ὄντοιν δύο γενέσεις, ἀπὸ μὲν τοῦ 
ΓῚ , ’ \ Ν “ > Ν > it ~ e ͵ , > \ Ν 
ἑτέρου ETL τὸ ἕτερον, ἀπὸ δ᾽ αὖ τοῦ ἑτέρου πάλιν ἐπὶ τὸ 
“ , \ 7, \ ? 7, pas ” 
ἕτερον " μείζονος μὲν πράγματος Kal ἐλάττονος μεταξὺ av- 
\ } \ ~ ec 
ἕησις καὶ φθίσις, Kat καλοῦμεν οὕτω τὸ “μὲν αὐξάνεσθαι, 
ἡ} oT 
Ν , oS - \ Teeth eu 
τὸ δὲ φθίνειν ; Nai, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν καὶ διακρίνεσθαι καὶ συγ- 
͵ \ ’ \ , \ - e 
κρίνεσθαι, καὶ ψύχεσθαι καὶ θερμαίνεσθαι, καὶ πώντα οὕτω, 
τὰ ᾽ τᾷ , 5 3 Ff ’ = > ἃ γ = 
κἂν εἰ μὴ χρώμεθα τοῖς ονόμασιν ἐνιαχοῦ, ἀλλ ἔργῳ γοῦν 
- ! J 5 - 
πανταχοῦ οὕτως ἔχειν ἀναγκαῖον, γίγνεσθαί τε αὐτὰ ἐξ 
Cy ΕΣ 
ἀλλήλων γένεσίν τε εἶναι ἐξ ἑκατέρων εἰς ἄλληλα; Πώνυ 
“ey S a er 
μὲν οὖν, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς. 
PF, Ky oo = ~ of ͵ 
XVI. Ti οὖν; ἔφη, τῷ ζῆν ἔστι τι ἐναντίον, ὥσπερ 
- Ξ- » 
τῳ ἐγρηγορέναι τὸ καθεύδειν; Πάνυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφη. ΤΙ; 


To τεθνάναι, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν ἐξ ἀλλήλων τε γίγνεται ταῦτα, 


+ > , > , \ ε 7 ΚΑ > = N δύ 
ειπτὲρ ἐναντία EOTL, Καὶ αἱ γένεσεις ELOLY αὐτοιν μέταφυ ῃυΘσο. 


- ” ~ Ν ” Ν \ ! ἘΝ 
δυοῖν οντοιν 3 Πῶς yep OU 3 Thy μὲν τοινυν ἑτέραν συζυ- 
ἢ Ἣν ~ ὃ Ν ν᾽ > Me A ᾽ - ς τ' , 
γίαν wy νυν on ἔλεγον EywW σοι, Epn » PW, ὁ LwKpaTNC, 
\ 5 Ν \ Ν γ Ν / Ν ess / 
και αὐτὴν Kal Tac yeve σεῖς" GU δέ μοι τὴν ἑτέραν. λέγω 


\ oS \ / Ν AA ’ / \ | ’ ~ , 
δὲ TO μεν καθεύδειν, TO Of eypnyopevat, Kat ἐκ TOU καθεύ- 


CL Lu wf 


\ ma 
δειν τὸ ἐγρηγορέναι γίγνεσθαι Kal ἐκ του eypnyopsvar, τὸ 
΄ \ κ , > - κ \ mies 7 
καθεύδειν, καὶ Tac γένεσεις αὐυτὸοι» τὴν μὲν “κατα αρϑ)άνειν 


B. (6.) κἂν εἰ μὴ χρώμεθα] 1.6., ‘it is no objection that these 
transitions are, in some cases, not designated by special terms’. Such 
verbal nouns might not be common, but they are claimed as legiti- 
mate. ἂν in κἂν belongs properly to an undeveloped verb-clause 
(γίγνεσθαι or the like), which is apodosis to the εἰ clause. Hence ἂν, 
called ‘ay consopitum,’ is a kind of ‘survival, and the whole expression 
κἂν εἰ is fossilised into a phrase = ‘although ’——(8.) ἐξ ἑκατέρων] 
ἑκατέρων plural, probably as referring to more than one pair of contraries 
adduced. MS. B. has singular ἑκατέρου, but Schanz brackets the phrase. 


C. (4.) αὐτοῖν μεταξὺ] μεταξὺ, which precedes in 71 A., here sub- 
joined to its case. ‘Are the generations between. them two like them- 
selves ?’—Cope. Socrates then proceeds to treat dialectically the relations 
of one pair of correlative contraries, Sleeping and Waking, as an example 
to Cebes how to handle those of thé other pair, Death and Life——— 


(7.) σὺ δέ μοι] Scil. ἐρεῖς. 
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"- A \ ᾽ , e ~ » x ” , 
eval, τὴν δὲ ἀνεγείρεσθαι. ικανὼως σοι, EDN, ἡ OV; Πάνυ 
\ C 7) , \ , Sf cr \ ~ \ 
μὲν ουν. Λέγε on μοι και OV, EDN, OUTW περι ζωῆς Kal 

\ = - "- 
θανάτου. οὐκ ἐναντίον μὲν pus τῳ ζην τὸ τεθνάναι ELVA 5 
~ oS δὶ ᾽ ᾽ = ~ 
5” Kywye. Γίγνεσθαι δὲ εἕ αλλήλων ; Ναί. Εξ ουν του 


ζῶντος τί τὸ γιγνόμενον ; To τεθνηκός, ἔφη. ΠῚ Oss, ἢ, δ᾽. Socal habs 
“ ᾽ - - ? - 7 ς - “ ν tion neces- 
oc, ἐκ τοῦ τεθνεῶτος ; Avayxatov, ἔφη, ομολογεῖν ὅτι TO vce 
which should 
ε - , , » dee | ” ν΄ « spring the 
Eot ζῶντες γίγνονται; Φαίνεται, ἔφη. Eiow apa, ἔφη, at streamof the 
Living. 


oa ᾽ nd y 5 “tS \ 
ζῶν. Εκ τῶν τεθνεώτων ἄρα, ὠ Κέβης, τὰ ζῶντά τε καὶ 


ι “ δ - - 
ψυχαι ἡμῶν ἐν “Avoov. ”Eoue. Οὐκοῦν καὶ τοῖν γεένε- 
> 


a \ ~ ¢ > 
σέοιν τοιν περι ταυταὰα ἢ ay, ἑτέρα σαφὴς ουσα τυγχώνει " 


ἂν % > , \ Me SY »” , \ Ψ 
το yep αποθνήσκειν σαφες που, ἢ OU; Ilavu μὲν OUY, 
of ~ ᾿ s ? e 7 > > ? 

5 eon. Πῶς ουν, ἢ ὃ OC, ποιησομὲν ; οὐκ ἀνταποδώσομεν 
‘ » , , ᾽ κ , ara EE on 
τὴν ἐναντίαν γένεσιν, αλλὰ ταυτῇ χωλὴ ἑσται ἢ φυσις; ἢ 
ay ? 5 ~ a ’ , ᾽ , Ν , 
αναΎΚη αποοουναι TW αποθνήσκειν ἑναντιαν τινα γένεσιν > 
7, »" , ’ Ν ᾽ ? ? 
Πάντως που, Epn. Τίνα ταύτην; To ἀναβιώσκεσθαι. Ου- 
had 5“ march » A Ν ᾽ ay, 72 ᾽ - Ζ 
κουν, ἢ ὃ OC, εἰπὲρ ἔστι TO ανα[ϑιῴσκεσθαι, ἐκ τῶν τεθνεώ- 
79 wn », J Ἂ Ν = “ Ν ᾽ 7 
=“ των αν ELH γένεσις ae τοῦς ζώντας αὐτὴ. TO ἀναβιώσκεσθαι; 
ll 7 Ὁ λ - 5, c - a \ , A ei Lod 
avu γξ. μο ογέειται apa HY και ταυτῇ τους WVTUC 
᾽ we ΄ / ὮΣ ica * Ν C2 ᾽ 
EK τῶν τεθνεώτων γέγονεναι OUVOEV ττον ἢ τους τεθνεώτας ἐκ 
=) 7 , Os ” ε 7, »Ὰ 2 7 
των ζώντων " TOUTOU ε OVTOC ικανὸον που ἐδόκει τεκμηριον 


5 er ᾽ - \ = Ὁ» Ν "- , 
ὅ εἰναι οτι αναγΚαιον Tac TWY τεθνεώτων ψυχὰς ειναι που, 


E. (3.) τοῖν γενεσέοιν͵] The tendency of the Attic dialect was 
towards merging the feminine gender under the masculine, as is 
seen in adjectives in -sos, and in the dual of demonstrative pronouns. 
On Death regarded as a γένεσις or nativity, compare Seneca Ep. 102, 
‘Dies iste, quem tanquam extremum reformidas, eternus natalis est’. 
Cp. Balde (γι. II., 23, 21), ‘Te morbus evo parturit alteri,’ ete—— 
(5.) οὐκ ἀνταποδώσομεν! Here transitive—assign as corresponding: in 
72 B., intransitive—to correspond. 





72 A. (6.) ὅθεν δὴ πάλιν γίγνεσθαι] A relative clause is found in 
the infinitive in indirect speech, especially where it is an important 
part of the statement, not a subsidiary appendage. Heindorf, in order 
to get rid of the infinitive, proposed either to change δὴ into δεῖ, or to 
read γίγνονται. Schneider (Pol. I. p. 247) supposes a latent ἔφαμεν 
implied in the previous ἐδόκει. It is simpler to consider it as’ an 
instance of a relative clause attracted into the mood of the verb to 


Ρ 
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~ , Ss 

Argument ὅθεν δὴ πάλιν γίγνεσθαι. Δοκεῖ μοι, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐκ 
* = , ~- ‘ of 
τῶν ὡμολογημένων ἀναγκαῖον οὕτως ἔχειν, 

XVII. ᾿Ιδὲ τοίνυν οὕτως, ἔφη, ὦ Κέβης, ὅτι οὐδ᾽ 
>) / € 7 « > \ - 2 εν QA Di LAN 5 
ἀδίκως ὡμολογήκαμεν, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ. εἰ γὰρ μὴ ἀεὶ ἀντ- 

διὸ , Ν “ - e 7, ’ «ς Α ’ Β 

αποδιδοίη τὰ ἕτερα τοῖς ἑτέροις γιγνόμενα, ὡσπερεὶ κύκλῳ 

72 > 3 , oy. ᾽», . ͵7ὔ ᾽ ~ e ,ὔ VA 
περιιόντα, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθεῖά τις εἴη ἡ γένεσις EK τοῦ ἑτέρου μόνον 


> Ν ὃς \ Ν > , » ᾽ \ Ἂς Us 
The succes- εἰς TO καταντικρὺ Kal μὴ ἀνακαμπτοι πάλιν ἐπὶ τὸ ἕτερον 
sion of Life : τ Ξ ns fey > ~ N > eS 
is not a Line, μηδὲ κΚαμπην TOLOLTO, οἷσθ οτι TavTa τελευτῶντα TO αὐτό 
but a Cycle ; 
otherwise the 
world would 
go to sleep or 


- \ > > - ’ 
to chaos ἐννοῆσαι ὃ λέγω- ἀλλ᾽ οἷον εἰ τὸ καταδαρθάνειν μὲν εἴη, 


- Ἅ , \ Ν 3 . 40 ba 7 4 , 
σχημα αν σχοθιη και τὸ αὐτὸ παῦος ὧν πάθοι Kai παύσαιτο 5 


γιγνόμενα 5 Πῶς λέγεις ; ἔφη. Οὐδὲν χαλεπόν, ἥ δ᾽ ὅς, 


which it is subjoined: cf. 109 B., εἰς ἃ ξυνερρυηκέναι : 111 B., ἐν οἷς 
....ewat. In ἐδόκει, the reference is to the reasoning in 70 D., 
regarding ἱκανὸν τεκμήριον .------(θ.) οὐδ᾽] Rid. ὃ 141. 


B. (1.) ὡσπερεὶ κύκλῳ] Socrates, to strengthen his argument, 
attempts a reductio ad absurdum of the negative hypothesis: viz., that 
if it was to a gulf of nothingness to which all the procession of the 
Living was moving without return, that procession, however long and 
beautiful, would come to an end, and be succeeded by Nothing. In 
illustration he uses the simile of the Race-course, with its καμπή and 
ἀνακαμπή forming the circuit or Siavdos of Being, Life being the visible 
side of this Race-course, and the state of Death being the invisible side 
of the same, while these sides meet at the points of appearance and 
disappearance (ἀναβιώσκεσθαι and ἀποθνήσκειν). This argument is 
kindred with the notion formally stated in Pol. X., 611 A., that there 
was a certain quantum of animation, or a specific number of souls, 
incapable of either increase or diminution, contained in the system of 
the Universe. It is worthy of remark that Epicurus followed a similar 
strain or argument regarding the vitality of Nature (Diog. La. X. 39), 
εἰ ἐφθείρετο τὸ ἀφανιζόμενον εἰς TO μὴ Ov, πάντα ἂν ἀπολώλει τὰ 
πράγματα. Similarly Aristotle proceeds on the principle, ex nihalo ἡ 
nihil fit (de Gener. et Corr. I. 3, 1), εἰ yap ἁπλῶς ἔσται γένεσις, ἁπλῶς ἂν 
γίνοιτο ἐκ μὴ ὄντος, ὥστ᾽ ἀληθὲς ἂν εἴη λέγειν ὅτι ὑπάρχει τισὶ τὸ μὴ ὄν, 
and (ibid. II. 10, 11), he uses the words κύκλῳ ἀνακάμπτειν οὗ ἃ γένεσις. 
‘Compare the similar reasoning of Lucretius (I. 983) regarding the 
infinity of space. ——(7.) ἐννοῆσαι) MS. B. gives ἐννοήσασιν, adopted 
by Wohlrab. Schanz has now returned to the Vulgate ἐννοῆσαι, as 
supported by Euthyph. 12 A., Cratyl. 398 E. (8.) ἀνταποδιδοίη] 
Rid. § 104. 
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QA δ᾽ > , A > διὸ , , ᾽ - ᾿ 0 

TO ἀνεγείρεσθαι μη ανταποοιοοιῆ γιγνόμενον EK του καῦ- 
. > - - ‘ ’ i 
εὔδοντος, οἷσθ ὅτι τελευτῶντα πώντα λῆρον τον Evou- 
\ ~ oN Ν \ > 

μίωνα ἀποδείξειε και οὐδαμοῦ αν φαίνοιτο, διὰ το Και τἄλλα 

᾽ὔ “ον ’ , [ 7, n ? 
TaVTa ταυτον EKELVW πεπονθέναι, καθε ὕδειν ΚΩ͂» εἰ Guy- 


μ \ ’ , \ ’ ἈΝ Ἅ Ν - 
KPlVOlTO prev TavTa, διακρίνοιτο δὲ Bn, TaXyu αν TO TOU 
> » ἵν ΜΝ ( - , , 
AvaSayopou γέγονος en, ὁμου TavTa χρη ματα. 

5Ξ- A) , ¢ 
ὡσαύτως δέ, ω φίλε Κέβης, ει ἀποθνήσκοι μὲν TavTa, ooa 


~ ~ ᾽ Av ’ ’ὕ > 7 
τοῦ Cnv μεταλάβοι, ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἀποθώνοι, μένοι εν τούτῳ TH 


> 


, \ ~ \ ἈΝ ΄ > ΄ ᾿ > 
σχήματι τα τεθνεῶτα και μη πάλιν ἀναβιώσκοιτο, αρ ου 


- \ ~ 
πολλὴ ἀνάγκη τελευτῶντα πώντα τεθνάναι Kal μηδὲν ζην ; 


> Q ’ \ ~ " Ν - U Ἂς \ ia 
ει γάρ εκ μὲν των ἄλλων τα ζῶντα γίγνοιτο, Ta δὲ ζῶντα 


C. (1.) λῆρον τὸν Ἐνδυμίωνα ἀποδείξειε]͵ “ At last all nature would 
render the sleep of Endymion a farce, so that that hero would no longer 
be thought singular in the world” τελευτῶντα = at last, as in 72 B. 4, 
D, 1. The Editors seem unanimous in requiring ἄν somewhere in the 
first clause, most inserting it after πάντα, Heindorf after ἀποδείξειεν. Its 
absence can hardly be excused by such as Xen. Mem. I. 3, 15, which is 
not in point, as the omission of ἄν in the second of two hypothetical 
clauses (cf. παύσαιτο without ἄν, after ἂν πάθοι in 72 B.), is different 
from its absence in the first of two clauses, especially when, as here, 
each clause has a separate subject. The older translations make πάντα 
the subject of both clauses: the more recent ones take ᾿Ενδυμίων, as 
the subject of the second (and so Rid. § 234); which is necessary, in 
order to effect a proper connection with the clause διὰ τό κ. τ. X. 
The legend of Endymion is taken as an illustration of the cessation 
that would ensue without an ἀνακαμπή from the Unseen. Cf. Theocr. 
Id. III. 49, ἄτπροπον ὕπνον ἰαύων, 1.0., the sleeper on Mount Lat- 
mus.* Aristotle (Eth. X. 8) employs the legend of Endymion to 
indicate what he considered not to be the mode of living of the 
gods: οὐ yap δὴ καθεύδειν ὥσπερ "Evdupiova.——(2.) οὐδαμοῦ ἄν φαίνοιτο] 
Probably a phrase of the paleestra. (5.) ὁμοῦ πάντα χρήματα] On the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras see Note M.——(6.) ὡσαύτως δέ] Answering 
to οἷον above in B., line 7. A more frequent pair of correlatives is 
ὥσπερ followed by οὕτω δέ, as in Soph. 258 B. C. 





* Whatever may be the exact import of this legend, whether we hold with Max. 
Miiller (Oxf. Essays, 1856), that Endymion is the image of the Setting Sun going down 
into the baths of ocean, or with others, that he is the genius of Sleep personified as 
stealing over the frame (ἐνδῦναι), it is probable that it is a mythological parallel to the 
legends of the similar though less protracted sleep of Epimenides, and the abstraction 
of Aristeas, which latter legends, according to Max. Tyrius (Diss. XVI. 3), were forms 
of teaching Metempsychosis. 
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7 Ν Ν 5 \ , ~ > ‘ 
θνήσκοι, Tic μηχανὴ μὴ οὐχι πίντα καταναλωθῆναι εἰς τὸ 
5 - 7 ig Cy 
τεθνώναι; Οὐδὲ μία μοι δοκεῖ, ἔφη ὁ Κέβης, ὠ Σώκρατες, 
> - - 7 
ἀλλά μοι δοκεῖς παντάπασιν ἀληθῆ λέγειν. Ἔστι γάρ, ὅ 
"ἢ "- \ - - 
ἔφη, ὦ Κέβης, we ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, παντὸς μᾶλλον οὕτω, καὶ 
c ~ , ὟΝ - > Ie , ¢ - >] ᾿ 
ἥμεις αὐτὰ ταῦτα οὐκ ἐἑξαπατώμενοι ομολογοῦμεν, ἀλλ 
»" ~~ » \ Ν > 7) A > ~ ᾽ὔ΄ 
ἔστι τῷ OVTL καὶ τὸ ἀναβιώσκεσθαι καὶ ἐκ τῶν τεθνεώ- 
νΝ - , \ Ν ~ ’, Ν 
των τοὺς ζῶντας γίγνεσθαι καὶ τὰς τῶν τεθνεώτων ψυχὰς 


> 


“ \ - , > - 5) s ~ \ - 
ειναι, Kal ταις μὲν Ὕ ἀγαθαῖς αμεινον εἰναι, ταις δὲ κακαῖς E 


κάκιον. 
Argument Vile. Καὶ pny, ἔφη ὃ Κέβης ὑπολαβών, καὶ κατ᾽ 


11. > ~ - Ν » εὐ Sy’ ᾽ 5 ’ὔ ᾽ Δ 
ἐκεῖνόν ye τὸν λόγον, ὦ Σώκρατες, εἰ ἀληθής ἐστιν, ὃν 


σὺ εἴωθας θαμὰ λέγειν, ὅτι ἡμῖν ἡ μάθησις οὐκ ἄλλο τι ὅ 


D. (2.) εἰ yap ἐκ μὲν τῶν ἄλλων] Dacier thought μή necessary 
before γίγνοιτο, understanding τῶν ἄλλων to signify οἱ τεθνεῶτες. Hein- 
dorf showed that τῶν ἄλλων signifies any other source than οἱ τεθνεῶτες, 
and that μὴ is therefore not necessary. (3.) μὴ οὐχί] μὴ ov legiti- 
mate, since ris μηχανὴ is really negative (cf. Thomps. Pheedr. 240 D.). 





E. (1.) ἀγαθαῖς] This passage beginning with καὶ ταῖς μέν, ete., is 
liable to suspicion, as a probable interpolation recalling 63 C., and is 
bracketed by Schanz and Wohlrab. It certainly goes beyond the scope 
of the premisses.——(5.) ἡ μάθησις. . . . dvduynots| Here begins the 
Second Formal Argument, which, though suggested by Cebes, is one 
peculiarly Platonic, founded on his favourite principle of Reminiscence, 
From the intuitive instantaneousness of the recognition of Truth when 
presented to the Mind, Plato inferred that all higher knowledge con- 
sisted of gleams of a vanished or obscured Intelligence, and therefore 
that the soul had once dwelt in a prior and loftier condition. A great 
step was thought to be gained towards the doctrine of an After State, if 
it could be shown that the Soul had existed in a prior state.*——(6.) 
καὶ kara τοῦτον] Resumptive of the foregoing καὶ κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνόν ye τὸν λόγον. 


——(8.) ἡμῶν ἡ ψυχή] MS. B. reads ἡμῖν and so Wobhlrab (Rid. § 28.) 


73 A. (5.) ἑνὶ μὲν λόγῳ] Se. ὑπομνήσω σε. If it had been according 
to Plato’s manner to quote from himself, he would have referred to the 
Dialogue of Meno, where the formal development of the principle is 
found. (Cf. K. F. Hermann, Plat. Phil. p. 529, n. 625.) Socrates is 
there represented as proving to Meno that knowledge is innate, which 


* Lactant. III. 18, ‘Non putaverant aliter fieri posse ut supersint anime post 
mortem, nisi videantur fuisse ante corpora’. 
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5 μὲν λόγῳ, ἔφη ὃ Κέβης, καλλίστῳ, ὅτι ἐρωτώμενοι οἱ 


av 


~~ 


” 27 ~ > ~ > \ X , , 
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he does by putting a series of questions conversationally to a young 
slave in Meno’s train, on the properties of the square, and eliciting 
from him such answers as show that he has an unconscious acquaintance 
with Geometry—a science which the boy, more especially being a slave, 
never learned formally, nor had any opportunity of learning. Socrates 
concludes that knowledge is the calling up of an obscured Reminis- 
cence.*——(8.) οὐκ ἂν οἷοί τ᾽ ἦσαν τοῦτο ποιήσειν] The common text 
has ποιεῖν. Stallbaum was the first to read ποιήσειν with MS. B. and 
others. οἷός re εἶμι may have after it the Future Infinitive, like μέλλω 
and κινδυνεύω, cf. Pol. V. 459 C.; Rid. ὃ 80. ἔπειτα, in next clause, 
Stallbaum thinks corrupt, but the MSS. are uniform. It corresponds 
to ἑνὶ μὲν λόγῳ, Which introduces a general statement regarding know- 
ledge now followed up by a special illustration from mathematical 
knowledge. Cf. ἔπειτα answering to μὲν in Protag. 310 C. 


B. (1.) διαγράμματα] A mathematical touch, the interest of which is 
intensified when it is remembered that the great ὦ priori Philosophers 
have built greatly on Mathematical Truth as independent of Experi- 
ence, and attached transcendent value to mathematical science (Descartes, 
Leibnitz, Kant, as well as Plato himself)——(2.) ἐνταῦθα σαφέστατα 
κατηγορεῖ] This verb may have personal subject understood, such 
as ὁ ἄγων ἐπὶ τὰ διαγράμματα. Riddell takes it boldly as a quasi- 
impersonal (Rid. § 97), like δηλοῖ = patet——(7.) δέομαι παθεῖν] MSS. 


* Olympiodorus’ comment on καλῶς ἐρωτᾷ is naive :—rodr’ ἐστὶν, ὀρθῶς καὶ Πλα- 
τωνικῶς Kat μὴ ἸΠεριπατητικῶς καὶ μὴ βωμολόχως, ἀλλὰ χεῖρα ὀρέγῃ τοῖς ὀλισθήμασι τῶν 
προσδιαλεγομένων. The Platonic scholar does not need to be reminded of the homely 
simile used by Socrates (Thezt.) to describe his method of awakening Thought, viz., 
μαιευτική, ὃν means of enabling to bring forth, the conceptions that wait to be delivered. 
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αν τῇδέ πῇ σοι σκοπουμένῳ συνδόξῃ. ἀπιστεῖς γὰρ δή, 

- c , , ney) , ’ ’ ~ \ 

πῶς ἡ καλουμένη μάθησις ἀνάμνησίς ἔστιν; Amioto μὲν 
Sf - > A ς ᾿ ” > Ν \ ~ of ἅ 

ἔγωγε, ἡ δ᾽ ὃς ὁ Σιμμίας, οὐ, αὐτὸ δὲ τοῦτο, eon, δέομαι 
- \ - ς , > - \ ’ 

παθεῖν περὶ οὗ o λόγος, ἀναμνησθῆναι. καὶ σχεδόν γε 

ics Uj A 
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γειν. Troe ἔγωγε, ἡ δ᾽ 0c. ομολογοῦμεν γὰρ δήπου, εἴ 

τίς τι ἀναμνησθήσεται, δεῖν αὐτὸν τοῦτο πρύτερόν ποτε ἐπί- 
ft Cy ’ Ξ- \ ξ - 

στασθαι. Ἰ]Πάνυ γε, ἔφη. “Ap οὖν καὶ τόδε ὁμολογοῦμεν, 

᾿] 

ὅταν ἐπιστήμη παραγίγνηται τρύπῳ τοιούτῳ, ἀνάμνησιν 

7 I 7, ΄ ΄ >, , Ψ x 

εἰναι; λέγω of τινα τρόπον τόνδε: ἐών τίς τι πρύτερον ἢ 

, » 

ἰδὼν ἢ ἀκούσας ἢ τινα ἄλλην αἴσθησιν λαβὼν μὴ μόνον 
᾽ = 4 > Ν N ὦ ΣῪ 7 - Ν c ει Ν ’ 

EKEWO γνῷ, ἀλλὰ Kal ἕτερον ἐννοήσῃ, OV μὴ ἡ αὐτὴ ἐπι- 

᾽ - » \ ~ 
στήμη ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλη, ἀρ οὐχὶ τοῦτο δικαίως ἐλέγομεν ὅτι 
a of 7 " - td 
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τοιάδε" ἄλλη που ἐπιστήμη ἀνθρώπου καὶ λύρας. Πῶς 


μαθεῖν. παθεῖν is the probable conjecture of Heindorf, followed by 
most recent editors. H. Schmidt supports μαθεῖν, and translates, ‘1 
wish to learn what it is to have reminiscence’. The other reading, 
however, infuses a kind of humour or Attic salt into the conversation. 
‘T wish to be subjected to the operation you speak of, viz., to be 
reminded (of the principle of reminiscence).’ With ἀναμνησθῆναι in 
apposition without the article, compare 74 A., τόδε προσπάσχειν, ἐννοεῖν. 
Cf. also 78 C. Compare the asyndeton after πάσχουσι τοῦτο in 73 1). ; 
also Rid. § 207. 


C. (5.) τοιούτῳ] Explained by clause λέγω δέ τινα x. τ. d. Cf. 
Rid. § 53. Hermann reads λέγω δὲ τίνα τρόπον; τόνδε. The intro- 
duction of a side soliloquy is not suitable. The reading of the Zurich 
editors is given above, which is preferable after τοιούτῳ preceding. 
(6.) ἐάν ris τι πρότερον͵] The MSS. and Olympiodorus acknowledge 
πρότερον, the editions down to Bekker inclusive read ἕτερον, which is 
explained by Schmidt and its defenders as necessary to distinguish it 
from the second ἕτερον. In the very similar sentence in 76 A. there is 
only one ἕτερον. πρότερον, however, is not without its difficulty, if it 
implies an interval between the observation and the reminiscence called 
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up by the observation, which are seemingly coincident in time (see 
D.), but it may be explained as referring to the first observation or 
acquaintance, which is antecedent to the second observation, suggesting 
the memory of the first. Hermann would expel both ἕτερον and πρό- 
tepov.—The whole of the passage is interesting, as containing in embryo 
the principle of the Association of Ideas. 


Ὁ. (5.) πάσχουσι τοῦτο - ἔγνωσαν] τοῦτο here is prospective, and the 
emphasis is increased by the asyndeton before ἔγνωσαν. ἔγνωσαν is an 
example of the Aorist of indefinite frequency, differing from the Imperfect 
of frequency, which has its place in a narrative, or series of mutually 
dependent sequences. The aorist in this sense expresses recurrence, 
without reference to any parallel series of events, and is therefore abso- 
lute while the imperfect is relative. Such an aorist may have πολλάκις 
attached to it, as in the instance of ἀνεμνήσθη following. (Rid. ὃ 143 
gives πολλάκις the sense it bears after εἰ, perhaps, but Cope gives often.) 


E. (2.) μάλιστα μέντοι] The force of μέντοι seems to be, ‘This is 
what is commonly called reminiscence. It receives this name, however, 
in the special case, when it is most striking,’ etc. 
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74 Δ. (7.) φαμέν πού τι εἶναι ἴσον] In order to judge or compare— 
that is, to exercise the notion of equality—there must be an antecedent 
standard in the mind beyond and above all the mere outward things 
upon which the power of comparison may chance to be exemplified, 
and supplying the thread of connection binding together multifarious 
phenomena. (Cp. Kant’s ‘Forms’ of Thought, whereby alone experi- 
ence is rendered possible—the potential, in Aristotelian phrase, preceding 
the actual.) This Platonic view may receive illustration from a kindred 
enunciation by Coleridge (Table Talk, p. 111): ‘One told me the other 
day, that facts gave birth to, and were the absolute ground of principles, 
to which I said that, unless he had a principle of selection, he would not 
have taken notice of those facts, on which he grounded his principles. 
You must have a lantern in your hand to, give light, otherwise all 
the materials in the world are useless, for you cannot find them, and 
if you could, you could not arrange them.’ In παρὰ ταῦτα πάντα, 1.0. 
transcending all phenomena (‘beyond all these,’ Cope), ταῦτα expresses, 
as frequently, the outward world as opposed to the ideal. Cf. 75 E., 
note, and παρά in 107 A. 





B. (2.) θαυμαστῶς ye] Rid. § 314.—(3.) πόθεν λαβόντες] ‘Whence 
have we acquired this knowledge? Is it not the case that it was 
through the medium of such objects as we lately referred to (compare 
in 1). below, ἐν τοῖς ξύλοις τε καὶ οἷς νῦν δὴ ἐλέγομεν τοῖς ἴσοις, a 
repetition of the same), after seeing a pair of trees, or stones, or the 
like, as equal, that we thereby become conscious of That Other (the 
Idea), which is different from these objects? or perhaps it does not 
appear to you different ? If so, look at it from this point of view.’ 
(8.) τοτὲ μὲν] This passage is perplexed by the discrepancy of the 
MSS., Ven. =. reading τοτὲ μέν---τοτὲ δέ, while the best as B. reads 
τῷ μέν---τῷ δέ, With, however, τοτέ written above. The argument seems 
to be that the Actual is always falling short of the Ideal, as is shown 
by the different conceptions of outward equality that one mind will 
form at different times. Some have supposed the argument to rest on 
the variation of opinion between one mind and another, but this is 
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false : for Plato is not reasoning from the variety of judgments among 
men generally: his argumentation proceeds as if there was but one 
mind in the universe to hold converse with the outer world. The 
applications of the Idea to outward things are variable in their result, 
appearing to attain better realisation at one time than another, but this 
does not affect the invariableness of the Idea, or inner standard, looked 
at in itself. The preferable reading seems, therefore, τοτὲ μέν---τοτὲ δέ, 
which Cope also accepts, and the passage will rnn— Is it not the case 
that stones which are equal, and trees which are so also, even while 
(so far as we know) they continue unchanged, yet at one time are 
considered (φαίνεται, more than δοκεῖ seems) equal and at another not ?’ 
The first judgment regarding them by which the property of equality 
was affirmed, may be overturned on a new examination, while nothing 
ean affect αὐτὸ τὸ ἴσον in the mind, which is invariable, and independent 
of ταῦτα τὰ ἴσα, or What is supposed to be so in the outer world. (A 
similar combination, τοτὲ μὲν, ére—, τοτὲ δέ occurs in Lege. X. 893 D.) 
——(9.) αὐτὰ ra ἴσα] This expression is remarkable, inasmuch as one 
would expect αὐτὸ τὸ ἴσον, as in 65 D., δίκαιον aird. Ast thinks it 
explicable, on the principle that pronominal expressions are used 
loosely in plural (ταῦτα in 70 D., for τοῦτο). Heindorf suggests that 
the plurality arises from the fact of comparison implying at least two 
objects compared. The old explanation of Olympiodorus was that it 
expresses the varying results of the application of the Idea in the case 
of different men. In this case τῷ μέν---τῷ d5é—might be the preferable 
reading, but this seems precluded by σοί in next clause, which implies 
that Plato is dealing with a single mind. It is probable that αὐτὰ 
τὰ ἴσα is plural, as’ referring to more than one application of the one 
standard of comparison, αὐτὸ τὸ ἴσον. 


C. (2.) ταῦτα τὰ ἴσα] ταῦτα is here used δεικτικῶς, of the exter- 
nal world. ταῦτα τὰ ἴσα. ‘These so-called equal objects.——(4.) ᾿Αλλὰ 
μὴν .... ye] Particles of resumption after digression commencing 
74 ΒΡ. 7.——(6.) οὐκοῦν ἢ ὁμοίου ὄντος] * Must not that arise from its 
being either like or unlike? Assuredly. But it is all the same in 
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either case: so long as this happens, that, ete., then Reminiscence must 
be produced.’ 


D. (1.) ἔως ἄν] ἕως ἂν, which is usually donec, as in 77 ΕἸ, 
expresses here a preliminary condition = dummodo, as in Crat. 389 
E., 393 D. Cope renders it ‘whenever’. Shilleto (on Thue. I. 90) 
accepts ἐννοῆς after ἕως ἄν. H. Schmidt, in his Krit. Comment. I. 
p- 60—65, rejects as not genuine the portion Οὐκοῦν ἢ ὁμοίου---Πάνυ 
μὲν οὖ. The argument is certainly not affected by the omission. 
——(6.) ἢ ἐνδεῖ τι ἐκείνου τὸ py] ‘Is there any falling short from 
that, so that they are not such as the Idea of equality is absolutely, or 
shall we say that there is no falling short :’ 1.6., Shall we say that the 
Phenomenal always represents fully the Ideal, or that it is merely 
suggestive, and capable of wakening up Reminiscence—for example, 
of calling up the idea of Equality? The reading of the MSS. is in 
great confusion. The above is Hermann’s; Schanz reads rod... . 
εἶναι Without pleonastic μή, and Madvig proposes "ἐκείνῳ τῷ τοιοῦτον. 
Cf. Rid. § 86. For the reading τὸ εἶναι after ἐνδεῖ, Hermann compares 
Epist. VIII. 353 D., σμικροῦ ἐπιδεῖς τὸ μὴ πάντα κατὰ νοῦν πράττειν.------ 
(8.) βούλεται] This verb is used, as in 75 A., with an inanimate subject. 
Cf. ‘Quid sibi vult hee oratio’. Compare προθυμεῖται, 75 A. 


E. (1.) τοιοῦτον εἶναι [icov]] ἴσον of the MSS. is left out by the 
more recent editors, as a gloss. Heindorf denies τοιοῦτον ἴσον to be 


74 


or 


14 


75 


PHADO. 59 


’ ~ - ᾽ὕὔ , ~ - > x 
évvoourTa TUK EW προειδότα EKELVO, ῳ φησιν avuTO 7 POGEOL- 


7 5 
κίναι μέν, ἐνδεεστέρως δὲ ἔχειν ; ᾿Ανάγκη. Ti οὖν; τὸ 
ΕΝ 


~ 7, \ c - " , Ν » 
τοιουτον πεπόνθαμεν καὶ ἡμεῖς, Ἢ οὐ, περι τε- Ta Loa 
\ > SS Ν A 74 , ? = ” c ~ 
kat αὐτὸ τὸ ἴσον; ᾿Ϊαντάπασι ye. Αναγκαῖον apa ἡμας 
δέ ~ A Ν. ᾽ , - VA Ὁ“ Ἂν - 
T Poet évat TO ισον προ EKELVOU TOU χρόνου, OTE TO TPWTOv 
ὌΝ \ oo” ᾽ , ¢ ey \ , = 9 
ἰοοντὲες TA LOA ἑνενοησαμεν, OTL ορέγεται bev TAVTA ταυτ 
ἥ = ‘ 7 ot δὲ 3 ὃ Ψ rT ~ 
élyat Οἷον TO LOOY, EX EL € Ἐν EEOTEPWC. Z.0TL TaUTa. 
, Ν Ν \ 7, ς - Ν » re eX ’ 
Αλλὰ μην Και τόδε ὁμολογοῦμεν, μη ἄλλοθεν αὐτὸ εννε- 
͵ὕ δὲ Ν > > ~ > 2) SNe mie) ~ x 
VONKEVAL [NOE δυνατὸν ειναι Evvonoat αλλ H EK TOV ἰδεῖν 1) 


- > 

ἅψασθαι ἢ ἔκ τινος ἄλλης των αἰσθήσεων " ταὐτὸν δὲ πώντα 
- , > Ν ΩΝ Sf is Ses ’ ray 
ταυτα λέγω. Tavtov yap ἔστιν, ὦ Ζωκρατες, πρὸς YE O 
- [ο > , ~ 
βούλεται δηλῶσαι ο λόγος. Αλλὰ μὲν δὴ EK γε των 

; ’ ~- 2 cd Ὁ 7 ς ᾽ “ > 7 
αἰσθήσεων δεῖ évvonoat OTL TavTa Ta ἕν ταις αἰσθήσεσιν 


᾽ , Paes, aS IN eof oS \ > ~ » 8 J ? 
EKELVOU TE ορέγεται τοὺ O ἐστιν LOOV, Καὶ AVUTOV ἐν ἑεστερα 
- v 


᾽ Ἅ ~ ͵ aged 
ἐστιν" ἢ πως λέγομεν ; Οὕτως. Πρὸ του apa ἄρξασθαι 


Greek, in the sense of οὕτως toov.m—(2.) ἀναγκαῖόν που] Scil. εἶναι, 
after ὁμολογοῦμεν. Cf. 75 D., 111 B., note, and Don. Gr. Gr. 419 f. 


75 A. (2.) ὀρέγεται μὲν πάντα]! The phenomenal is never more 
than an approximation (ὄρεξις) towards the ideal. The ability to 
perceive defect implies, according to Plato, the ability to conceive the 
perfect.——(3.) ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ τόδε ὁμολογοῦμεν] This passage is im- 
portant, as indicating the kind of function Plato conceded to the 
Senses: vi%, a suggestive or reminding function. Compare Note G. 
——(6.) πάντα ταῦτα! ‘I affirm the same of all such perceptions,’ 
ravra referring to the Senses and the information thereby supplied. 
The salient points of the reasoning may be thus condensed: as the 
picture of Cebes suggests Cebes himself, of whom the picture is at best 
but an imperfect likeness, or perhaps suggests the thought of the friend 
of Cebes, Simmias, to whom it cannot be said to be a likeness at all, 
so the Senses bring before us pictures which call up Ideals, of some of 
which they may be said to bear the impress, while of others not at all 
(ἀνάμνησις possible both from ὅμοια and from ἀνόμοια, in 74 Α., cf. 
76 A.). Now, (a) Reminiscence is when one sees one thing and repre- 
sents to himself a second thing suggested thereby. But (8) Knowledge 
(ἐπιστήμη) is When one sees outward things, and then represents to 
himself the Ideas which, whether like or unlike, are suggested by them, 
and are distinct from them. Therefore, (y) Knowledge is a mode o 
Reminiscence.——(8.) ἀλλὰ μὲν δὴ . . . . γε] Cf. Rid. § 160. 


60 PLATONIS 


arenes ἡμᾶς ὁρᾶν καὶ ἀκούειν καὶ τᾶλλα αἰσθώνεσθαι ψυχειν ἔδει 
που τ πε ἐπιστήμην αὐτοῦ τοῦ ἴσου τ τι ἔστιν, εἰ 
ἐμέλλομεν τὰ ἐκ τῶν αἰσθήσεων ἴ ἴσα ἐκεῖσε ἀνοίσεϊν, ὅ OTL Pe 
θυμεῖται μὲν πώντα τοιαῦτα εἶναι οἷον ἐκεῖνο, ἔστι δὲ αὐτοῦ 
ν» ? ᾽ὔ’ > - 7 εν 2 ὑφ ἃ 
φαυλύτερα. Avaykn ἐκ τῶν προειρημένων, ὦ Σώκρατες. 
τ - » 9, Ἂν e ~ , \ τι ’, \ Ν 
Οὐκοῦν γενόμενοι εὐθὺς ἑωρῶμέν τε καὶ ἠκούομεν καὶ τὰς 
»” ? ᾽ὔ / δ 
ἄλλας αἰσθήσεις εἴχομεν ; Πάνυ γε. "Ἔδει δέ YE, φαμέν, 
Ν ’ A ries, > 7 ? 7] , \ 
πρὸ TOVTWY THY τοῦ ἰσου i al εἰληβειαι; Nat. Πριν 
γενέσθαι ἄρα, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἀνάγκη Huw αὐτὴν εἰληφέναι. 
Ἑοικεν. 
"κῃ Ε - \ 7 ? Ν ἂν - , 
XX. Οὐκοῦν εἰ μὲν λαβόντες αὐτὴν πρὸ τοῦ γενέ- 
of ’ , > , Ἵ \ \ , \ 
σθαι ἔχοντες ἐγενόμεθα, ἡπιστάμεθα καὶ πρὶν γενέσθαι και 
> Ἂν » » 22 Ν 7 \ Ν ~ \ Ν 
εὐθὺς γενόμενοι οὐ μόνον τὸ ἴσον καὶ τὸ μεῖζον καὶ τὸ 
oY ᾿ ? ‘ \ , Ν - » Ν \ ~ 
ἔλαττον ἀλλὰ καὶ ξύμπαντα τὰ τοιαῦτα; οὐ γὰρ περι τοῦ 
» - ς , id - - 7 Ἅ \ \ 5» - - 
ἴσου νῦν ὁ λόγος ἡμῖν μαλλόν τι ἢ καὶ περὶ αὐτοῦ τοῦ 


2) \ > ~ ~ > ~ \ 8 , \ © OE , 
καλοῦ και αὐτοὺῦυ του ἀγαθοῦ και ἱκαιοὸυ καὶ οσίιου και, 


B. (1.) τοῦ ὃ ἔστιν] Relative clause acting as genitive. Cf. 92 D., 
and Rid. ὃ : agreement with an unexpressed cog- 
nate accusative. Rid. § 2 (= ‘perform the other acts of the Senses’). 





C. (2.) πρὸ τούτων] A condensed expression for ‘previous to the 
exercise of these powers of Sense.’ Sc. πρὸ τοῦ ὁρᾶν, ete. Cf. pera τὸν 
θεόν in 61 B.——(10.) καὶ δικαίου] For a similar non-repetition of the 
article, in a group of notions kindred to each other, ef. 94 D; 


D. (1.) ἐπισφραγιζόμεθα] Metaphorical expression for attaching a 
definition, as in Phileb. 26 D., Polit. 258 C. It implies that the mind 
is active, not passive, therefore not a tabula rasa, which has no ‘forms’ 
to act as a seal. Cp. ἐπισημήνασθαι, Politic. 258 C., and Campbell’s 
note: also Theet. 191 D,——(2.) καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἐρωτήσεσιν] ‘As well in 
our questions when we question, as in our answers when we answer.’ 
Both members (cf. 78 D.) may be condensed into one expression, διαλε- 
yopevot. (Cp. from another area, St. Luke 11. 46.) The ‘Socraticus 
sermo’ is admitted to have been the perfection of this catechetic 
method, and was ‘conversation systematised, (Grote VIII. p. 474), and 
made to flow into a certain logical channel, with no extravagant diseur- 
sion. (3.) ἀναγκαῖον] εἶναι of the former edition now withdrawn, MS. 
B. omitting it. With this punctuation ἐστὶ would be expected, if any 
part is needed. (5.) ἑκάστοτε μὴ ἐπιλελήσμεθα] ‘If, having once 








Or 
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Ὁ , \ ς , a! 2 , ~ eee 
D ὁπὲρ λέγω, περι ATAYTWY οις ἐπισφραγιζόμεβα τοῦτο O Similarly, 

»} thas Ξ > , > ~ 5 a = other Ideas, 
EOTL, και EV ταις EPWTHOEDW EPWTWYTEG καὶ ἐν ταις UTOR- such as that 


, > , ἔτος Π > oes ie , Cuma, of the Good, 
Κρισεσιν αποκρινομεὶ οι WOTE avaykKalov ημιν TOUTWY ατπτον- the Beautiful, 


N » ΄ N - ἢ ᾽ » af : ἢ 
των τὰς ἐπιστήμας πρὸ τοῦ γενέσθαι εἰληφέναι. ᾿ Kote te are ante 
cedent to Ex- 
- \ 3 7 ’ ΓΝ δὰ κ ᾽ , z 
ταῦτα. Καὶ εἰ μέν ye λαβόντες ἑκάστοτε μὴ ἐπιλελῆσ- perience, and 
θ 3 ΄ Dt ἢ 0 gra ὃ τ , 5 γ - « brought out of 
Pe a, ειἰοῦτας αξι γιγνὲσ at Kat ἀεὶ ta βίου é€logval’ TO a prior state. 


OV 


UN ~ > » , , ΄ ” \ 
yap εἰδέναι τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι, λαβόντα τον ἐπιστήμην ἔχειν Kal 
» nx - ᾽ὔ > 
μὴ ἀπολωλεκέναι: ἢ οὐ τοῦτο λήθην λέγομεν, ὦ Σιμμία, 
> 7, »" iJ 
E ἐπιστήμης ἀποβολήν 5 Tlavrwe δήπου, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες. 
᾿ oe , \ 5 
Εἰ δέ γε; οἶμαι, λαβόντες πρὶν γενέσθαι γιγνόμενοι ἀπω- 
7 Zi ᾽ \ ἐν 
λέσαμεν, ὕστερον δὲ ταῖς αἰσθήσεσι χρώμενοι περὶ ταῦτα 
τὶ -“ \ 
ἐκείνας ἀναλαμβάνομεν τὰς ἐπιστήμας, ac ποτε Kal πρὶν 
» ἄς 3 Δ - Ἄ > , ᾽ ᾽, 

5 εἴχομεν, ἄρ᾽ οὐχ ὃ καλοῦμεν μανθάνειν οἰκείαν ἐπιστήμην 
ΕῚ , Ἃ » “ 7 ? 7 yi 
ἀναλαμβάνειν ἂν cin; τοῦτο δέ που ἀναμιμνήσκεσθαι λέγον- 

" - vn“ ~ 
τες ὀρθῶς ἂν λέγοιμεν ; Πάνυ γε. Δυνατὸν γὰρ δὴ τοῦτό 


ΓΙ 2 ᾽ , , KR ᾽ν ἢ n° , , " 
76 y spayn, αἰσθόμενόν τι ἢ ἰδύντα ἢ ἀκούσαντα ἢ τινα ἄλλην! 


received such knowledge, we have on no occasion lost it.’ Heindorf, 
finding γιγνόμενοι in the antithetical clause in E., thought that it had 
slipped out in this, and ought to be inserted after ἑκάστοτε, qualified 
by that adverb. This, however, is to mistake the argument, which 
runs thus: ‘We receive the knowledge of these Ideas before we are 
launched into the world of the phenomenal. If we have, in all the 
crises of our history, retained this Knowledge, then we must have it at 
our birth, and all through Life. If, however (which is really the case), 
we lost it at our birth, and have it revived by our Senses, then this 
revived knowledge must be styled Remiiscence.’ These alternative 
propositions Simmias is asked to consider, and make his choice (76 A.) 


accordingly.——(6.) det γίγνεσθαι) ἀναγκαῖόν ἐστι is to be supplied 
from the preceding sentence, to govern yiyveoOau.——(9.) ἐπιστήμης 


ἀποβολήν] Cf. Phileb. 33 E., λήθη μνήμης ἔξοδος. Conv. 208 A., λήθη 
γὰρ ἐπιστήμης ἔξοδος. 


E. (3.) χρώμενοι περὶ ταῦτα] ταῦτα often denotes the ‘ outward world,’ 
or ‘things of Sense’. Cf. ταῦτα in 74 A., 109 C., 111 E., so Phileb. 
58 E. Cp. τἄλλα of 102 B., τὰ πολλὰ, Pol. 484 B. (In 76 E., there is 
a specifie reference in the context, whereby it signifies the above-men- 
tioned supersensuous Ideas.) In Pheedr. 249 D., ἐκεῖνα is used of the 
ideal world, in contrast with τὸ τῇ δε κάλλος. In Parmen. 129 A., 
ἄλλα denotes the phenomenal, αὐτά the ideal. 


Argument 
II 


Conclusion 
deduced as 
to the prior 
existence of 
the Soul. 
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» θ ? “ , > Ν , ᾽ - a 
αιἰσύὕησιν λαβόντα ETEPOV TL ATO TOVTOV ἐννοησαι O ETE- 
Ὰ , τ - “2 Wg 5. Ὁ»: oN Ἂ τῆς ἥν 

éAnoro, ῳ TOUTO ἐπλησίαζεν ανόμοιον ὧν ἢ Ww ομοιον" 
[ Cl J ὃ {τὶ , ” , 7, / > Ἂς 
WOTE, οπὲρ λέγω »ς ουοιν θάτερον, τοι ἐἑπισταμένοι YE auTa 

’ \ , ἋΣ ὃ Ν Vf , Ἃ e e 
yeyovapev Kal ἐπιστάμεθα ta βίου TAaVTEC, ἢ ὕστερον, ους 


, ὯΝ > > « ἢ > , ce \ 
φαμεν μανθώνειν, ουοὲν ἀλλ 1) αναμιμνησκονται ουτοι, Και 


> 


c AQ 3 , a“ A \ , δὴ iss ν᾽ 
n μάθησις ἀνάμνησις av εἴη. Και μάλα ἢ οὑτως ἔχει, w. 


Σώκρατες. 


ΧΧΙ. Πότερον οὖν αἱρεῖ, ὦ Σιμμία, ἐπισταμένους 
- x - 
ἡμᾶς γεγονέναι, ἢ ἀναμιμνήσκεσθαι ὕστερον ὧν πρότερον 
᾽ , > 7 s =) »" - ἘΠῚ > as 
ἐπιστήμην εἰληφότες ἦμεν; Οὐκ ἔχω, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐν τῷ 
, y = 
παρόντι ἑλέσθαι. Τί δέ; τόδε ἔχεις ἑλέσθαι, καὶ πῃ σοι 
- \ ~ + 
δοκεῖ περὶ αὐτοῦ ; ἀνὴρ ἐπιστάμενος περὶ ὧν ἐπίσταται 
of Ἃ - XN / >. "- 
ἔχοι ἂν δοῦναι λόγον ἢ ov; Πολλὴ ἀνάγκη, ἔφη, ὦ Σώ- 
- \ = 7 
kpatec. Ἢ καὶ δοκοῦσί σοι πάντες ἔχειν διδόναι λόγον 
Ψ - Uy / 
περὶ τούτων ὧν νῦν δὴ ἐλέγομεν ; Βουλοίμην μὲν τᾶν, ἔφη 
c ~ ~ μ 
ὁ Σιμμίας - ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον φοβοῦμαι μὴ αὔριον τηνι- 
10 οἰ ͵ὕ ν᾿ > , ὑδεὶ τἂν cal ἜΝ - - 
κάδε οὐκέτι ἡ ἀνθρώπων οὐδεὶς ἀξίως οἷός τε τοῦτο ποιῆ- 
, - , 
σαι. Οὐκ ἄρα δοκοῦσί σοι ἐπίστασθαί γε, ἔφη, ὦ Σιμμία, 


, , , ΤΩΝ - > , ” a 
TAVTEC AUTA : Οὐ αμως. Αναμιμνήσκονται αρα a ποτε 


76 A. (4.) θάτερον] Cp. in Crito 52 A., δυοῖν θάτερα. MS. B. has 
here τὰ €repa.——(5.) ἤτοι ἐπιστάμενοι--- ὕστερον] The opposition of 
ἤτοι. . . « γε--ἢ (Protag. 331 B.) is still more marked by the emphatic 
position of πάντες as opposed to οὗτοι, which again is emphasised by its 
location after its relative clause. ὕστερον belongs to ἀναμιμνήσκονται. 


B. (3.) τί δέ; τόδε ἔχεις ἑλέσθαι] τόδε, a conjecture of Heindortf’s, 
2 se =) = 1a - - - 5 
proves to be correct, being found in several MSS., though it has slipped 
out in some others, as standing after τί dé. Schanz punctuates τί de 
τόδε; €xets.——(8.) αὔριον τηνικάδε] Compare as to the form of expres- 
sion, 2 Kings VII. 1, ὡς ἡ ὥρα αὕτη, αὔριον. The sigh of Simmias does 
not move Socrates to an immediate reply, which is properly to be found 
in the exhortation in 78 A. 


C. (1.) οὐκ ἄρα δοκοῦσί σοι ἐπίστασθαι---αὐτά] By αὐτά are meant 
the antenatal ideas of Beauty, Goodness, and the like, which a man 
may think he knows in a practical way, without being able (διδόναι 
λόγον) to explain how he has come by them ; but this is not knowledge 
in the Socratic sense, any more than empirical land-measuring implies 


76 


Or 


76 


or 


PHDO. 63 


ἔμαθον ; ᾿Ανάγκη. Πότε λαβοῦσαι αἱ ψυχαὶ ἡμῶν τὴν 


> ᾽ὕ > ~ 5 Ν Ν τὶ ᾽ τ » , 
ETLOT I UNV QAUTWVY5; OU yep δὴ ap OU YE ἄνθρωποι γὙεγο- 


- 
τ 


> ~ , - , 
ναμεν. Ov δῆτα. Πρύτερον ἄρα. Ναί. ἬΗσαν ἄρα, ὦ 
ε \ 4 \ Ly - 
Σιμμία, αἱ ψυχαι Kal πρότερον, πρὶν εἶναι ἐν ἀνβθρῴώπου 
»" \ , \ a Ss ᾽ Ν ” 
εἴδει, χώρις σωμάτων, καὶ φρόνησιν εἶχον. Εἰ μὴ ἄρα 
[ 4 i 2 Ξ- Sng ’ Ν > 
ἅμα γιγνόμενοι λαμβάνομεν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ταύτας τὰς ἐπι- 
- »" ς τ Ca 
στήμας * οὗτος γὰρ λείπεται ἔτι ὁ χρύνος. Kiev, ὦ ἑταῖρε" 
» 7 ‘ 2 > / 
ἀπόλλυμεν δὲ αὐτὰς ἐν ποίῳ ἄλλῳ χρόνῳ; οὐ γὰρ δὴ 
» , 3. τὰ ΄ὕ c ” c , No» 
ἔχοντές γε αὐτὰς γιγνόμεθα, ὡς ἄρτι ὡμολογήσαμεν. ἢ ἐν 
» ᾽ 16 \ ἋἍ / , 
τούτῳ ἀπόλλυμεν, ἐν ᾧπερ καὶ λαμβάνομεν; ἢ ἔχεις ἄλλον 
᾽ - , > ~ > > ᾽ γ᾽ 
τινὰ εἰπεῖν χρόνον ; Οὐδαμῶς, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀλλ᾽ ἔλαθον 
> Ν " \ ? a 
ἐμαυτὸν οὐδὲν εἰπών. 
ban tal 1 ey » - e 7 / ~ i 
OX Ap οὖν οὕτως ἔχει, ἔφη, ἡμῖν, ὦ Σιμμία; 
> \ a a - 3 ἢ 7 \ > Ν \ 
εἰ μὲν ἔστιν a θρυλοῦμεν ἀεί, καλόν τε καὶ ἀγαθὸν καὶ 
- ΄ ᾿] , \ \ ~ > 
πᾶσα ἡ τοιαύτη οὐσία, Kal ἐπὶ ταύτην Ta ἐκ τῶν αἰσθή- 
, 
σεων πώντα ἀναφέρομεν, ὑπάρχουσαν πρότερον ἀνευρίσκον- 
= \ ~ , > 
TEC ἡμετέραν οὖσαν, καὶ ταῦτα ἐκείνῃ ἀπεικάζομεν, ἀναγ- 
- ͵ oe \ ~ 7 e \ 
καῖον, οὕτως ὡὠσπὲρ καὶ ταῦτα ἔστιν, οὕτως καὶ τὴν ἡἧμε- 


, Ἀ >. \ \ 7 c ~ > \ \ oo 
TEpav ψυχὴν ειναὶ Kal πριν yeyovevat μας * EL δὲ μὴ ἐστι 


a knowledge of Geometry.——(7.) εἰ μὴ ἄρα] = nisi forte, introducing 
a new hypothesis. 


D. (6.) ἔλαθον ἐμαυτὸν οὐδὲν εἰπὼν] Simmias is transfixed on the 
horns of a dilemma. He had admitted with a νὴ Δία and θαυμαστῶς 
(65 D., 74 B.), the possession by the mind of supersensuous Ideas, and 
now he ventures to put forth the notion that they are received at birth. 
But, my good friend, rejoins Socrates, that must be the date of their 
obscuration, because we were born without having them in their full 
brightness, unless you mean to say that we receive and lose them at 
one and the same time—whereupon Simiias says, ‘I have unwittingly 
been talking nonsense’. On οὐδὲν εἰπών, cf. 63 A., note. 


E. (3.) ὥσπερ καὶ ταῦτα ἔστιν] Most of the translators render ‘as 
this is the case’. Cousin translates correctly, ‘comme toutes ces 
choses-la existent,’ giving ἔστιν the sense of exist, as in the opening 
clause, εἰ μὲν ἔστιν, and referring ταῦτα to the @ priori Ideas. It is 
remarkable that ταῦτα is used twice in such proximity, first of ra ἐκ 
τῶν αἰσθήσεων ; secondly of the Ideas, καλόν and the rest. Observe 


Resume of the 
argument from 
Reminiscence, 
and appeal to 
Cebes and 
Simmias re- 
garding its 
validity. 


04 PLATONIS 
a y ᾽ τὰ 
)»17242},0 = Zs n ΄ δ. 2 , = 
Angepere ταῦτα, ἄλλως ἂν ὁ λόγος οὗτος εἰρημένος εἴη ; ἀρ οὕτως ὅ 
μά of νιν pier Σ ~ 27 > \ Ν - , ‘ 
EXEL, καὶ LON ἀνάγκὴ ταῦτα TE εἰναι Kal τὰς ἡμετέρας ψυχὰς 
\ \ ε ~ / \ Ld Ν - > νὴ ὧν, 
πριν καὶ nuac γεγονέναι, Kal εἰ μὴ ταῦτα, οὐδὲ τάδε; 
ε -: y Ξ- ΄' ς , - ε ϑ ΩΝ 
Ὑπερφυῶς, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὁ Σιμμίας, δοκεῖ μοι ἡ αὐτὴ 
ἫΣ , 5" \ ? ᾽’ tA ς ,’ Ν 
αναγκὴ εἰναι, καὶ εἰς καλόν γε καταφεύγει ὁ λόγος εἰς τὸ 
«ς , i “ 7, Ἂς C ~ \ ἊΣ c ~ \ ΤΠ 
ὁμοίως εἰναι τὴν τε Ψυχὴν ἡμῶν, πριν γενέσθαι ἥμας, καὶ {4 
‘ > , ra Ἀ - , 3. Ν 7 a > \ 
τὴν οὐσίαν ἣν σὺ νῦν λέγεις. ov γὰρ ἔχω ἔγωγε οὐδὲν 
“ ᾽ \ ΕΝ ς - - , \ - ed 
οὕτω μοι ἐναργὲς OV ὡς τοῦτο, TO πᾶντα τὰ τοιαῦτα εἰναι 
c 77 , 7 \ τ Ν \ > VL 
ὡς olov τε μάλιστα, καλύν τε καὶ ἀγαθὸν καὶ τἄλλα πώντα 


ὰ 


ἃ σὺ νῦν δὴ ἔλεγες " καὶ ἔμοιγε ἱκανῶς ἀποδέδεικται. Τί 


or 


» ς - \ 
δὲ On Κέβητι; ἔφη ὁ Σωκράτης" et yap καὶ Κέβητα 
iQ ᾿ ~ 57 At ς ys , « of > , 
πείθειν. Ikavoc, epn ὁ Σιμμίας, ὡς ἔγωγε οἶμαι " καίτοι 
, > ΄ , \ ν ee - ~ ἰδ 
καρτερώτατος ἀνθρώπων ἐστὶ πρὸς τὸ ἀπιστεῖν τοῖς λό- 
> > s 9 ’ ~ ~ - J , .“ \ 
γοις - ἀλλ᾽ οἶμαι οὐκ ἐνδεῶς τοῦτο πεπεῖσθαι αὐτόν, ὅτι πρὶν 


γενέσθαι ἡμᾶς ἣν ἡμῶν ἡ ψυχή. Β 
XXII. Ee μῶντοι καὶ ἐπειδὰν ἀποθάνωμεν ἔτι ἔσται, 


καί inserted in hoth members of the comparison after ὥσπερ.-------(.) 
ἄλλως] 1.., Off the mark, to no result.——(9.) eis καλόν ye καταφεύγει ὁ 
λόγος] Like aship arriving at port after a satisfactory voyage. Cf. Plut. 
Mor. 550 C., ὁ λόγος, οἷον eis λιμένα καὶ καταφυγὴν ἀποβλέπων, k. τ. A. 


77 A. (5.) ἔμοιγε] Traces of δοκεῖν in some form in the MSS. 
here inserted. Schanz and Wohl. read ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ. . . . ἀποδέδεικται, 
relying on 108 1). δοκεῖ, not with regimen.——(8.) καρτερώτατος ἀν- 
θρώπων)] καρτερός and μαλακός, as Stallbaum remarks, are employed 
by Plato to express the extremes of character in disputation. Compare 
the remark on the character of Cebes, in 63 A. 


B. (4.) ἐνέστηκεν τὸ τῶν πολλῶν] There still recurs to trouble me 
that common fear. ἐνέστηκεν = instat, much in the sense of obstat.—-—— 
(5.) διασκεδάννυται] This form is remarkable, as being either an Indi- 
cative (so Rid. § 59) coupled with a Conjunctive 7, or a Conjunctive 
of a peculiar form. If the latter, it is probably a descendant of the 
old Epic conjunctive with the shortened vowel (cf. t-o-wey), whence 
v-e-rat could easily become tra, and so Kiihner ὃ 281, Anm. 3, accents 
it, or, less normally, ἄννυται, with accent as in Attic verbs in μι. 
Compare as to πήγνυτο in 118 A. (7.) ἁμόθεν ποθέν] The MSS. 
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οὐδὲ αὐτῷ μοι δοκεῖ, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀποδεδεῖχθαι, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔτι ἐνέστηκεν ὃ νῦν δὴ Κέβης ἔλεγε, τὸ τῶν πολλῶν, ὕπως 


Ν 2 7 - > 4 , 
5 μη ἀποθνήσκοντος τοῦ ἀνθρώπου διασκεδάννυται ἡ ψυχὴ 


> 


\ > Cm ~ - , Ky , Ν , , 
καὶ αὐτῇ τοῦ εἶναι τοῦτο τέλος ἢ. τί γὰρ κωλύει γίγνεσ- 
\ > Ν \ ζ , «ς 50 \ \ ἢ \ 
θαι μὲν αὐτὴν καὶ ξυνίστασθαι ἁμύθεν ποθὲν καὶ εἶναι, πριν 
\ ? > ~ > 
kat εἰς ἀνθρώπειον σῶμα ἀφικέσθαι, ἐπειδὰν δὲ ἀφίκηται 
\ > , , 74 \ 5 Ν “ \ 
καὶ ἀπαλλάττηται τούτου, TOTE καὶ αὐτὴν τελευτᾶν Kal 
“- / or ς , 
C διαφθείρεσθαι; Eb λέγεις, ἔφη, ὦ Σιμμία, ὁ Κέβης. at- 
ρ ; y le: i 
ἧς “ er 5 ~ > τις e \ J 
νεται γὰρ ὥσπερ ἡμισυ ἀποδεδεῖχθαι ov δεῖ, ὅτι πριν γενέσ- 
(2 - 5S c ~ c 7, ὃ = Ne ὃ raat ca ω β \ 
θαι ἡμας ἦν ἡμῶν ἡ ψυχὴ" Ce ὃὲ προσαποδεῖξαι ὅτι Kat 
᾽ AN ? , 7Q\ * o Ἃ \ 7 3 
ἐπειδὰν ἀποθάνωμεν οὐδὲν ἧττον ἔσται ἢ mow γενέσθαι, εἰ 
5 / LN \ of 
5 μέλλει τέλος ἡ ἀπύδειξις ἔχειν. Αποδέδεικται μέν, ἔφη, 
Ξ- \ ; c \ ἘΠ ᾽ 
ὦ Σιμμία τε καὶ Κέβης, o Σωκράτης, καὶ νῦν, εἰ θέλετε 
~ meg ἈΝ ΄ ᾽ 8. cS ἣν τι , 
συνθεῖναι τοῦτόν TE τὸν λόγον εἰς ταὐτὸν καὶ ὃν πρὸ τούτου 
«ς 7 Ν Ἂ ~ Ν - 2 ~ ~ 
ὡμολογήσαμεν, τὸ γίγνεσθαι παν τὸ ζῶν ἐκ τοῦ τεθνεῶτος. 
’ x ot \ c Ν \ 7, es, \ 5) ? ἐν 
εἰ γὰρ ἔστι μὲν ἡ Ψυχὴ Kat πρότερον, ἀνάγκη δὲ αὐτῇ εἰς τὸ 


D ζῆν ἰούσῃ τε καὶ γιγνομένῃ μηδαμόθεν ἄλλοθεν ἢ ἐκ θανάτου 


have ἄλλοθεν, aliunde. Bekker proposed ἁμόθεν, alicunde, and is 
followed by Hermann. Stallbaum adheres to the MSS., although in 
Gorg. 492 1), he reads ἁμόθεν against ἄλλοθεν of the MSS. AA and M 
were often (see Cobet, V. L., p. 256) confounded.——(8.) πρὶν καὶ] καὶ 
= at all. Rid. ὃ 132, and cf. καὶ in 88 A., 110 A.——(9.) ἐπειδὰν δὲ 
ἀφίκηται] Some translators make ἀφίκηται synonymous with ἀπαλλάττη- 
ra, and refer both to departure at Death. ἀφίκηται, however, is in 
another tense, and, moreover, must have the sense of ἀφικέσθαι before, 
so that it refers to the arrival of the stranger-soul in its earthly taber- 
nacle. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 533, ὅθεν δ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐς τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἀφίκετο, 
ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἀπῆλθε, πνεῦμα μὲν πρὸς αἰθέρα, τὸ σῶμα δ᾽ ἐς γῆν. εἰσιέναι 
was the Orphic phrase, judging from Arist. de Anima, I, 5. 


C. (() Εὖ λέγεις, ἔφη, ὦ Σιμμία, ὁ Κέβης] Compare similar separa- 
tions of ἔφη from its Nomin. in 78 A., C., 82 C., 88 E———(5.) τέλος] 
Niisslin compares Hom. 1]. IX. 56, οὐ τέλος ἵκεο μύθων, and XX. 369, 
οὐδ᾽ ᾿Αχιλεὺς πάντεσσι τέλος μύθοις ἐπιθήσει, κ. τ. X——(7.) συνθεῖναι 
τοῦτόν τε τὸν λόγον] To conjoin together this argument with the one that 
we previously accepted ; 1.6., the argument from Reminiscence with what 
has been called the Cyclical Argument. Some remarks on the Platonic 
doctrines of Reminiscence and Pre-existence will be found in Note Ν, 


9 





Cebes suggests 
that pre-exist- 
ence is only 
half of the 
proof desired. 
Socrates re- 
plies that Ar- 
guments I. and 
II. are to be 
taken in com- 
bination. 
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_ 2 2 ~ , , - 5 ae > Ἂς \ 
Socrates Kat εκ TOU τεθνάναι γίγνεσθαι, πος OUK αναΎΚη αὐτῇ» Και 
playfully τὸ- , 4 5 Ἀ 5 ᾽ , ~ eR Sue , 
bukes their ἐπειδὰν ἀποθάνῃ ειναι, ἐπειδῇ Ὕξ δεῖ αὖθις αὐτῇ» γίγνεσθαι ; 
childish fear 
of death, and 

ee TXT TAT “ , = , Ν ᾿ 
enlarges on OV Opwe δέ μοι δοκεῖς σύ τε καὶ Σιμμίας 5 
the import- 

ear n \ ~ 8 MF θ Ν δι: of 

ance of the ἡδέως av Καὶ τουτον LAT PAYMATEVOAG at Tov ογον ἕτι 
subject, ex- Ξ \ ὃ , N ~ 1S N ale > ~ © oo 
horting them JLAAAOY, Kat δεδιέναι TO τῶν παίδων, μὴ ὡς ἀληθῶς ὁ ave- 
to seek light 
from all 

tape 7, ” \ - 7, ‘ > , > > 
quarters, δώννυσιν, ἄλλως τε καὶ ὅταν TUXY τις μὴ ἕν νηνεέμιᾳ αλλ E 
whether in ᾿ 
᾿ > , \ , ? 7, \ ς J > 
Greece or be- ἐν μεγάλῳ τινὶ πνεύματι ἀποθνήσκων. καὶ ὁ Κέβης ἐπι- 
yond. 


> / \ “- . Ei \ =! 
ἀποδέδεικται μεν ουν οπὲρ λέγετε και νυν. 


> ἈΝ ᾽ ’ ’ - » ~ \ 
μος αὐτὴν ἐκβαίνουσαν EK του GWLATOC διαφυσᾷ καὶ διασκε- 


« »" ἀν, - > 
γελάσας Qc δεδιότων, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, πειρῶ ἀναπείθειν * 


D. (2.) ἐκ τοῦ τεθνάναι] Schanz omits ἐκ with MS. B., but cf. ἐκ in 
79 E. 1.—((7.) δεδιέναι τὸ τῶν παίδων] To fear as children would. Cp. 
τὸ τῶν πολλῶν in 77 B. Riddell ὃ 14 takes as τὸ of quotation (τὸ τοῦ 
᾿Αναξαγόρου) = as children think it is, putting comma before ro.——(9.) 
διαφυσᾷ καὶ διασκεδάννυσιν] Hirschig reads διασκεδαννύῃ, thinking that 
a Conjunctive is necessary, and that -oc im that mood is only a poetic 
ending. The case of διασκεδάννυται above in B. is different, as it is coupled 
with a conjunctive 7, whereas ὡς ἀληθῶς joined to μή implies here that 
the fact is too true, and the Indicative is the appropriate mood. 


E. (3.) ὡς δεδιότων] The connection of ἀναπείθω with this clause 
would lead us to expect dedudras, but there is a subtlety in the use of 
the Genitive, inasmuch as it leaves it undecided whether the apprehen- 
sion is real, or only assumed for the sake of argumentation. Compare 
Thue. V. 56, ὡς ἐρήμου οὔσης Bia (τὴν πόλιν) αἱρήσοντες, Where ὡς 
ἔρημον οὖσαν would have implied that it was more deserted than it 
proved to be.——(4.) ἔνι τις καὶ ἐν ἡμῖν παῖς] Not among us, with 
reference to such of their number as the faint-hearted Apollodorus, 
but within us, an inferior nature. From this passage, παῖς became a 
proverbial expression for ‘our weaker nature’. Compare the definition 
of education as a putting away of childish things: Simplic. in Epict. 
X. p. 64, παιδεία μὲν γάρ ἐστι κυρίως ἡ τοῦ ἐν ἡμῖν Παιδὸς ὑπὸ τοῦ 
ἐν ἡμῖν Παιδαγωγοῦ ἐπανόρθωσις. The παῖς of the Greeks became 
avia among the Latins: Persius V. 91, ‘Disce, sed ira cadat naso rugo- 
saque sanna, Dum veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello’,——(6.) pop- 
μολύκεια]Ἵ A continuation of the simile τὸ τῶν παίδων. Timeeus, in 
whom accent is -κεῖα, explains it as τὰ φοβερὰ τοῖς παισὶ προσωπεῖα. 
Seneca de Const. Sap. 4, ‘doloris opinione vexari, more puerorum, quibus 
metus incutit umbra, et personarum deformitas, et depravata facies’. 
(7.) ἐπάδειν αὐτῷ---ἕἔως ἂν ἐξεπάσητε] Cf. ἐπάδειν in 114 D., where it 
is softened by a ὥσπερ. The common reading was ἐξιάσηται, until 
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- - 7 > ? oS 7 \ 

μᾶλλον δὲ μὴ we ἡμῶν δεδιότων, αλλ ἴσως ἔνι τις καὶ 
" = = oy ς - - - ᾿ ΄ 

ὅ ἐν ἡμῖν παις, οστις τα τοιαυτα φοβεῖται" τουτον οὐν πειρω- 


δ “ ΄ 
pea πείθειν μὴ δεδιέναι τον θάνατον ωσπὲρ τὰ μορμολύ- 


7 ς / μον τ 
κεια. ᾿Αλλὰ χρή, epn ὁ Σωκράτης, ἐπάδειν αὐτώ ἑκάστης 


ἡμέρας, ἕως ἂν ἐξεπᾷσητε. Πόθεν οὖν, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
78 τῶν τοιούτων ἀγαθὸν ἐπῳδὸν ληψόμεθα, ἐπειδὴ σύ, ἔφη, 
ἡμᾶς ἀπολείπεις; Πολλὴ μὲν ἡ Ἑλλάς, ἔφη, ὦ Κέβης, 
ἐν ἢ ἔνεισί που ἀγαθοὶ ἄνδρες, πολλὰ δὲ καὶ τὰ τῶν βαρ- 
βάρων γένη, οὺς πώντας χρὴ διερευνᾶσθαι ζητοῦντας τοιοῦ- 


5 ? a 7 , 7 i ὃ i A ’ ; ; « τς. 
TOV ETWOOV, LITE χρηματων φειδομένους LITE πόνων, ὡς οὐκ 


Heindorf, who, from a comparison of the blunders of some of the MSS., 
divined the true reading to have been ἐξεπάσητε, which is accepted 
by Schanz. The mention of soothing charms naturally follows that of 
μορμολύκεια, from which children were delivered by a lullaby in song. 
Cf. Zonar. Lex., Baveadav: τὸ τιθηνεῖσθαι per ῳδῆς τὰ παιδία. Cp. 
Soph. GEd. Col. 1193,---οἰσὶ χἀτέροις γοναὶ κακαὶ καὶ θυμὸς ὀξύς, ἀλλὰ 
νουθετούμενοι φίλων ἐπῳδαῖς ἐξεπάδονται φύσιν. Timon in his 
Silli styles Socrates “Ἑλλήνων ἐπαοιδός. 


78 A. (1.) ἐπειδὴ σύ, ἔφη] This repetition of ἔφη increases the 
emphasis on the pronoun indicating Socrates.——(2.) πολλὴ μὲν ἡ 
Ἑλλάς] Greece is a wide word, and within its bounds surely are good men. 
Stallbaum considers πολλὴ as including not only the notion of extent, 
but of populousness also. Cp. Theocr. Id. XXII. 156, πολλά τοι Σπάρ- 
ta πολλὰ δ᾽ ἱππήλατος ἾΑλις --- Ἔνθα κόραι τοκέεσσιν ὑπὸ σφετέροισι 
τρέφονται Μυρίαι ; also Thue. VII. 13, 3. (3.) πολλὰ δὲ καὶ τὰ τῶν 
βαρβάρων γένη] This expression of liberality towards the Barbarians, 
so rare, apart from Xenophon’s Cyropzedia, among Greek writers gene- 
‘ally, at least before the time of Alexander, is the more remarkable, as 
put into the mouth of Socrates, who was not only little acquainted with 
the Barbarian world, but knew personally little of Greece itself, as he 
never willingly went beyond the walls of Athens (Pheedrus, init.). As 
Whewell well observes, these words are very memorable to us, who 
know that such Teachers as Socrates longed for have proceeded from a 
nation* whom Plato would perhaps have reckoned among the least 
cultivated and most hopeless of Barbarians (Browning’s Cleon, ad fin. ). 
Notwithstanding this gleam of generosity towards the non-Hellenic 
nations, there is at the same time a feeling that there is from them 








* Compare the admission of Porphyry in Euseb. Prep. Ey. 741 B., χαλκόδετος yap 
ἡ πρὸς Θεοὺς ὁδὸς αἰπεινή τε καὶ τραχεῖα. ἧς πολλὰς ἀτραποὺς βάρβαροι μὲν ἐξεῦρον, 
Ἕλληνες δὲ ἐπλανήθησαν, among which βάρβαροι are enumerated “Efpator, 
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Arg t 7 2 . n > , > xi , “ 
guint ἐστιν εἰς O TL αν EVKALPOTEPOY αναλίσκοιτε χρηματα. ζητεῖν 
ΤΙ. δὲ N \ " N 3. ΩΣ , " \ ΕΝ a Nas ἐξ δὶ 
After this di: O€ ΧρΉ και αὐτοὺς μετ ἀλλήλων: ἰσως γάρ ay οὐδὲ ρᾳόιως 
gression, So- 
crates enters 

on a new 
argument, , rane ᾿ 

» ic y Ἂν ‘ ξ ͵7 ~ 
founded on θωμεν, ει σοι ἡδομένῳ ἐστιν. Αλλὰ μην ἡδομένῳ γε πὼς 
the contrasts 


between yap ov μέλλει; Καλῶς, ἔφη, λέγεις. 
Body and ΧΕ Τ᾽ - - ee e - 
ae XXV. οὐκοῦν τοιόνδε τι, ἦ δ᾽ ὃς ὁ Σωκράτης, δεῖ 


c ~ 2) «ἢ ε , “-- \ ” 7 = 
HLA ἐρέσθαι EAUTOUC, TW ποίῳ τινι αρα προσῆκει τουτο 5 


- - ~ - ? ~ 
εὕροιτε μᾶλλον ὑμῶν δυναμένους TOUTO ποίειν. Αλλὰ ταυτα 


μὲν δή, ἔφη, ὑπάρξει, ὁ Κέβης - ὅθεν δὲ ἀπελίπομεν ἐπανέλ- B 


. 


Ν ΄ ΄ ὃ δά θ Ny uk \ - , 
TO πάθος πάσχειν. TO ιασκεοα»νυσύὕαι, Kat UTEP TOU TOLOU 


Ν , ς ΄ > 7 \ , \ » \ 
TWOC δεδιέναι μη πάθῃ auTO, Και TW TOLW τινι ὧν" Kat 


small hope, and that the truth will either be found at Athens, or not at 
all.* Compare the passage in Pol. IV. 435, where Plato characterises 
the three nationalities around the east of the Mediterranean, pro- 
nouncing τὸ φιλοχρήματον the characteristic of the Pheenicians and 
Egyptians, and τὸ θυμοειδές that of the Thracians and Scythians, while 
τὸ φιλομαθές (ef. Alc. I. 123 D.) is regarded as the property of the 
Greeks. Moreover, as Zeller (Gesch. d. Philos. I. p. 23) observes, when 
Plato does happen to refer anything to a source beyond Greece itself, 
it will be found to be invariably some technicality of legislation or 
ritualism—some μυστήριον, like the mythe, in the end of the Republic, 
of the Armenian who returned from the other world—and not a doc- 
trine of philosophy properly so called. The normal feeling towards 
the Barbarians is that expressed in Pol. V. 470 C., φημὶ τὸ Ἑλληνικὸν 
γένος αὐτὸ αὑτῷ οἰκεῖον εἶναι καὶ Evyyevés, τῷ δὲ βαρβαρικῷ ὀθνεῖόν τε καὶ 
ἀλλότριον-- φήσομεν πολεμίους φύσει εἶναι, καὶ πόλεμον τὴν ἐχθρὰν 
ταύτην κλητέον. Compare Liv. XXXI. 29, ‘Cum alienigenis, eum bar- 
baris eeternum omnibus Grecis bellum est eritque ’.——(6.) εὐκαιρότερον] 
Schanz reads ἀναγκαιότερον with MS. B.——(7.) ζητεῖν δὲ χρὴ] Se. τὸ 
πρᾶγμα, investigate the subject, not ζητεῖν ἐπῳδόν, which would require 
ἐν ἀλλήλοις.------(Θθ.) ταῦτα μὲν δή, ἔφη, ὑπάρξει] Heindorf compares 
ταῦτα as an affirmative reply, in Arist. Vesp. 142, Σὺ δὲ τῇ θύρᾳ πρόσ- 
κεισο. Σ. ταῦτ᾽, ὦ δέσποτα. (ὑπάρξει = non deerit.) 


B. (5.) ἑαυτούς] For first person, cf. Kiihner, Syntax § 455 b, 
Windisch, Curt. Stud. IL, p. 348 f.——(5.) τῷ ποίῳ τινὶ ἄρα προσήκει) 


* Similar in spirit is the view of Celsus in Origen I. ὁ. 2, that it was true non- 
Greeks were ἱκανοὶ εὑρεῖν δόγματα, but the Greeks were ἀμείνονες κρῖναι Kat βεβαιώ- 
σασθαι πρὸς ἀρετὴν τὰ ὑπὺ βαρβάρων εὑρεθέντα. Clem. Alex. Str. I. ὃ 67, after quoting 
this passage of the Phaedo, says that Epicurus looked with less hopefulness even than 
Plato to the non-Greek world: ὁ δὲ ᾿Επίκουρος ἔμπαλιν ὑπολαμβάνει μόνους φιλοσο- 
φῆσαι “EAAnvas δύνασθαι. 
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\ ~ ΪΞ- ’ , 0 7 c £. ᾽ \ ? 
μετα τουτὸ αὖ ἐπισκέψασ at ποτερὸν 1) ψυχὴ E€OTL, Καὶ EK 


“ x ‘ - “Ξ > 
τούτων θαρρεῖν ἢ δεδιέναι ὑπὲρ τὴς ἡμετέρας ψυχὴ >; AAn- 
~ τ ᾽ - v \ 
On, ἔφη, λέγεις. Ap οὖν τῷ μὲν ξυντεθέντι τε καὶ ἕυν- 
θέ » ᾽ ’ ἊΝ εἰ - , ; ὃ θη ᾿ ’ 
ἔτῳ ὄντι φύσει προσήκει τοῦτο πάσχειν, διαιρεθῆναι ταύτῃ 


ἡ 4 rere ὙΠ" δέ ay ὃν ἀξύνθ ὕ ἥν 
ἢπερ ξυνετέθη" εἰ δέ τι τυγχάνει ὃν αξύνθετον, τούτῳ μόνῳ 
΄ mS er - »" ΤΟΝ, Ε Δ Ἵ - 
προσῆκει μὴ πάσχειν ταῦτα, εἴπερ τῳ ἀλλῳ; Δοκεῖ μοι, 
/ Ὁ / ς J > ~ ¢ ΟΝ A > \ 
ἔφη, οὕτως ἔχειν, ὁ Κέβης. Οὐκοῦν ἅπερ ἀεὶ κατὰ ταὐτὰ 


\ € , o i “aN τἂν Cy Ν Meret θ 
καὶ WOQAUTWC EXEL, ταυτα μα loTa εἰκὸς εἕιναὶ TA AgquvvuEeTa, 
, ~ 


τὰ δὲ ἄλλοτ᾽ ἄλλως καὶ μηδέποτε κατὰ ταὐτά, ταυτα δὲ 


es x > - " 
εἰναι τὰ ξύνθετα ; “Ἐμοιγε δοκεῖ οὕτως. "“Twpev On, ἔφη, 


1.0., ποῖόν τι ἄρα ἐστὶν ἐκεῖνο, ᾧ προσήκει, the interrogative clause having 
absorbed the relative clause : cf. 79 B., ποτέρῳ οὖν τῷ εἴδει κ. τ. Δ. ; also 
89 C., τὸ ποῖον. Socrates in advancing a new argument, grapples with 
the μορμολύκειον, viz., the possibility of dispersion, and inquires whether 


such a thing as dispersion is predivable of the Soul.——(6.) τὸ διασκεὸδ- 
ἄννυσθαι)]) MS. B. has τοῦ, a genitive of epexegesis, Rid. ὃ 24.—(7.) 
καὶ τῷ ποίῳ Twi οὔ] οὐ had slipped out of the MSS., but was restored 
by Heindorf, as necessary to the sense.——(8.) πότερον ἡ Ψυχή ἐστι] 
To which of these two classes the soul belongs, whether to the separable or 
the inseparable 7——(10.) ξυντεθέντι τε καὶ ξυνθέτῳ] ξύνθετος (com- 


posite) expresses the resulting condition of the process implied in ἔυν- 
τεθείς. Similar relation in 77 D., ἐκ θανάτου καὶ ἐκ τοῦ τεθνάναι. The 
question here discussed is that of the Unity of the Soul. ‘Is it one 
and indivisible, or is it like the body, composed of parts? In the latter 
case dispersion may be predicated of it, in the former not.’ It followed 
from this argument that while he succeeded in showing the probable 
independence of the Unity called Consciousness, he gave up the con- 
nection between the λόγος, which was the region of the Consciousness 
of Ideas, and the other parts of the sentient existence, θυμός and ἐπι- 
θυμία, Which being located in separate parts of the physical frame, 
might be supposed to be dissolved along with it. Hence, in the specu- 
lations of Plato, it was the λόγος only that was reckoned the Immortal 
part of man. Mr. Archer-Hind (Jour. of ‘Phil., No. 19) has an able 
defence of Plato’s position, viz., that it is not ψυχὴ which is mortal, but 
certain activities of ψυχὴ in relation to matter which are terminable. 


C. (3.) εἴπερ τῳ ἄλλῳ] Heindorf remarks that ἄλλος is often 
joined to τις, simply for the sake of a greater fulness of sound. (6.) 
τὰ δὲ] Se. ἔχοντα. Schanz reads ἃ 6:.——(7.) ταῦτα δὲ εἶναι τὰ 
ξύνθετα] A similar emphatic repetition of οὗτος, with δὲ attached in 
the apodosis as well as in the protasis, occurs in 81 B., τὸ δὲ τοῖς 





Argument 
II. 

Dissolution 
is predicable 
only of what 
is compound- 
ed or made 
up of parts. 

The Soul is 
One and indi- 
visible, and 
beyond the 
reach of Dis- 
olution. This 
is evinced 
by nature 
of Soul as 
Thinking 
principle. 
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2 \ ~ oy a fa) > tJ Sf A 7 λό > Ν c ’ , 
ἐπι ταυτα Ep αττὲρ ey TW ELT POO ξ) ογῳ. αὐτῇ 1) Ουσια 
“- , '~ - - \ ’ ~ \ 5» ΄ὕλ 
ης λόγον δίδομεν του εἰναι Και ἐἑρωώτωντες και αποκρινο- 
7 ς 4 3 ἊΝ 3 Ἂν > Ἂς ἍἋ ΜΆ ᾽ 
μένοι, TOTEPOV WOAUTWC GAEL EX EL KaTad TAaAUTA τ ἢ ἄλλοτ 


” " ν Ν oS > Ν Ν ᾽ὔ΄ > Ν “ Δ 
ἄλλως; αὐτὸ TO ἰισον, αὑτὸο TO καλόν, αὐτὸ ἑκαστὸῶν O 


Ἂς 


TO 


x 


n 


ἌΝ ΟῚ - “ a »" aS Ἃ > Ν ᾽ - 2 5 
αει AUTWY EKAOTOY O ἔστι. μόνόοει ες OY auUTO καί auTo, 


of ” »; oy Ν \ ς - ’ δέ 
ἐστι, ον», μὴ ποτε μετα[δολὴν και ντινουν ἐν EX ETAL 5 


c ᾽ὔ Ν > Ν of YESS NOE ay a ae ~ 
WOaAUTWC KATA TaAUTA EX EL καὶ OUOETOTE OU αμῇ ου αμὼως 


ε . ε 
ἀλλοίωσιν οὐδεμίαν ἐνδέχεται ; Ὡσαύτως, ἔφη, ἀνάγκη, ο 
Κέβης, κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχειν, ὦ Σώκρατες. Tt δὲ τῶν πολ- 


ec , 


~ ~ = > , De Ἂ es 
λῶν καλῶν, οιον ἀνθρώπων Ὦ πων ἢ ιματιὼν 1) ἄλλων 
« - , nN » x ~ x ΄ - ’ , 
ωντινωνουν TOLOUTWY, ἢ LOWY ἢ καλῶν YH TWAVTWY των EKEl- 
ς ΄ see Ν δὲν weal x - > ! 
νοις ομωνυμὼων > apa κατὰ TavuTa Ey el, ») Wav TOvVaVYTLOY 
’ , » > Ν ς - ” 5 »Ἅἅ > 7 c »" 
EKELVOLC OUTE αὑτὰ AUTOLC OUTE A λήλοις οὐδέποτε, WC ETOC 


, ΄- 
ὄμμασι σκοτῶδες 


Cf. 80 D., note. 
ἔχοντα is to be supplied to τὰ δὲ ἄλλοτ᾽ ἄλλως from the previous ἔχει. 
Kiihner § 529, 3, regards as a truncated example of μὲν ... - μὲν, 
δέν ἠδέ 


΄σ ‘A ἊΝ , “od 
... τοῦτο δὲ εἰθισμένη μισεῖν. 


D. (1.) ἧς λόγον δίδομεν τοῦ εἶναι] Of which we give this account (or 
explanation) that it absolutely 1s. The double genitive (one, epexegetic, 
cf. supra. B. 6) depends on λόγον. Cf. Rid. § 217. Madvig prefers τὸ 
In 76 B., περὶ is inserted after λόγον διδύναι.------(ῦ.) μονοειδὲς 
ὄν] Like the Latin simplex, ‘quod nil copulatum, nil coagmentatum, 
nihil duplex habet’ (Cie. Tuse. I. 29); the uniform and invariable, 
opposed to the multiform πολυειδές, which is therefore διαλυτόν. 
The cluster of negatives following is remarkable. 


εἶναι. 


With οὐδαμῇ οὐδαμῶς, 
(Wyttenbach says the Greeks were fond of 
accumulating 6 in negations, and 7 in affirmations. Demosth. de Rhod. 
Libert. 195 A., οὐδενὸς αὐτοὶ δίκην δοῦναι δίκαιοι, also in same, ov δυνη- 
Of π in affirmations, AXsch. Prom. 
641, πᾶν ὕπερ προσχρήζετε πεύσεσθε. So Cic. Tuse. 1. 49, “ Portum 
potius paratum nobis ut perfuginum putemus.’) Plato’s emphatic aceu- 
mulation of epithets denoting the ‘Invariable’ seems to have awakened 
the mirth of the Comic Poets: ef. Alexis in Athens. VIII. 354 D., τό 
θ᾽ ἡδὺ πάντως ἡδύ, κἀκεῖ KavOdSe.——(9.) τί δὲ τῶν πολλών καλῶν] ‘ But 
what shall we say of the many objects of beauty?’ περὶ, understood 
here, is often expressed, as in Parmen. 154 A., τί ad περὶ τοῦ γίγνεσθαι; 
Rid. § 21,27. Heindorf on Gorg. 509 D., remarks that in this elliptical 
expression (But what of ?) the nominative, genitive, and accusative are 
in Greek all admissible. Regarding the scope of the passage, Epi- 


compare πάντη πάντως. 


θέντων δημοσίᾳ διαλύσασθαι ταῦτα. 
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᾽ - ἡ δ - A 5 ’ ᾽ e s yf ~ 
5 εἰπεῖν, οὐδαμῶς κατὰ ταῦτα [ἐστιν]; Ourwe [αὖ], ἔφη, [ ταῦ- 
ε TIL. ? « , 7 ? - ΄ \ 
9 τα], ὁ Κέβης: οὐδέποτε ὡσαύτως ἔχει. Οὐκοῦν τούτων μὲν 
Ἃ “ Ἃ / Ἅ - ” ᾽ , J 
kav ἅψαιο κἂν ἴδοις κἂν ταῖς ἄλλαις αἰσθήσεσιν αἴσθοιο, 
i δὲ Ν ΚΟΥ ΄ 5 » “ IF AK ” 
τῶν Of KATA ταὐτὰ ἐχόντων οὐκ ἔστιν ὁτῳ TOT ἂν ἄλλῳ 
᾽ ͵ὔ ΕΝ - - Γ ~ > > ᾽ \ 5 - \ 
ἐπιλάβοιο ἢ τῳ τῆς διανοίας λογισμῷ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀειδη τὰ 
- \ > ς , , wv 3, = i) > 
τοιαῦτα Kat οὐχ opata; [᾿ἰαντάπασιν, ἔφη, ἀληθῆ λέγεις. 
1S ~ > 7, / z ID ~ ” 
ΧΧΥ. Θῶμεν οὖν βούλει, ἔφη, δύο εἴδη τῶν Ov- 


Ν ς 7, ‘ \ ? ἘΝ a of ΟΝ ‘ 
των, TO μὲν ορατόν, TO δὲ ἀειδές ; Θῶμεν, ἔφη. Και τὸ 


σι 


\ > \ αἴ Ν Pe abe τ τὸς S ΑΝ ἐξ \ , 
μεν ἀειδὲς ἀεὶ κατὰ TaUTa EYOV, TO δὲ ορατον μηδέποτε 
κατὰ tauta; Καὶ τοῦτο, ἔφη, θῶμεν. Φέρε on, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, 

Ῥ ἄλλο τι ἡμῶν αὐτῶν ἢ τὸ μὲν σῶμά ἐστι, τὸ δὲ ψυχή; 
Οὐδὲν ἄλλο, ἔφη. Tlorépw οὖν ὁμοιότερον τῷ εἴδει φαῖμεν 


~ 


av εἶναι καὶ ξυγγενέ ὺ coma; Πωντί, ἔ ὕτό 
ξυγγενέστερον τὸ σωμα ; ἰἰαντι, ἔφη, τοῦυτὸ γε 
charmus gave similar expression to this changefulness of the pheno- 
menal world (1. 188) :— 
ὧδε νῦν ὅρη 
καὶ τὸς ἀνθρώπους : 6 μὲν γὰρ αὔξεθ᾽, ὁ δέ γα μὰν φθίνει, 
ἐν μεταλλαγᾷ δὲ πάντες ἐντὶ πάντα τὸν χρόνον. . . . - 


EK. (5.) [ἐστιν] The three words in brackets are not in MS. B., and 
are dropped by Schanz, probably rightly. 


79 A. (6.) Θῶμεν οὖν βούλει] The position of βούλει after Θῶμεν 
is very unusual. Heindorf wished to insert εἰ before βούλει, following 
several MSS. and a correction in MS. B.——(7.) τὸ μὲν ὁρατόν, τὸ δὲ 
ἀειδές] Stallbaum, Heindorf, and others give ἀειδές the sense of form- 
less, instead of invisible, which is required by the whole context, as H. 
Schmidt has clearly shown, who refers to ody ὁρατόν as evidently equi- 
valent. This antagonism between the visible and invisible, and between 
the temporal and eternal, is a principle pervading every part of Pla- 
tonism, and is the chief source of what has been called ‘the Christian 
Element’ in Plato. 


B. (1.) ἄλλο τι ἡμῶν αὐτῶν ἢ] Heindorf and Stallbaum consider 
ἄλλο τι to be the common expression = nonne (and so Rid. § 22). and 
ἡμῶν to be governed by τὸ μὲν. H. Schmidt, following Ast, proposes, 
with more probability, to consider ἄλλο τὶ as governing ἡμῶν, with the 
following sense: Is there aught else in our constitution than on the one 
hand Body, and on the other Soul? The reply, οὐδὲν ἄλλο, shows that 
the question is intended to be an exhaustive one, and that ἄλλο τι is 
more than nonne. In ποτέρῳ τῷ εἴδει, the absorbed relative clause is 


Moral lesson 
reiterated re- 
garding the 
relation of 
the Philoso- 
pher to the 
changeful 
and dissoly- 
ing External 
world. 
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ES ~ ς - e xX , 
δῆλον, OTL τῷ ὁρατῷ. Ti δὲ ἡ ψυχή; ὁρατὸν ἢ ἀειδές ; 
’ s > ~ 

Οὐχ ὑπ ἀνθρώπων γε, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἔφη. ᾿Αλλὰ ἡμεῖς γε 
Ν ς oe \ Ν Ν ~ - > , ᾽,ὔ , Ἅ 
τὰ ορατὰ καὶ τὰ μὴ τῇ τῶν ἀνθρώπων φύσει λέγομεν" ἢ 
” \ A ~~ ~ > τ - 
ἄλλῃ τινὶ οἴει; Ty τῶν ἀνθρώπων. Ti οὖν περὶ ψυχῆς 
RE ς Ν > nN τὶ ς ᾽΄ Ou ς ᾽’ "A δὲ 
ἔγομεν ; ορατὸν εἶναι ἢ οὐχ ορατόν; Οὐχ ορατόν. ELOEC 
” , « »Ὦ ” Ν ᾽ὔ ’ὔ cd gee: φ“ 
apa; Ναί. Ομοιότερον apa ψυχὴ σώματός ἔστι τῷ ἀειδεῖ, 
Ν oe fe ane - θ᾽ ΤᾺ > τὸν 

τὸ δὲ τῳ opatw. [ἴασα ἀνάγκη, ὦ Σώκρατες. 

VD VED Wit ~ \ 

XXVIII. Οὐκοῦν καὶ τόδε πάλαι ἐλέγομεν, ὅτι ἡ 
ψυχή, ὅταν μὲν τῷ σώματι προσχρῆται εἰς τὸ σκοπεῖν τι 
ἊΝ - ς - \ ~ ᾿ 
ἢ διὰ τοῦ ορᾶν ἢ διὰ τοῦ ἀκούειν ἢ δι ἄλλης τινὸς αἰσθή- 

- , ᾽ Ν Ν - ᾽,ὕ Ν ᾽ ᾽ ’ 
σεως---τοῦτο γάρ ἔστι TO διὰ τοῦ σώματος, τὸ δι᾿ αἰσθή- 
~ ~ > 

σεως σκοπεῖν TI—, τότε μὲν ἕλκεται ὑπὸ τοῦ σώματος εἰς 
\ >A, N > Ν » \ > Ν - \ 
Ta οὐδέποτε κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχοντα, καὶ αὐτὴ πλανᾶται καὶ 


, ‘ ay iS ¢ , Lu » 
ταράττεται και t ἰγγια ωσπὲρ μεθύουσα, ατε TOLOUTWY 


represented by the article: ‘To which of the species that we have 
mentioned ’,——(4.) οὐχ im ἀνθρώπων] This answer gives precedence 
to ὁρατόν, as governing the construction. Cf. Rid. § 306.——(5.) ᾿Αλλὰ 
ἡμεῖς γε TA ὁρατὰ---λέγομεν] ‘But, of course, when we said visible and 
the contrary, we meant to the human constitution. You don’t suppose 
it was to any other, do you?—Cope. Equivalent to λέγομεν περὶ τῶν 
ὁρατῶν. Cf. λέγει τὸν ᾿οδυσσέα, in 94 D. Herodotus (VIII. 83) speaks 
also of ἀνθρώπου φύσις καὶ κατάστασις.----- (8.) ὁρατὸν εἶναι] Schanz 
reads with MS. B. this clause as ὁρατὸν ἢ ἀόρατον εἶναι. 


C. (9.) ἰλιγγιᾷ ὥσπερ μεθύουσα] καλῶς τὸ ἰλιγγιᾷ - ὥσπερ yap ot 
τοιοῦτοι διὰ τὴν ἔνδοθεν αὐτοῖς δίνην καὶ τὰ ἔξω τοιαῦτα νομίζουσιν, οὕτω 
καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ πάντα νομίζει pevora.—Olympiodorus. Compare the simile 
of the Euripus in 90 C., and Demosth. in Schol. Arist. Rhet. IIT. 4, 
3, ὥσπερ yap οἱ ev τῷ πλοίῳ ὄντες, ὑπὸ Tod σάλου ταρασσόμενοι 
ναυτιῶσι, . . . . οὕτω καὶ ὁ δῆμος ναυτιᾷ καὶ ἰλιγγιᾷ ἀφορῶν πρὸς 
τὰ πράγματα. Max. Tyr. Diss. XVI. 9, ἐνταῦθα μὲν ἀσαφείας ἐμπέπλη- 
σται (ἡ ψυχή) καὶ καρηβαρεῖ, αὐτὸ ἐκεῖνο τὸ τῶν μεθυόντων πάθος. 
——(9.) ἅτε τοιούτων ἐφαπτομένη] τοιούτων equivalent to πλανωμένων 
ete., Rid. § ὅ4. The principle that men become, and ultimately are, 
what they associate with and love, is found everywhere in Plato. It is 
the foundation of all his Puritanism in Education : Legg. II. 656 B., 
V. 728 B., X. 904 C. Its jocular presentation, in the form of identity 
betwixt the lover and the loved, appears in Sympos. 192 E. Cf. Demosth. 
Olynth. 111. 37, ὁποῖ᾽ ἄττα yap ἂν τὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα τῶν ἀνθρώ- 
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9 ,ὔ 7, ef / , ‘ ᾽ a's 
1) εφαπτομένη ; Πάνυ ye. ᾿Οταν δέ γε αὐτὴ καθ᾽ αὑτὴν σκο- 
- > ~ »᾽ > ΄- 7 \ aay Ἃ \ > , 
πῃ, ἐκεῖσε οἴχεται εἰς TO καθαρόν τε καὶ ἀεὶ ὃν Kat aba- 
\ € ’, ᾽», \ Ἑ Ν “ > ~ 
VaTOV καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχον, καὶ ὡς συγγενὴς οὖσα αὐτοῦ 


ἢ \ > > , , e 5 Ν > Ὁ Ν 
ἀεί μὲτ εκείνου τὲ γίγνεται, οτανπεὲρ αὑτῇ καθ᾽ αὑτὴν 
͵ὔ \ be as > oa \ TF. / ~ 7 \ 
DS γένηται Kal &y) αὑτῇ, Kal πέπαυται TE του πλώνου Kal 
\ ᾽ - 9 ‘ > Ν « 7, 7 [ ’ 
περι EKEWA GEL κατὰ ταῦτα. ὡσαύτως ἔχει, UTE τοιούτων 
᾽ ͵ \ ~ 3: ie ‘ , ΄ pany 
εφαπτομένη " καὶ TOUTO αὐτῆς TO πάθημα φρόνησις KEKAn- 
᾽,΄ / ~ \ 3 - Δ 7 
rat; Havraracw, ἔφη, καλῶς καὶ αληθὴ λέγεις, ὦ Σώκρα- 
᾿ = > Z 3 = ad 10 ΜΞ ~ 7 
TEC. Tlorépy οὖν αὖ GOL δόκει TW ELOEL KGL EK των ἐμπροσ- 
E@ \ > ~ ~ x , Ι ἘΝ ε , 5 Bere 
ἐν καὶ EK τῶν νυν λεγομένων ψυχὴ ὁμοιότερον εἰναι Kai Suy- 
, ~ Ἃ »" ὃ ~ - ? [1 ta ~ με 
γενέστερον : Πᾶς ἂν EMOLYE δοκει, ἢ δ oc, ξυγχώωρήησαι, ὦ 


Ne ’ , ~ 4D \ ς ὃ , 
Φωκρατες, EK ταύτης τῆς μεθόδου, καὶ ἃ υσμαθέστατος, 


e e 


\ \ ς 7, 7 ? Ν EN ς ’, 
οτι O ῳ και πᾶντι ομοιοτέρον ἑστι ψυχὴ τῳ ει ὡωσαυτῶς 


" Ξ Ν ~ a des 
5 ἔχοντι μᾶλλον ἢ τῷ μή. Τὶ δὲ τὸ σῶμα ; To ἑτέρῳ. 


Tov ἢ, τοιοῦτον ἀνάγκη τὸ φρόνημα ἔχειν. (In the belief of the 
ancients, ἃ votary of Βάκχος becomes himself a Βάκχος (cf. Βάκχος in 
69 C. fin.) and a similar analogy is found in Buddhism.) 


1). (6.) περὶ ἐκεῖνα dei κατὰ ταὐτὰ] H. Schmidt proposes a specious 
change—to transpose περὶ ἐκεῖνα before καὶ, and refer it to the things of 
sense; but this leaves τοιούτων following without a reference (xara 
ταὐτά being (as in 78 C.) a mere adverbial expression). The difficulty 
regarding the change of number from ἐκείνου, is less than that of 
supposing Plato to use the same pronoun so suddenly in two different 
senses.——(7.) τοῦτο αὐτῆς τὸ πάθημα φρόνησις] Olympiodorus puzzles 
himself how φρόνησις can be called πάθημα, and one of the reasons at 
which he arrives is that, while the purified soul is (αὐτοκίνητος) im- 
passive to all beyond it, it is yet passive to its own action—os μὲν 
κινοῦσα πάσχει, ws δὲ κινουμένη πάσχει. Wyttenbach suggests a more 
natural solution, that it refers to the influence (though liberating, still 
an influence) expressed in πέπαυται x. τ. AX. So εὐπαθεῖν is used of 
the soul when in the full enjoyment of φρόνησις, Phiedr. 247 D.—— 
(8.) καλῶς καὶ ἀληθῆ λέγεις] ‘A statement as beautifnl as it is true,’ 
referring to the aptness of the simile to convey the meaning. Cp. 
similar combination in Terence Adelph. IV. 3, 18, ‘ Et recte et verum 
dicis ’. 


E. (4.) ὅλῳ καὶ παντί] Both in the general and in the particular. 
(Compare the legal phrase ‘all and whole’) It occurs also in Pol. V. 


10 


Same argument 
evinced by na- 
ture of Soul (2°) 
as ruling or 
directing Prin- 
ciple. 





Subsidiary ar- 
gument from 
the superiority 
of the Soul as 
governing the 
Body, and 
thereby exer- 
cising a prero- 
gative arguing 
a divine and 
thence undying 
nature. 
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XVI 


ψυχὴ Kal oo 5 μὲν δουλεύειν Kal ἄρχεσθαι ἡ φύ- 
υχὴ Και σωμα, τῷ μὲν δουλεῦει) ι apyeo 1p 


ed ‘ ~ Ἵ ᾽ ’ ~ > ~ 
Opa δὲ Kal THOE, OTL, ἐπειδὰν ἐν τῷ aut 
ὦσι 

, = \ ” \ ΄, \ Ν 
σις προστάττει, τῇ δὲ ἄρχειν Kal δεσπόζειν - καὶ κατὰ 


- Ly 7 Mg: ~ e = / Ἂν \ 7 

ταῦτα αὖ πότερόν σοι δοκεῖ ὕμοιον τῷ θείῳ εἶναι, καὶ TOTE- 
E aie Ὦ ᾿ en 

pov τῷ θνητῷ; ἢ ov δοκεῖ σοι TO μὲν θεῖον οἷον ἄρχειν τε 
\ c , , Ν ‘ Ἂς » , \ 
καὶ ἡγεμονεύειν πεφυκέναι, TO Oe θνητὸν ἀρχεσθαί τε καὶ 
“2 o ~ , 
δουλεύειν 5 "Ἐμοιγε. Ποτέρῳ οὖν ἡ ψυχὴ ἔοικεν; Δῆλα δή, 


x ᾽ὕ er e \ Ν es! ἢ τ \ ~ “ 
ω Σώκρατες, οτι ἢ μὲν ψυχὴ τῳ θείῳ, τὸ δὲ σωμα TW 


les ΄ , / is: 3. τῷ , ~ ’ 
θνητῷ. Σκόπει δή, ἔφη, ὦ Κέβης, εἰ ἐκ πάντων τῶν εἰρη- 
/ ἊΝ (eee ce ro , oe \ θ , \ AQ 7, peer 
evo τάδε ἡμῖν ξυμβαίνει, τῷ μὲν θείῳ καὶ ἀθανάτῳ Kat 
κε \ ὃ = \ a) , \ Me | c , Ν 
νοητῷ καὶ μονοειδεῖ καὶ ἀδιαλύτῳ καὶ ἀεὶ ὡσαύτως κατὰ 
3 Ν ν᾽ «ε τὸ € , “- ᾽ὔ = o. 5 θ ἊΝ 
ταὐτὰ ἔχοντι ἑαυτῳ ομοιότατον εἰναι ψυχήν, τῳ ἀνθρω 


469 C., VII. 527 C. The iteration οὗ μᾶλλον after ὁμοιότερον is occa- 
sioned by the distance at which the comparative is placed. 


80 A. (1.) τῷ μὲν δουλεύειν] Similar statement of the relation of 
body and soul, the former as the subject and servant, the latter as the 
sovereign, in Timeus, 34 C., etc. ; Legg. V. 726, etc. As the macro- 
cosm of the world has God for its governor, so the nicrocosm of man is 
ruled by that which is likest to God, the Soul. Compare the strong 
words of Cie. Somn. Scip. 8, ‘Deum te igiter scito esse ; siquidem Deus 
est qui viget, qui sentit, qui meminit, qui providet, qui tam regit et 
moderatur et movet id corpus, cui prepositus est, quam hune mundum 
ille Princeps Deus’. Cf. Columella’s ‘auriga membrorum anima’ 
(R. R. 11, 2, 9).——(4.) τὸ μὲν θεῖον οἷον ἄρχειν] πεφυκέναι, Which has 
οἷον attached to it here, frequently takes the Infinitive without it, as in 
Pheedr. 255 C., and as often in the Tragedians——(9.) rade ἡμῖν ξυμ- 
βαίνει] Wyttenbach remarks that ξυμβαίνει is here used for a logical 
conclusion arrived at dialectically, as in 92 B. There is a difficulty as 
to the construction, as the most and best MSS. have ψυχή afterwards, 
while the Editors, except Stallbaum and Schanz, read ψυχήν. In the 
former case there is an anacoluthon, as if ξυμβαίνει had been treated 
above as a personal verb (cf. 67 C.). Compare διάγουσα in 81 A. But 
the anacoluthon with ψυχή is here harsh. — 


B. (1.) νοητῷ] Olympiodorus understood this as ‘gifted with intel- 
lective power, as if νοητικῷ, but there seems no reason to depart from its 
natural sense. So Cope, ‘intelligible’. This latter sense it undoubtedly 
bears in 81 B., where it is explained by φιλοσοφίᾳ aiperov.——(6.) ὡς 
οὐχ] The Vulgate reading, but Schanz and Wohlrab adopt ἣ for ὡς, 
founding on 7 of MS. B. 
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80 


80 


πε 
19 
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~ > - \ ~ 
πίνῳ Kal θνητῷ καὶ ἀνοήτῳ καὶ πολυειδεῖ καὶ διαλυτῷ καὶ 
of ~ ες - - 
μηδέποτε κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχοντι ἑαυτῷ ὁμοιότατον αὖ εἶναι 
cae » - , “ 
σῶμα. ἔχομέν τι παρὰ ταῦτα ἀλλο λέγειν, ὦ φίλε Κέβης, 
«ε > .“ » ? 7 
ὡς οὐχ οὕτως ἔχει ; Οὐκ ἔχομεν. 
ty Ul Ὧν 
XXIX. Τί οὖν; τούτων οὕτως ἐχόντων ἀῤ οὐχὶ 


σώματι μὲν ταχὺ διαλύεσθαι προσΐἧκει, ψυχῇ δὲ αὖ τὸ 


7 > ΄ > Ἅ ᾽ , ’ - Ν ” 
παραπαν ἀδιαλύτῳ εἰναι ἢ εγγὺς τι τουτου ; Iloe yap ov; 


? vA 5- Sf er ᾽ Ν > , ς » Ν 
Εννοεῖς οὖν, ἔφη, ὅτι, ἐπειδὰν ἀποθάνῃ ὁ ἄνθρωπος, τὸ 
\ ε ‘ > ~ ν - \ ᾽ 6 - 7 Δ ἣν 
μὲν ορατὸν αὐτοῦ, τὸ σῶμα, καὶ ἐν ὁρατῷ κείμενον, ὃ δὴ 
Ν - τ 7, 8 , \ ὃ , 
γεκρὸν καλοῦμεν, ᾧ προσῆκει διαλύεσθαι καὶ διαπίπτειν 
\ =~ > 2 N , 5 \ 5 > 
[καὶ διαπνεῖσθαι], οὐκ εὐθὺς τούτων οὐδὲν πέπονθεν, ἀλλ 
.Ρ 5 


9 '¢\4NVGN X ᾿ ’ »κ \ v7 
ETLELKWC συχνὸν ἐπιμένει χρόνον, ἐᾶν μέν τις και χαριέντως 


C. (5.) [καὶ δικπνεῖσθαι)}) Hermann brackets as inappropriate to 
the body, and Schanz expels as being found only in margin in B.—— 
(7.) καὶ ἐν τοιαύτῃ ὥρᾳ] ὥρᾳ here has been the subject of great torture 
among the interpreters. Dacier translates it absurdly ‘at such a 
season, * arguing from it, against the historical fact, that it was in 
winter that Socrates died, and not in summer, when decomposition 
is more rapid. Stallbaum renders ‘siquidem quis et corpore florente 
mortuus fuerit et florente wtate’. Render with Cope, ‘if a man die with 
his body in a vigorous state and at a Vigorous period of his life (τοιαύτῃ 
to save repetition of χαριέσσῃ, Rid. ὃ 54), a very considerable time 
indeed’. H. Schmidt, whose view I formerly approved, disjoined by 
comma the clause καὶ ἐν τοιαύτῃ ὥρᾳ, Which thus becomes part of the 
apodosis. The presence of μέν indicates that the apodosis to ἐὰν is yet 
to come. Compare the effect of μέν in Protag. 361 E., ὧν ἐντυγχάνω 
πολὺ μάλιστα ἄγαμαί σε, τῶν μὲν τηλικούτων, καὶ wavy. Regarding ἐὰν 
μέν τις καί in the sense of etiamsi, Schmidt compares Protag. 323 B., 
ἐάν Twa καὶ εἰδῶσιν ὅτι ἄδικός ἐστι. The transition in γάρ of the next 
sentence, requires us to suppose a latent reference to the case of bodies 
which are not full, but spare. If a full and plump body, which decays 
more rapidly, remains unaffected comparatively long, a spare muscular 
one will remain so much longer. For, a body when it is reduced to 
muscle (συμπεσόν, ‘settled, Cope), and embalmed, etc. The argument, 
as Schmidt shows, contemplates three stages of continuance. 1st, That 
of the body which is in full bloom, on which, though the fingers of 


* A plausible interpretation (which Donaldson (Antigone, p. 25) seems to accept), 
is to understand it of climute (cf. διὰ λαμπροτάτου βαίνοντες ἁβρῶς Αἰθέρος, in Eur. 
Med., 830, in praise of the dryness and clearness of the Attic sky), but it is in the plural 
that ὥρα bears such a sense, 


Even the 
Body, though 
inferior, does 
not perish im- 
mediately ; and 
under certain 
treatment be- 
comes well 
nigh imperish- 
able, 
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᾽} ‘ ~ , δ 5 ? - \ , 
EX wv TO σωμα τελευτήσῃ Kat εν τοιαυτῇ ωρᾳ, και πῶνυ 
΄ Ν Ν N ~ \ , e e 
μάλα. συμπέεσον yee TO σωμα Και ταριχευθέν, ὠσπὲρ οι 
’ AG , Oly Oe oy, , Le >“ “ Sha 
ἑν Bp είν TAPLY EV VTEC, ΟἽ ἰγου OAOV μένει anya ον OOOYV 
, oS MS , - 7 Η A xn 5 τ 5 - D 
χρόνον. ἑγμία € μέρη του OWMATOC, Και ὧν σατπ; OOTa TE 
\ - \ Ν - ᾽ὔ .“ ε of ᾽ - >) , 
Kal νευρα και TA TOLAUTA TAVTA, OMWC WC ETOC ELTTELVY ἀθά- 
V Ab Ὁ. x » 7) ε \ ele Ν ? ἐν ? 
μνατα ἐστιν" ἡ GU; Ναί. Η δὲ ψυχὴ apa, TO ἀειδές, COLE 
~ , “ “ἡ - ΩΝ \ 
TOLOUTOY TOTOYV ἑτέρον οἰχόμενον γένναιον και καθαρὸν και 
9 - > “ ic 3 - Ν Ν » Ν \ 4 
ἀειδῆ, ELG Αιδου we ἀληθῶς, παρά τον ἀγαθὸν Kal ppove- 5 
7 - ἍἋ Ν ᾽ 7 Ε , \ ~ ’ ~ a  ΌΟΟΝ 
The true se- μὸν θεόν, ot, av θεὸς ἐθέλῃ, αὐτίκα καὶ τῇ ἐμῃ ψυχῇ ιτέον, 
curity for the 


-“ δὲ δὴ Ὁ ἐς: c , \ e - >) 
Soul in death @UTN ὃε ON ἡμιν ἡ TOLAUTH Και OUTwW πεφυκυια ἀπαλλαττο- 


5a οἷ * - » 5 Ν ᾽ὔ \ ,; ᾽’ὕ ᾿ Ὁ“ 
is purity trom μένη τοῦ σώματος εὐθὺς διαπεφύσηται καὶ ἀπόλωλεν, ὡς 
the influences 


of the perish- φασιν ot πολλοὶ ἄνθρωποι ; πολλοῦ γε δεῖ, ὦ φίλε Κέβης E 


ing Body. = ᾿. - Ε 
; Ge Kal Σιμμία, ἀλλὰ πολλῷ μᾶλλον ὧδε ἔχει " ἐὰν μὲν 


καθαρὰ ἀπαλλάττηται, μηδὲν τοῦ σώματος ξυνεφέλκουσα, 


¢ "Ὧν - hepa δὴ - 3, ε - sz > N 
aTéE οὐδὲν κοινωνουσα αυτῷ εν Tw [βίῳ ἑκουσα EéElVal, ἀλλὰ 


decay operate most rapidly, they do not operate immediately. (Com- 
pare 2 Sam. XXI. 9,10.) 2nd, That of the body reduced to muscle by 
age (compare the Sexton’s account in Hamlet V. 1), or preserved by the 
art of embalming, which will remain for a very long time. 3rd, Par- 
ticular parts of the body, which will remain almost (ἀθάνατα) beyond 
the reach of decay, such as bones, teeth, etc. Wherefore, the reasoning 
proceeds, if such is the case with the compounded, soluble, and frag- 
mentary body, how much greater ought to be the privilege of the 
higher principle, which is not compound ?7—Cf. Lactantius VII. 12, 
‘Non enim simul interit (corpus), sed anima discedente integrum per 
multos dies manet, et plerumge, medicatum, diutissime durat’. (8.) 
συμπεσὸν] An example of Hysteron Proteron, being rather the result 
of ταριχευθέν. Cf. similar in 100 B., ἐπιδείξειν καὶ ἀνευρήσειν, and Rid. 
§ 308. Schanz brackets the whole of this sentence as a gloss. 








D. (1.) καὶ ἂν carn] Scil. τὸ ἄλλο, σῶμα. (3.) ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ ἄρα] 
ἄρα frequent in an appeal involving a reductio ad absurdum. The com- 
pletion of the sentence is carried forward by αὕτη de δὴ. Cf. 78 C. note. 
——(4.) τοιοῦτον .. . . ἕτερον] To save repetition of ἀειδῆ, cf. Rid. 
§ 54.——(5.) ἀειδῆ, εἰς Αιδου ὡς ἀληθῶς) The same derivation of “Aidns 
connecting it with ἀειδής, ‘the unseen, is alluded to in Cratyl. 403 A. 
as the popular derivation, but a new and fanciful one is there proposed 
to supersede it, ἀπὸ τοῦ πάντα καλὰ εἰδέναι, ‘because Hades knows 
all that is fair” in which case ἀ- is intensive, not negative. So here, 
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80 


’ >) Ν \ 7 5» Ν , ἘΠῚ “ 
5 φευγουσα αὐτὸ Και συνηθροισμένη αὐτὴ εις αὐτην, “τε μελε- 
- A | - - > . ” , \ x ΕῚ ~ 
τῶσα ἀεὶ τοῦτο-- τοῦτο δὲ οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἐστὶν n ὀρθῶς φιλο- 


- \ Yj , ~ « , Ἂ 5 - 
81 σοφοῦσα και τῳ ὄντι τεθνάναι μελετῶσα ῥᾳδίως " ἡ OV TOUT 


> 
Ἃ ", ᾽ὔ , , > ~ e \ 
av εἴη μελέτη θανάτου ; ΠΠαντάπασὶ ye. Οὐκοῦν οὕτω μὲν 


yo ᾿ ye τ ΠΑ πῆς eit ant δ θεόν Tre 
ἐχουσα εἰς τὸ OfLOLOL αὐτῇ TO αειοὲς απέρχεξεται, TO UVELOV TE 


\ ἀθά 2 - \ a > > A ΓΞ e , d 5, Ὁ 
και αϑανατον Kal φρόνιμον, οι αφικομὲι ἡ) ὑπάρχει αὐτῇ 


Cr 


? , ει 7 \ > ! \ , \ > , 
εὐδαίμονι ειναι, πλώνης Kat ανοιας Kal φύβων Kal αγρίων 
> 4 \ - ” ~ ~ » , > 
EP WT WY καὶ τῶν ἄλλων κακὼων τῶν ἀνθρωπείων ἀπηλλαγ- 

, 7] \ , \ ~ ww, c > a 
fev, ωσπὲρ δὲ λέγεται κατα τῶν μεμυημὲένων, WC ἀληθῶς 


N Χ ΄ \ ~ ~ ΄ ¢ ~ 
τον λοιπὸν χβόνον peta των θεῶν διάγουσα; OUTW φωμεν, 


- 


Ε Ἅ 

ὦ Κέβης, ἢ ἄλλως; 

B XXX. Οὕτω vy Ata, ἔφη 0 Κέβης. ᾿Εὰν δέ γε; 
Cz , \ 2 ΄, - 7, > ’ὔ 
οἶμαι, μεμιασμένη καὶ ἀκάθαρτος τοῦ σώματος ἀπαλλάττη- 
ται, ἅτε τῷ σώματι ἀεὶ ξυνοῦσα καὶ τοῦτο θεραπεύουσα καὶ 


Ss erat 7, ΠΟΙ > ~ ς ΄ = ’ ~ 
ἑρωσα και γεγοητευμένη UT αὐτου UVTO TE των ἐπιθυμιῶν 


the true Hades, or spirit-world, is spoken of as opposed to the vulgar 
view of Hades (οἰκία εὐρώεντα), while Plato had far other views of it. 
With “Aidys . . . . φρόνιμος θεός, compare Tennyson’s (In Mem. 50) 
‘There must be wisdom with great Death ; The Dead shall look me 
thro’ and thro’’-—(9.) οἱ πολλοὶ ἄνθρωποι] Generally without @- 
θρωποι, as in 64 B.; yet cf. 65 A., 92 Ὁ. Ε 


E. (1.) ὦ φίλε] Cf. ὦ ἑταῖρε, 82 C.——(2.) ἐὰν μὲν καθαρὰ xk. τ. λ.]} 
The apodosis to this protasis does not occur until οὐκοῦν οὕτω μὲν 
ἔχουσα. . . . amépyeracin 81 A. Similar emergence of Interrogation 
with οὐκοῦν, Pol. 402 A., and οἵ, Rid. § 309. 


81 A. (7.) λέγεται κατὰ τῶν μεμ.] In general κατά after a verb of 
statement has a hostile meaning, against; here, simply, concerning. 
Compare 70 D., σκόπει κατὰ ζώων. (8.) pera τῶν θεῶν διάγουσα] 
Heindorf would substitute διαγούσῃ against all the MSS., to avoid the 
anacoluthon, ὑπάρχει being impersonal, but such a variation has a 
tendency to occur in the case of participles. Cf. Phaedr. 241 D., ὥμην 
αὐτὸν ἐρεῖν . . . . λέγων for λέγοντα, as if ἐδόκει μοι ἐκεῖνος had pre- 
ceded. So here, the preceding clause is asswmed to have run, of 
ἀφικομένη εὐδαίμων ἔσται. Compare the remark on the reading ψυχή 
in 80 B. 





B. (5.) μηδὲν ἄλλο. . .. ἀλλ᾽ ἢ] In this combination ἀλλὰ is 


78 PLATONIS 
\ YJ > Ἃ 81 
€ ~ e 5 [πὶ Ly 5" 5 
Και ἡδονῶν, ωστε μηδὲν ἄλλο δοκεῖν εἶναι ἀληθὲς ἀλλ n 5 
τς 7 id nn iv \ oS \ , \ 
TO σωματοειδές, οὐ τις av αψαιτο καὶ ἴδοι καὶ πίοι καὶ 
7 \ ἊΝ A a , , Ν ‘ - » 
φαγοι και πρὸς Ta ἀφροδίσια χρήσαιτο, τὸ δὲ τοις ομμασι 
- \ > \ 
KOT WOEC Kal ἀειδές, νοητὸν δὲ καὶ φιλοσοφίᾳ αἱρετόν, 
~ \ 3 7 μ᾿ \ , \ ΄ὕ, e 
τοῦτο δὲ ειθισμένη μισει" τε καὶ τρέμειν και φεύγειν, OUTW 
»" > ᾽ - 
Illustration of δὴ ἐχουσαν οἴει ψυχὴν αὐτὴν καθ αὑτὴν εἱλικρινῆ ἀπαλ- C 
the danger of 3) are ~ 7 
imbruting the λάξεσθαι; Οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν, ἔφη. ᾿Αλλὰ διειλημμένην γε: 


Soul drawn 


οἶμαι, ὑπὸ τοῦ σωματοειδοῦς, ὃ αὐτῇ ἡ ὁμιλί l 
pec Coe ! ς, αὐτῇ ἢ ομιλία τε Kal 
ars eats , - ΄ ᾿Ν Sor 5. ἢ - \ ‘ ‘ 
lar superstiton ἕυγουσία τοῦ σώματος διὰ τὸ ἀεὶ ἕξυνεῖναι καὶ διὰ τὴν πολ- 
of ghosts about 


tombs. Any μελέτην ἐνεποίησε ξύμφυτον ; ΤΠώνυ Ye. ᾿Εμβριθὲς δέ 


Or 


properly dependent on μηδὲν, and ἢ on ἄλλο. Cf. οὐδὲν ἄλλο k. τ. λ. 
in 79 D. Rid. § 148.——(7.) οὗ τις ἂν ἅψαιτο καὶ ἴδοι]. One relative 
suffices, though the verbs require different cases. Other examples in 
65 A., 82 D. Compare ἐρῶσα above: sc. τούτου. As to the idea, ep. 
the ἀπρὶξ passage of Theeet. 155 E.——(9.) τοῦτο δὲ εἰθισμένη] On δὲ 
attached to the emphatic and iterative τοῦτο, cf. note on 78 C. 


C. (2.) ᾿Αλλὰ διειλημμένην] “ διαλαμβάνω est occupare locum per 
intervalla disponendis preesidiis, eedificiis, arboribus.’ Morus ad Isoer. 
Paneg. ὁ. 2, fin. Cf. διειλ. of patches of colour, 110 B. Hence it signi- 
fies to break up the unity of the soul by the introduction of corrupting 
and clouding elements, rendering its transparency opaque, 2.¢., engross, 
embrute. Compare the noble reproduction of this Platonic passage 
regarding the carnalising of the Soul in the Comus of Milton (460-480). 


1). (1.) κυλινδουμένη] Prowling. This, with its variant καλινδ., was 
an expression for haunting, that became hackneyed with later writers : 
e.g., Lucian Nigrin. § 30, on legacy-hunters, of ἀμφὶ τὴν νεκυΐαν τε καὶ 
διαθήκας καλινδούμενοι. Thompson (Pheedr, 256 E.) compares Latin 
versirt.——(2.) ἄττα ψυχῶν σκιοειδῇ φαντάσματα] Bekker reads σκοτο- 
εἰδὴ from two MSS., against all the better MSS., and against citations 
in Proclus and Origen. The preferable reading is σκιοειδῆ, σκιαί being 
the familiar word for the shades. It was a popular opinion that the 
chosts of the deceased still hovered about ‘the charnel vaults and 
sepulchres’ ; and, from the confusion of thought associating the unseen 
spirit with the visible comfortlessness of the grave, arose the supersti- 
tion of offering, not only meats and drinks at the tombs, but also 
garments, as if the bodily wants survived the body. (Cp. Arnold on 
Thue. III. 58.) This popular notion Plato accepts, so far as it could be 
made available for his philosophic teaching. Reference has been made 
to a kindred, yet a diverse, Rabbinical superstition mentioned by 
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a ~ ᾿ τὸ \ \ ~ 
γε, ὦ φίλε, τοῦτο οἴεσθαι χρὴ εἶναι καὶ βαρὺ καὶ γεῶδες 
\ e 7, a Ν As of ΄ , Ν , , 
καὶ ὁρατόν: ὃ δὴ καὶ ἔχουσα ἡ τοιαύτη ψυχὴ βαρύνεται 
\ “ , 2 Ἂς ς Ν , , ~ 
τε καὶ ἕλκεται πάλιν εἰς τὸν ὁρατὸν τόπον, φόβῳ τοῦ 
> ~ \ ce e y, \ Ἂν 7 ,ὔ 
ἀειδοῦς τε καὶ “Avoov, ὥσπερ λέγεται, περὶ τὰ μνήματά τε 
\ Ν \ , , 
D καὶ τοὺς τάφους κυλινδουμένη, περὶ ἃ δὴ καὶ ὥφθη ἄττα 
ψυχῶν σκιοειδὴ φαντάσματα, οἷα παρέχονται αἱ τοιαῦται 
» - - ~ Cc 
ψυχαὶ εἴδωλα, αἱ μὴ καθαρῶς ἀπολυθεῖσαι ἀλλὰ τοῦ ὁρα- 
a r κ᾿ Ψ BC ges a2 5 , 
TOU μετέχουσαι, διὸ Kat ὁρῶνται. Exkoc ye, ὦ Σώκρατες. 
εὐ Uy ~ ~ 
5 Εἰκὸς μίντοι, ὦ Κέβης: Kat ov τί γε τὰς τῶν ἀγαθῶν 


, > > Na Ν - 7 fs \ Ν - 
ταυτας εἰναι, ἀλ a tac TWwy φαύλων, αι TEP L Ta τοίαυτα 


Lightfoot on τεταρταῖος (St. John XI. 39), ‘Tribus diebus anima vagatur 
circa sepulchrum, expectans ut redeat in corpus. Cum vero videt 
quod immutatur aspectus faciei, recedit et relinquit corpus” (Grimm 
(Deutsch. Myth. p. 788) mentions a superstition of the pagan Bohe- 
mians, that the Soul perched as a bird on neighbouring trees, watching 
until the body was burned.)}——(3.) εἴδωλα] The εἴδωλον of Plato is 
very different from that of Homer. The εἴδωλον of the Odyssey is in 
the noisome Shades, the counterpart of the once living man ; that of 
Plato is among the vanities of the Phenomenal world, the degraded 
form of that Soul which might have had its dwelling in the true 
Hades, which is not gloomy (rapa τῷ ἀγαθῷ καὶ φρονίμῳ θεῷ, 80 D.). 
Both εἴδωλα are alike in being regarded as unsubstantial and degene- 
rate, the Homeric as being removed from the tumultuous world of 
flesh and blood, where Existence alone was worth having : the Platonic 
as fallen from its Ideal birthright, and excluded from the world of 
realities, to wander in a wilderness of shadows. Thus Plato could not 
but find himself at war with Homer, not only in regard to the char- 
acter and attributes of the gods, but also in regard to the fundamental 
meaning of Life, and the view to be entertained of Death.——(5.) οὔ 
τί ye Tas τῶν ἀγαθῶν... . ἀλλὰ] The Editions have οὔτε, corrected 
by Fischer from the MSS. The Platonic view of apparitions, as 
exhibited here, differs widely from the notions of modern superstition 
in one respect. With Plato* the apparition is possible only in the 
case of an evil and corrupted soul, and this corruption is the fruit of 
an evil life. The superstition, on the other hand, on which Hamlet is 
founded, is based on the idea of Justice speaking from the tomb by the 


* The singular passage in Lege. TX. 865 E., is not unlike the notion of modern 
superstition, and speaks not indeed of an apparition, but of anger on the part of the 
victim of an eyil deed, rendering it necessary for the murderer to go into banishment, 
thereby to avoid the haunts of his enemy. So in Xen. Cyr. VIII. 7, 18, mention is 
made of the παλαμναῖοι or avengers, sent against a murderer by his victim. 


Theory of 
Retributive 
Metempsy- 
chosis. 
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> , ~ , , ~ , 
ἀναγκάζονται πλανᾶσθαι δίκην τινουσαι THC προτέρας τρο- 


- - ” \ ΄ - f Ἃ 
png κακῆς οὐσης" καὶ μέχρι γε τούτου πλανῶνται, ἕως ἂν 


τ - ῥα: Η x θ - - ὃ - ᾽ θ , ἀλ 
TY) TOV CUVETTAKOAOUUOUYTOC του σωματοειοοὺυς ETL υμιᾳ παλιν 


> ~ ᾽ - 
ἐνδεθῶσιν εις σωμα. 


> “ is , > ’ ~ , 
ΧΧΧΙ, ἪἬνδοῦνται δέ, ὥσπερ εἰκός, εἰς τοιαῦτα ἤθη 
ς -? ” > ΕΝ \ ad , , / Ἂς 
OTOL aTT ἂν καὶ μεμελετηκυίαι τύχωσιν ἐν τῷ βίῳ. Τὰ 
ποῖα δὴ ταῦτα λέγεις, ὦ Σώκρατες ; Οἷον τοὺς μὲν γα- 
, \ e \ ͵ ᾽’ 
στριμαργίας τε Kat ὕβρεις καὶ φιλοποσίας μεμελετηκότας 
\ Ν 7 3 Ν - » / \ J i 
καὶ μὴ διευλαβημένους εἰς τὰ τῶν ὄνων yan καὶ τῶν τοιού- 


, ᾽ Ν > as x 5 » , \ αὐ ᾽ Ν 
των θηρίων ELKOC ἐνδύεσθαι" ἢ οὐκ οἴει; Tlavu μεν ουν ELKOG 


apparition of the Injured and the Innocent, and calling for vengeance 
on some evil deed.——(8.) τῆς προτέρας τροφῆς] τροφή, nurture, all 
with which the spirit converses, is here used for ἕξις, way of life, as is 
frequent, especially in Sophocles, who uses τρέφω so often in the sense 
of ἔχω. The same representation of the destiny of inferior souls is 
found in Timeeus 42 B., ete. ; and Phiedr. 249 B. Cp. Ovid, Metam. 
XY. 457, ‘ Volucres anime sumus, inque ferinas Possumus ire domos, 
pecudumaque in pectoru condi’. 


E. (3.) εἰς τοιαῦτα ἤθη] Abridged expression for εἰς ζῶα τοιούτοις 
ἤθεσι χρώμενα, ὁποῖα κ. τ. λ. The Homeric usage of ἤθη is worthy of 
remark in this connection, as it is used only of animals, and regards 
their haunts rather than habits. The illustrations that follow of transmi- 
eration into the bodies of animals (ef. Pol. X. 620 fin.) have been under- 
stood both literally and allegorically. In Neo-Platonic times, when there 
was a disposition to explain away the more crude portions of mythology 
and mythological philosophy, an attempt was made to show that Plato 
meant, by the brutes of which he speaks, only brutish men. Nemesius, 
c. 2, Μάλιστα δὲ of ἀπὸ Πλάτωνος περὶ τὸ δόγμα τοῦτο διηνέχθησαν . . . « 
οἱ μὲν κυρίως (literally) ἤκουσαν τοὺς λύκους καὶ τοὺς λέοντας. . .. οἱ 
δὲ τροπικῶς (figuratively) αὐτὸν εἰρηκέναι διέγνωσαν, τὰ ἤθη διὰ τῶν 
ζώων παρεμφαίνοντα. Plotinus belonged to the literal interpreters : 
Jamblichus was the chief of the allegorical.* It seems clear, not 
only from Pheedr. 249 B., but also from 82 B., where ants and 
men are spoken of as alternative tabernacles, that Plato himself, like 
Homer in regard to Circe’s haunt, Od. X. 212, intended veritable 


* There seems also to have been a third or middle theory (that of Proclus and 
Syrianus, favoured by Olympiodorus), that the doctrine of Metempsychosis was to be 
understood as condemning the corrupt soul simply to the company of brutes, in the 
same way as it was supposed to hover around the grave, stress being laid on περὶ (not 
ἐν) in the Platonic text. 
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, Ν , > , ι , 5 ee Ν 
λέγεις. Τοὺς δέ γε ἀδικίας τε καὶ τυραννίδας καὶ ἁρπαγὰς 
΄ ’ ‘ ~ , MRE ΄ ΝΟΥΣ / 
προτετιμηκύτας εἰς τὰ τῶν λύκων TE καὶ ἱεράκων Kal ἰἱκτίνων 
7 Ἅ ~ ON ” ἔν , > > VA 
γένη" ἢ ποῖ ἂν ἀλλοσέ φαμεν τὰς τοιαύτας ἰέναι; ᾿Αμέλει, 
J ς ᾽ Q - 5 - - ? “ - Ν 
ἔφη ὁ Κέβης, εἰς τὰ τοιαῦτα. Οὐκοῦν, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, δῆλα δὴ 
\ > KN “ ᾽», Ν Ν τ΄ ς , 
καὶ τἄλλα, οἵ ἂν ἕκαστα ἴοι, κατὰ Tac αὐτῶν ὁμοιότητας 
- , - , 7 i ᾽ ” 5 - > 
τῆς μελέτης ; Δῆλον δή, ἔφη: πῶς δ᾽ ov; Οὐκοῦν εὐδαι- 
, of \ , 3 \ ? , , 
μονέστατοι, ἔφη, Kal τούτων εἰσὶ Kal εἰς βέλτιστον τόπον 
9.9 ς x ὃ 7 \ ‘ > Ν > 
ἰόντες OL THY δημοτικὴν TE καὶ πολιτικὴν ἀρετὴν ἐπιτετη- 
7 a Ν - , \ ὃ , 2 
δευκότες, ἣν δὴ καλοῦσι σωφροσύνην τε καὶ δικαιοσύνην, ἐξ 


/ ~ ~ 
ἔθους re Kal μελέτης γεγονυιαν ἄνευ φιλοσοφίας τε καὶ νου ; 


animals.* Compare Arist. Nub. 349.——(6.) ὕβρεις καὶ φιλοποσίας] The 
old editions read φιλοτησίας, ‘health-drinkings,’ which is against the MSS., 
and indicates too venial a fault to be coupled with crimes (ὕβρεις κ. τ. X.). 
On γαστριμαργίαι, cf. Eur. Cyclops, 334, (θύω) μεγίστῃ γαστρὶ τῇδε 


δαιμόνω ν, and the picture of Maenius, Hor. Ep. I. 15, 26. 


82 A. (1.) πάνυ μὲν οὖν εἰκός] Cf. Hipp. Maj. 281 D., with ὀρθῶς 
for εἰκός. (4.) ποῖ ἂν] ἂν belongs to ἰέναι, cf. 103 C. Bekker φαῖμεν 
unnecessarily.——(6.) ἕκαστα] So B., though Vulgate is ἑκάστη. On 
the neuter of pronouns, referring to the idea of the substantive in the 
abstract, divested of accidents of gender, ete., Matth. Gr. ὃ 439. Cf. 
αὐτὸ after ψυχὴ in 88 A. Rid. ὃ 275 reads ἑκάστη. . . . αὑτῶν, and 
discusses structure of whole in § 187, 229. (8.) οὐκοῦν εὐδαιμονέστατοι] 
Though all do not attain to the dignity of the ὄντως σοφοί, yet there 
are supposed to be different degrees of happiness in the fate of those 
who fall short, or οἱ φαῦλοι, 81 D.——(9.) τὴν δημοτικήν τε καὶ πολιτικὴν 
ἀρετήν] Social and public virtue, which is still beneath the highest 
place because it may exist without the φρόνησις indispensable to consti- 
tute the highest virtue, and may be a mere instinctive fulfilling of the 
‘beaver intentions’ :—in Pol. X. 619 C., ἔθει ἄνευ φιλοσοφίας ἀρετή, also 
Meno. 99 B. Cf. Thompson, Gorgias, 506 D. Cicero, as was natural 
for a Roman, ranked statesmanship and public virtue higher than the 
Greek did, and gave it the first rank in a future life (Somn. Scip. 9): 
whereas, according to Plato, the political and industrial spirits were still 
among the φαῦλοι, though they might be εὐδαιμονέστατοι τῶν φαύλων. 








B. (4.) εἰς τοιοῦτον πάλιν] This is explained by πολιτικόν τε καὶ 
ἥμερον thrown in, as it were, parenthetically. Cf. 90 D—(5.) peder- 


* Augustine (de Civ. Dei X. 30) has a chapter on Porphyry’s doctrine on this 
matter, in which he commends him for rejecting the transmigration of souls into 
animal forms, and thereby ‘ preferring truth to Plato’. 


iid) 


Transmigra- 
tion exempli-- 
fied in certain 
types of hu- 
man charac- 
ter passing 
into corre- 
sponding ani- 
mal forms. 
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82 
lis 3; - ΝΣ , ᾿ “0 , ’ , ἡ > > 
Ὦ ἢ ουτοι EU αιμονέστατοι > τι τουτους ELKOG ἔστιν ELC 

- ΄ 5 - 7, \ e ὔ 
τοιουτον πάλιν ἀφικνεῖσθαι πολιτικόν τε Kal ἡμερον γένος, 
" = Ἅ = Ἅ δ. Ἅ \ ᾽ 2 SA 
1) TOU μελιττῶν Vj opynkwy 1) μυρμήῆκων, Ὦ Και εἰς ταῦτονυ 

΄ὕ athe as: , , δες »ζ ye ” ‘ 
ye πάλιν TO ἀνθρώπινον γένος, και γίγνεσθαι EG αὐτῶν αν- ° 


ὃρας μετρίους. Εἰκός. 


Reiteration — - XXXII. Ete 8 γε θεών γένος μὴ φιλοσοφήσαντι χ 
of the con- ἢ ph ies 5 - β 5 = 5 » XW ) 
trast be- καὶ παντελὼς καθαρῷ απιοντι OU θέμις ἀφικνεῖσθαι αλλ "i CY 
tween the 


~ ~ > N , “ ἐφ AG Ξ , ι 
Virtues ana Τῷ φιλομαθεῖ. ἀλλὰ τούτων ἕνεκα, ὦ ἑταῖρε Σιμμία τε καὶ 
the aims of 
the Philoso- 

τῷ ᾽ - ς τα \ - \ > Δ2 
pherandthose σώμα ἐπιθυμιών ἁπασῶν καὶ καρτεροῦσι καὶ οὐ παραδιδόα- 
of the mass 


> - ¢ , ” 2 , \ U ’, 
of men. σιν AUTALG AUTOUC, OV TL οιἰκοφθορίαν τε και πενιαν φοβού- 5 


Κέβης, ot ὀρθὼς φιλοσοφοῦντες ἀπέχονται τῶν κατὰ τὸ 


- ε \ \ 7 2 > \ “ > , 
μένοι, ὡσπὲρ OL πολλοι Kat φιλοχρήματοι" οὐδὲ αὖ ατιμιαν 
τε καὶ ἀδοξίαν μοχθηρίας δεδιότες, ὥσπερ οἱ φίλαρχοί τε 


\ ΄ oS > / > “a ? Ν Ἅ / 
Kal φιλότιμοι, ἐἑπειτα απέχονται αὐτῶν. Οὐ yep av πρε- 


τῶν ἢ σφηκῶν] High honour to the Bee in Arist. H. An. I. 1, 25, 
standing next to ἄνθρωπος among the πολιτικὰ (oa. Cf. Virgil’s Fourth 
Georgic, and Shakspere’s Henry V. 1, 2.——(7.) ἄνδρας μετρίους] It is 
doubtful whether the expression indicates blame or modest approval. 
If the former, middling ; if the latter, as is more probable, good honest 
people, like frugi, probably, in Latin. Demosth. de Cor. ὃ 10, speaks of 
οἱ μέτριοι, ‘the respectable citizens,’ as the class from which he sprung, 
though there is still a touch of inferiority attaching to the word, for he 
adds, ἵνα μηδὲν ἐπαχθὲς λέγω, affecting modesty. The principles of a 
Divine Morality, giving more value to the unconscious and self-denying 
affections, teach greater reverence than is accorded by Plato, for the 
‘Glad hearts, without reproach or blot, Who do Thy work, and know τέ 
not’. Wordsworth (Ode to Duty). 


C. (1.) οὐ θέμις ἀφικνεῖσθαι ἀλλ᾽ ἢ] Stallbaum reads ἄλλῳ ἢ, as a 
natural epexegesis of μὴ φιλοσοφήσαντι. B. and several of the best 
MSS. have ἀλλ᾽ ἢ, on which see Rid. ὃ 148. Although this second 
defining of the class seems superfluous, the dignity of ‘Philosophy’ is 
thereby brought out more emphatically. On φιλομαθής, compare Pol. 
Il. 376 B., ro ye φιλομαθὲς καὶ φιλόσοφον ταὐτόν. Strictly speaking, 
φιλόσοφος is only a species of the genus φιλομαθῆς : hence ὀρθῶς in- 
serted with φιλομαθής in 67 B., and δικαίως in 83 E. (3.) οἱ ὀρθῶς 
φιλοσοφοῦντες] Horace, Sat. II. 7, 88, ‘Sapiens, sibi qui imperiosus, 
Quem neque pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula terrent, Responsare 
cupidinibus, contemnere honores Fortis, et in se ipso totus teres atque 
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> Si > > 
D ποι, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὁ Κέβης. Οὐ μέντοι μὰ Δί᾽, ἦ ὃ 


Ὁ , , \ 7 9 1:53 ᾽ - 
ὁς. τοιγάρτοι TOUTOLE μὲν ἀπάασιν, Eon, ω Ke; NC, EKELVOL, 
- , ~ ε - - 2 ς Ν ΄ ἐδ 
oOlc TL μέλει TNC αὐτῶν ψυχῆς, ἀλλὰ μὴ σωματα πλάττοντες 
(τ , ᾽ 2 5) Ν > ‘ 4 > = 
ζώσι, χαίρειν εἰπόντες οὐ κατὰ ταῦτα πορεύονται aUTOLC, 
ε > τ ἢ ¢ A > \ δὲ - , b ὃ = 
ὡς οὐκ ELOOOW ὁπῇ EPXOVTAL, αὐτοὶ CE ἡγούμενοι OV ὅειν 
> , =. , \ ee , , \ 
ἐναντία Τῇ φιλοσοφίᾳ πράττειν Καὶ τῇ EKELYNC λύσει τε καὶ 
i θ bad Ξ , / ca πῇ « 7. - ? " ΜΑ͂Σ e L 
καθαρμῳ TaUTY τρέπονται EKEWY ETOMEVOL, ἢ EKEVH upn 
γειται. 


XXXIII. Πώς, ὦ Σώκρατες ; ᾿Εγὼ ἐρώ, ἔφη. γιγ- 
αὐτῶν τὴν ψυχὴν 1) φιλοσοφία ἀτεχνῶς διαδεδεμένην ἐν τῷ 
7 \ , > ,ὕ νι ὦ ? 
σωματι Kal προσκεκολλημένην, ἀναγκαζομένην δὲ WOTEP δι 
e - Ν , - A ” ~ Q Ν > CS > 
ειργμου διὰ τούτου σκοπεῖσθαι τὰ ὄντα ἀλλὰ μὴ αὐτὴν δὶ 


ς- “ τ» , ? ’ y \ ~ ε = 
αὐυτης, Kal ἕν πασῃ ἀμαθίᾳ κυλινδουμένην, και του ειἰργμου 


rotundus, Externi nequid valeat, ete. Cf. Cie. Epist. ad Div. V. 19, 
‘Laus sapientize maxima, non aliunde pendere, nec extrinsecus, aut bene 
aut male vivendi suspensas habere rationes’. On the classification of the 
φαῦλοι into a higher grade, φίλαρχοι, and a lower and more numerous 
erade, φιλοχρήματοι, cf. note on 68 B. 

“  -D. (8.) σώματα πλάττοντες] Reading of Vulgate and MS. B. in 
second hand. In first hand it has σώματι πλάττοντες, whence conjec- 
tures such as Madvig’s πελατεύοντες, Heindorf’s λατρεύοντες, ete. On 
one relative being made to serve two different verbs, cf. 81 B. n. 
πλάττω is used of culture, both of the body and of the soul: cf. Pol. 
II. 377 C., of the Ideal nurses, πλάττειν τὰς ψυχὰς τοῖς μύθοις μᾶλλον ἢ 
τὰ σώματα ταῖς χερσίν. Cf. plasma of Persius, I. 18.——(9.) παραλαβοῦσα 
αὐτῶν τὴν ψυχήν] παραλαμβάνειν is the expression for a master receiving 
a pupil from the hands of his parent or παιδαγωγός for training. Apol. 
18 B., ὑμῶν τοὺς πολλοὺς ἐκ παίδων παραλαμβάνοντες ἔπειθον. 


E. (3.) δύ αὑτῆς] Rid. reads αὐτῆς, ὃ 112.——(4.) ἐν πάσῃ ἀμαθίᾳ 
κυλινδουμένην] Compare, for similarity of metaphor, I]. Ep. Peter I. 
22, ὗς λουσαμένη εἰς κύλισμα BopBdpov.——(5.) κατιδοῦσα, ὅτι δι 
ἐπιθυμίας ἐστίν, ὡς ἂν] Various interpretations have been given of this 
passage. 1°. Heindorf takes δ ἐπιθυμίας ἐστί passively, as equivalent 
to ἐπιθυμεῖταϊ, ‘perceiving that the horror of its prison is an object of 
desire’. 2°. Stallbaum takes the same phrase actively, = ἐπιθυμεῖ, and 
considers εἷργμός as virtually supplying the subject, ‘feeling the terrible 


Philosophy 
finds the 
Soul not only 
a prisoner, 
but also in 
love with its 
prison. 
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4 ’, - e , > , > , ε xn 
τὴν δεινότητα κατιδοῦσα, ὅτι δι᾿ ἐπιθυμίας ἐστίν, ὡς ἂν ὅ 
Ν ς 72 / = 
μάλιστα αὐτὸς ὁ δεδεμένος ξυλλήπτωρ εἴη τῷ δεδέσθαι,-- 
τὸ = ͵ 
ὕπερ οὖν λέγω, γιγνώσκουσιν οἱ φιλομαθεῖς ὅτι οὕτω παρα- 89 
- - , A 5 = ἈΝ ἈΝ ες." 4 
λαβοῦσα n φιλοσοφία εἐχουσαν αὐτῶν την ψυχὴν ηρὲέμα 
“- \ , > Lod ? y “ > , 
παραμυθεῖται καὶ λύειν ἐπιχειρεῖ, ἐνδεικνυμένη OTL ἀπάτης 
\ Ν ΄ ὃ Ν -- > , ͵7 > 7, δὲ c δ \ = 
μὲν μεστὴ ἡ διὰ των ομμάτων σκέψις, ἀπάτης OE ἡ Cla τῶν 
ld \ o- / > 
ὥτων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων αἰσθήσεων, πείθουσα δὲ EK τούτων μὲν 5 
- > - “ ν ayy. > ~ ~ > ἣν \ ᾽ 
The emanci- avaywpew ὅσον μὴ ἀνάγκη αὑτοῖς χρῆσθαι, αὐτὴν δὲ εἰς 
pation of the : 


prisoner must αὑτὴν ξυλλέγεσθαι καὶ ἀθροίζεσθαι παρακελευομένη, πισ- 


fol- , \ \ ” 2 > x > Ν c = Ὁ“ Ἃ ᾽ὕ 
not be ΤΟ τ γεν ὧδ μηδενὶ ἄλλῳ ἀλλ᾽ ἢ αὐτὴν αὑτῃ, ὃ τι av vonoy Β 


lowed by a 
t t ,’ ΓΝ θ᾽ ce ‘ 5 Ν μ θ᾽ ς Ν ~ ” eo δ΄ x 
TELMET tO αὐτῇ Ka αὐτὴν αὐτὸ Ka αὐτὸ TWY OYTWY* O τι av 
thraldom. 


ou ἄλλων σκοπῇ ἐν ἄλλοις ὃν ἄλλο, μηδὲν ἡγεῖσθαι ἀληθές: 
ὁ \ Ν \ ~ > , \ ¢ 7 a \ " 4, 
εἶναι δὲ τὸ μὲν τοιοῦτον αἰσθητόν τε καὶ ὁρατόν, ὃ δὲ αὐτὴ 


e “πὶ ᾽ὔ \ > , , “3 a , » > , 
Opa νοητὸν TE Και ἀειδές. ταὐυτῃ OVY TH λύσει οὐκ οιομενη 5 


power of its prison, in that its gaoler eagerly desires (to find a way) 
whereby the Reason, bound prisoner, might become an abettor of its 
own captivity’. Rid. § 68, accordingly considers ἄν here as adhering 
closely to the verb and not to the introducing particles, and so virtually 
Donaldson, Gr. Gr. 608 obs. 3°. Hermann considers the clause after 
ὅτι not to be a cireumlocution either for ἐπιθυμεῖ or ἐπιθυμεῖται, and 
takes ἐστί in the sense of γίγνεται : ‘that its imprisonment (cipypos) 
arises from desire, how the prisoner might become, ete. Of these 
views, the last is harsh, and the first has analogy against it, such 
expressions as διὰ φόβου εἶναι being applied to the subject feeling, and 
not to the object felt. Stallbaum’s interpretation (cf. Thompson on 
similar crux in Phedr. 230 B.) presents fewest difficulties, and is in 
accordance with the tendency of Platonic thought, to speak of the body 
as seducing the soul, and endeavouring to imprison it. (Cf. in Words- 
worth’s Platonic ode, ‘shades of the prison-house begin to close,’ etc.) An 
illustrative parallel in the Christian consciousness is that of the Law in 
the members warring against the Law of the mind.——(6.) τῷ δεδέσθαι] 
Hermann and Schanz desert the MSS., and read with Heindorf, τοῦ 
δεδέσθαι. The text may be explained as a dative defining wherem: as 
in Legg. I. 645 A., τῇ καλλίστῃ ἀγωγῇ τοῦ νόμου ἀεὶ ξυλλαμβάνειν. 


83 B. (1.) 6 1... . τῶν ὄντων] Partitive genitive.-——(2.) 6 τι 
δ᾽ ἂν δ ἄλλων] δι’ ἄλλων is opposed to αὐτὴ καθ᾽ αὑτήν, the Senses 
being reckoned instrumental, that is, external to the mind itself. ἐν 
ἄλλοι. vy ἄλλο, 1..., the variable phenomenal, opposed to αὐτὸ καθ᾽ 
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- δι μα - , md ͵ 
δεῖν ἐναντιοῦσθαι ἡ τοῦ ὡς ἀληθῶς φιλοσόφου ψυχὴ οὕτως 
5, Ay. - as - PS ee θ ~ \ Ἀ ~ ΤῸΝ 22 
ἀπέχεται των YOOYWY TE και επιθυμιων και AUTWY Kal φόβων 

> ΄ - 
καθ᾽ ὅσον δύναται, λογιζομένη ὅτι, ἐπειδάν τις σφόδρα noOy 
* ~ x ~ \ ~ 
n φοβηθῃ ἢ λυπηθῇ ἢ ἐπιθυμήσῃ, οὐδὲν τοσοῦτον κακὸν 
of 5 ? > ~ a ” ’ , ~ Ἅ ΄ ” 
ἔπαθεν ἀπ αὐτῶν ὕσον av τις οἰηθείη, οἷον ἢ νοσήσας ἢ τι 
\ 4 5 > \ 
ἀναλώσας διὰ τας ἐπιθυμίας, ἀλλ᾽ ὃ πώντων μέγιστόν τε 
nd \ a ~ 
κακον και ἔσχατόν ἐστι, τοῦτο πάσχει καὶ οὐ λογίζεται 
- “ wv Ὁ / " 
αὐτό. Τί τοῦτο, ὦ Σώκρατες ; ἔφη o Κέβης. Ὅτι ψυχὴ 
Ν > fe > , e ΄ - Ἅ - 
TAVT OC ἀνθρώπου ἀναγκάζεται apa τε ἤσθηναι ἢ λυπηθῆναι 

“ὃ > , \ c - θ ‘ a Ἅ 9 4 ~ 

opoopa emt τῷ Kal Ἠγεισῦὕαι, περι ὁ ὧν μάλιστα τοῦτο 
a Ξ \ 
πάσχῃ, TOUTO ἐναργέστατόν τε εἰναι και ἀληθέστατον, οὐχ 

e ν᾽ - \ , \ ς ΄ Ἃ ” ’ 
OUTWG εἐχον" ταῦτα δὲ μάλιστα Ta OpaTa* ἢ OV; Llavy 
ε. Οὐκοῦν ἐν τούτῳ τῷ πάθει μάλιστα καταδεῖται ψυχὴ 
᾿ Ὅν τα I Xn 


c . 72 ee, A ε ᾽ὔ ΄ \ e 
UTU CWMATOC 5 Πώς δή; “Ort ἑκάστη ἡδονὴ καὶ λύπη WOTTEP 


ΓΕ 
αὐτο. 





(9.) οὐδὲν τοσοῦτον κακὸν ἔπαθεν] τοσοῦτον, 1.6., not of the 
same (small) extent, the standard in the one case being very different 
from that in the other; the common mind dwelling on the effects of 
lust, the philosophic mind piercing through beyond symptoms to the 
cause. τοσοῦτον had been pronounced with peculiar tone, so as to have 
the force of τοσοῦτον μόνον, not amplifying but extenuating. Compare 
the Latin tantum in sense of only, and Cicero’s ‘est mihi tanti,’ as in 
Catil. I. 9, = ‘I count it a light thing’. Pol. X. 608 C., οἴει ἀθανάτῳ 
πράγματι ὑπὲρ τοσούτου δεῖν χρόνου ἐσπουδακέναι; 1.6., for so short a 
time. ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν refers to the substantives implied in the verbs pre- 
ceding. πάσχειν ἀπό differs from πάσχειν ὑπὸ, as the remote and in- 
direct cause from the near and direct, and implies a merely occasional 
influence. οἷον = for example. 


C. (4.) ὅτι ψυχὴ παντὸς ἀνθρώπου] The Vulgate has ἡ ψυχή, the 
best MSS. ψυχή. σῶμα and ψυχή, when used absolutely, may dispense 
with the article, as in 83 C. fin., cf. 84 A. When one has the article, 
the other has it also, as in 64 E. fin. Compare Pol. I. 354 A., οὐδέποτ᾽ 
ἄρα λυσιτελέστερον ἀδικία δικαιοσύνης, and immediately after, λυσιτε- 
λέστερον ἡ ἀδικία τῆ ς δικαιοσύνης ; Stephens reads ἐπὶ τῷ καὶ ἡγεῖσθαι, 
which renders re in ἅμα re unmeaning.——(7.) μάλιστα τὰ ὁρατά] τὰ, 
which had slipped out after the homocoteleuton of μάλιστα, was restored 
by Heindorf. 


Ὁ. (2.) ὥσπερ ἧλον ἔχουσα] This picture suggests the Tragic image 
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“- »᾽ - > Ν Ν x ~ { 
ἧλον εἐχουσα προσηλοῖ αὐτὴν προς τὸ σώμα Kal προσπε- 
- \ ~ \-~ 5 g2 ~ > ~ ot 
pova και TOLEL σωματοειδη, οξάζουσαν ταῦτα ἀληθη εἰναι 
Ὁ Ἃ \ ἃς - = > QA ~ ς ζ - = , 
απὲρ αν Και TO σωμα φῃ. EK yap του ὁμοδοξεῖν τῳ σωματι 5 
\ - - > - Ξ 
και τοις αὐτοῖς χαίρειν ἀναγκάζεται, οιμαι, ομύτροπός τε 
\ ¢ 7 \ ε ; “ 
Kal ὁμοτροῴφος γίγνεσθαι και οἵα “μηδέποτε εις Awdov καθα- 
- 5 5 ᾽ od enh ~ ΕῚ - σ 
ρως ἀφικέσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ τοῦ σώματος ἀναπλέα ἐξιέναι, ωστε 
Ν ve , > ΕΣ - \ iv ,ἅ 
ταχὺ πάλιν πίπτειν εἰς ἄλλο σωμα καὶ ὡσπὲρ σπειρομένη 
, s ~ ~ \ 
ἐμφύεσθαι, καὶ ἐκ τούτων pane εἰναι τῆς τοῦ θείου τε Kal E 
Ὰ wud, feta ᾽ » 
κὐθαβου καὶ μόνοει ους συνουσίας. Αληθέστατα, ἐφη, λέ-. 
γεις, 0 Κέβης, ὦ Σώκρατες. 
XXXIV. Τούτων τοίνυν ἕνεκα, ὦ Κίβης, οἱ δικαίως 


φιλομαθεῖς κόσμιοί εἰσι καὶ ἀνδρεῖοι, οὐχ ὧν οἱ πολλοὶ ὅ 


of ‘Strength oop Force’ nailing Prometheus to’ the Caucasian rock. 
Hor. Sat. IT. 2, 79, ‘Quin corpus onustum Hesternis vitiis, ἜΠΙΕΝ 
quoque preegré aa una, Atque affigit humo, divine particulam aure’, 
(Compare the same figure regarding good influences in LXX. Eccles. 
ΧΙ]. 11, λόγοι σοφῶν ὡς ἧλοι πεφυτευμένοι.) Wyttenbach has col- 
lected, in his Note on Plut. Mor. 567 F., the many repetitions of 


this figure (ἧλος) by the imitators of Plato.——(6.) ὁμότροπός τε καὶ 
opotpopos| A similar paronomasia of sound in Laches 188 B., οὐδὲν 
ἄηθες οὐδ᾽ αὖ ἀηδές. οἵα = τοιαύτη ὥστε, as in 94 E——(8.) τοῦ 


σώματος ἀναπλέα] Cf. 67 A. n.——(9.) ὥσπερ σπειρομένη ἐμφύεσθαι] 
Cf. Timeeus 42 A., ὁπότε δὴ σώμασιν ἐμφυτευθεῖεν ἐξ ἀνάγκης, Sc. 
αἱ ψυχαί. 


E. (4) τούτων τοίνυν ἕνεκα] 1.6., From considerations drawn from 
the nature and destinies of the Soul. Hermann reads φαίνονται for 
φασιν of MSS., but this I have restored with Wohlrab, also Rid. § 83, 
who gives φασι a dictative force, ‘ pronounce ought to be’. Schanz 
brackets. On hyperbaton of preposition ἕνεκα, cf. Rid. § 297. 


84 A. (1.) οὐ γάρ- ἀλλ Similar in Phedr. 276 D., and Rid. ὃ 
156, who omits colon at yap, which Wohlrab retains. Compare the 
idiom in Acts XVI. 37, Οὐ γάρ- ἀλλὰ ἐθέλοντες αὐτοὶ ἡμᾶς ἐξαγαγέτω- 
σαν.-----(4.) παραδιδόναι] Madvig, Adv. I. p. 372, would delete. (6.) 
Πηνελόπης . . . . ἱστὸν μεταχειριζομένην] Hermann, following B. and 
the majority of MSS., reads μεταχειριζομένης, considering this clause as 
equivalent to λυούσης δὲ ἐκείνης. The other reading, which is defended 
by Schmidt and accepted by Schanz, is preferable, (1°) as being 
more difficult to account for, if a mistake, than μεταχειριζομένης, 
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Ov γάρ’ avr 


οὕτω λογίσαιτ᾽ ἂν ψυχὴ ἀνδρὸς φιλοσόφου, καὶ οὐκ ἂν 


᾿ 7 ~ 7 
ἕνεκά φασιν ἢ σὺ οἴει; Οὐ δῆτα εγωγε. 


᾽ , Ν \ / = ε Ἂς » 
οἰηθείη τὴν μὲν φιλοσοφίαν χρῆναι εαὐυτὴν λύειν, λυούσης 
δὲ > 7 > . ὃ z - “ὃ - \ γ΄ ε 
ε ἐκείνης αὑτὴν παρα ιἰδόναι ταῖς ἡδοναῖς καὶ λύπαις ἕαυ- 
ὖ β π > ὃ te \ > Ff 7 , 
TY πάλιν αυ εγκατα EW καὶ αἄνηνυτον Eepyov πραττειν, 
’ Ν 5d / e Ν / > ἃς 
ΠΠηνελόπης τινα EVAVTLWC ιστον μεταχειριζομένην ἕ ἀλλὰ 
’ 7 4 ε / hod ὑπ \ 
γαλήνην τουτῶωῶν παρασκευάζουσα, ETT OMEVY) TW λογισμῷ και 
aN > , εὐ Ν > \ \ Ν - \ ς΄ > 7 
αει ἐν τούτῳ οὔσα, TO ἀληθὲς καὶ τὸ θεῖον καὶ τὸ ἀδό- 
a 0 y CP eae en y - Capes) 
ξἕαστον θεωμένη Kal UT EKEWOU τρεφομένη, Cnv τε οἴεται 
e ὃ = “ Ἃ bed \ ᾽ δὰ 7 > Ἂς re 
OUTW OEFW, EWC ὧν cn, και εἐπειὸαν τελευτήσῃ, εἰς τὸ ξυγ- 
\ \ ’ Ν. - > ͵7 5 ᾽7ὔ - >) 
γενὲς Kal εἰς TO TOLOUTOY αφικομενη ἀπηλλάχθαι των αν- 


θρωπίνων κακῶν. ἐκ δὴ τῆς «τοιαύτης τροφῆς οὐδὲν δεινὸν 


which last is easily accounted for by the proximity of Πηνελόπης, (2°) 
as not requiring the presence of τινός or ὥσπερ with Πηνελόπης, Which 
one would expect on the other hypothesis, (3°) as educing a more satis- 
factory sense. Πηνελόπης may depend either upon ἱστὸν or upon ἐναν- 
τίως (cf. 112 E., rovrov . . . . ἐναντίως péwy).—The latter construction, 
which seems preferable, yields this sense: ‘The Soul, liberated by 
Philosophy, but surrendering itself to the Passions, so as to be again 
entangled in bonds, condemns itself to endless labour, handling, so to 
speak, its web in the very opposite way from the example of Penelope’. 
Such a soul does the reverse of what Penelope did, who, though she 
wove during the day (in which, as being woman’s work, there was 
nothing strange), yet at night did what was strange, unwove the work 
of the day (Odyss. II. 105), for the sake of preserving her honour and 
chastity ; whereas this Soul, set free in the still εὐφρόνη by the visitings 
of philosophy, weaves around herself in the garish day the old web of 
thraldom, and becomes the instrument, not of her own purity, but of 
her dégradation. The legend of Penelope is usually employed simply 
as a proverb for ‘inanis opera,’ as in Cic. Acad. 11. 29, ‘Quid? quod 
eadem illa ars, quasi Penelope telam retexens, tollit ad extremum superi- 
ora’. Here it is used in a deeper and more pregnant sense.——(7.) 
γαλήνην τούτων] 1.¢., From these disturbing influences.——(9.) τὸ ἀδό- 
ξαστον] 1.6., Not what rests on the shifting sands of δόξα, mere seeming, 
but on the rock of ἐπιστήμη, grounded knowledge, founded on the Un- 
changeable Ideas forming the basis of Things. Cf. 66 B. ἢ. 


B. (3.) τοιοῦτον] To save repetition of τὸ ἀληθὲς etc., cf. Rid. § 54. 
——(4.) τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων κακῶν] These are κακά not so much in the 
sense of infortunia as of vitia. Cf. 81 A., where they are enumerated. 


A Soul freed 
from captivi- 
ty to outward 
sense, rejoic- 
ing in its li- 
berty, and 
conversant 
with Pure 
Perceptions, 
need not be 
alarmed at 
the Deliver- 
ance called 
Death. 
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84 
= 3 yep = ‘ 
μὴ φοβηθῃ, ταῦτά γ ἐπιτηδεύσασα, ὦ Σιμμία τε καὶ Κέβης, 5 
a ς “- > τ΄ 2 x ~ , ς Ν 
ὅπως μὴ διασπασθεῖσα ἐν TY ἀπαλλαγῇ τοῦ σώματος ὑπὸ 
- wy “- \ 7 ov \ 7Qr 
τῶν ἀνέμων διαφυσηθεῖσα Kat διαπτομένη οἴχηται Kat οὐδὲν 
ν mes 1S 
ἔτι οὐδαμοῦ ἢ. 
γ ΤῸΣ VE Ξ ᾽ - > ~ 
Pause in the XXXV. Σιγὴ οὖν ἐγένετο ταῦτα εἰπύντος τοῦ Lw-C 
discussion. , sae N ΄ \ ΕΝ Ὁ. N ~ 3 
Simmias and KP@TOUG ETL πολὺν χρύνον, καὶ αὐτός TE πρὸς TW εἰρη- 
Cebes talk 7 ΄ ΤΙ iS ΄ ς κὸν δ ταὶ ΠΡ ΒΗ πο ᾿ 
ee a ene λόγῳ ἦν ὁ Σωκράτης, ὡς ἰδεῖν ἐφαίνετο, καὶ ἡμῶν 
little, and οἱ πλεῖστοι. Κέβης δὲ καὶ Σιμμίας σμικρὸν πρὸς ἀλλήλω 
Socrates asks ὃ ᾿ ἜΝ Ρ Sen Bi Ae ee 
them to state ueheyéoOny " καὶ ὁ Σωκράτης ἰδὼν αὐτὼ ἤρετο- Τί; ἔφη, 


any farther - - as - 
ΑΝ ὑμιν τὰ λεχθέντα μῶν μὴ δοκεῖ ἐνδεῶς λέγεσθαι ; πολλὰς 


or 


v Se ” o ς Hh ᾿ \ ? λ ΄ A δὴ > ‘ 
yap Ὦ ξὃτι EX el υποψιας Kal avTt aac, ει γε Ώ τι auTa 


μέλλει ἱκανῶς διεξιέναι. εἰ μὲν οὖν τι ἄλλο σκοπεῖσθον, 


——(5.) ταῦτά γ᾽ ἐπιτηδεύσασα] Ast and Schanz bracket this clause. 
The MSS. have δέ for ye, corrected by Stephens, who also read ἐπιτη- 
δεύουσα, a reading preferred by H. Schmidt. The clause ὅπως μή has been 
understood by some, such as Serranus, as the explanation of ταῦτά ye, but 
this would yield a weak conclusion : ‘there is no reason to fear disper- 
sion, a the soul has striven so that the feared dispersion may not take 
place’. The majority of critics, therefore, regard ὅπως μή as dependent 

on μὴ φοβηθῇ, With ταῦτά ye ἐπιτηδεύσασα as a condition necessary to 
the freedom from fear. Although more frequently introducing an object 
to be avoided, ὅπως μή is found also introducing a thing to be feared, 
as in 77 B. Cf. Cony. 193 A., φόβος οὖν ἔστιν, ἐὰν μὴ κόσμιοι ὦμεν 
πρὸς τοὺς θεούς, ὅπως μὴ καὶ αὖθις διασχισθησόμεθα, where ἐὰν μή intro- 
duces ἃ conditional clause exactly similar to ταῦτά γ᾽ ἐπιτηδεύσασα ον 
(6.) ἐν τῇ ἀπαλλαγῇ τοῦ σώματος] For ἐν τῇ ἀπαλλαγῇ ἀπὸ τοῦ σώμα- 
ros.——(7.) διαπτομένη κ. τ. X.] The combination of words following 
occurred also in 70 A., in the objection led by Cebes, which has now 
met with a refutation by Socrates, who ends with a direct negation in 
terms of the objection. 


C. (2.) πρὸς τῷ εἰρημένῳ λόγῳ jv] This use of πρός with Dat. 
signifies to be absorbed in a subject. Illustrations of the idiom are given 
by Shilleto, Demosth. de Falsa. Leg. 380, and in late Greek by Wytten- 
bach, Plut. Mor, 549 D. Compare the Horatian ‘Totus im illis’- 
‘omnis in hoc sum’.——(3.) ὡς ἰδεῖν ἐφαίνετο) Fischer wrongly inter- 
preted ἰδεῖν as equivalent to βλέπειν, to have a (certain) look. Itisa 
kind of gerundive usage of the Infinitive (cf. ἰδεῖν in 110 B.): ‘as he 
looked, when one observed him’. The same pleonasm, and almost the 
same construction, in Timeus 52 Εν, παντοδαπὴν μὲν ἰδεῖν φαίνεσθαι 
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? δὲ , τ δέ \ ΄ > - as > Ἂς . 
OvuOEV λέγω ἤν Εἴ ta Pr nl περι TOUTWYV απόρειτον, μηὸὲεν a7r- Simmias says 
, \ > \ > κα \ - τῇ te ᾿ he is loath to 
D OKVYONTE και GAUTOL ELTELVY Και διελθεῖν, ει πῇ υμιν φα WE- cause what 
; Ξ \ ἘΝ WEANSIEY τ ἈΝ oe - " he fears is 
Tal βέλτιον λεχθῆναι, Kat av και EME ξυμπαραλαβεῖν, ob Tt trouble ἘΠ’ 


“Ἅ. ” cea) ~ > , Lie of " 
μᾶλλον οἴεσθε μὲτ μου εὐπορήσειν. και ὁ Σιμμίας EO ἐδ τον δι 
claims asto- 
\ 7 5 7 > ~ 3. e , ~ 
Καὶ μὴν, ὦ Σώκρατες, τἀληθῆ σοι ἐρῶ. πάλαι γὰρ ἡμῶν nishment at 
etn > Ξ ~:  ᾧ Σ \ as ae the little im- 
5 ἑκάτερος ἀπορῶν τὸν ἕτερον προωθεῖ καὶ κελεύει ἐρέσθαι pression his 
words have 
? made, in con- 
vincing them 
5 me of his happi- 
’ 3 ἐλ iL aah / B , > Ss , 8 
akovoac ἐγέλασε TE PEMA και φησι, saat, ω atypia * Ἢ ness and 
a - x N ” > , ’ Ξ . hopes. 
E που χαλεπῶς αν τους ἄλλους ἀνθρώπους πείσαιμι WC OU 


διὰ τὸ ἐπιθυμεῖν μὲν ἀκοῦ ὀκνεῖν δὲ OYA é 
LO τ ἐπὶ υμειν μὲν akovoat, KVELV ε OX: ον παρέχειν 
a 


y 2 2 x 5" Ν - ἍἝἜ \ 
μὴ σοι ἀηδὲς y διὰ τὴν παρουσαν ξυμφοράν. καὶ oc 


(hh ἧς [4 ~~ Ν - , [2 ? Γ - 
ξυμφορᾶν ἡγοῦμαι τὴν παρουσαν τύχην, OTE γε μηὸ υμας 


δύναμαι πείθειν, ἀλλὰ φοβεῖσθε μὴ δυσκολώτερόν τι νῦν » 


(Rid. § 230). Heindorf compares Xen. Cyr. V. 4, 11, Aristoph. Av. 
1710, where, however, ὁποῖος and οἷος occur, which have the infinitive 
more easily attached to them than has the modal particle os. A more 
pertinent example is Eur. Here. Fur. 1002, εἰκών, as ὁρᾶν ἐφαίνετο, 
Παλλάς, Suppl. 1066, πρέπεις ὁρῶν.------(5.) Ti; ἔφη, ὑμῖν τὰ λεχθέντα] 
Heindorf would place a break after λεχθέντα, on the analogy of Soph. 
Elect. 766, Ὦ Zed, τί ταῦτα; πότερον εὐτυχῆ λέγω; 1.¢., Ti ταῦτα λέγω ; 
‘What shall I say of these things, supplying δοκεῖ to both clauses. 
Stallbaum and Hermann follow the old punctuation, and regard the 
peculiar position of ὑμῖν and μῶν μή as designed to call more decided 
attention. (Cf. μῶν μή in Pol. VI. 505 C.; also Don. Gr. Gr. ὃ 537.) 
(7.) ἀντιλαβάς] Term from the wrestling-ring (cf. 86 10. n. 7).—— 
(9.) οὐδὲν λέγω] 1 have nothing to say, make no objection. Regarding 
οὐδὲν λέγω in another sense, cf. 63 A., note. 





D. (1.) καὶ αὐτοὶ εἰπεῖν] αὐτοί opposed to the other alternative, 
καὶ αὖ καὶ ἐμὲ x. τ. λ.------(2.) φαίνεται λεχθῆναι] λεχθῆναι Heindorf 
translates as if ἄν were joined to it, dici posse. Rather, dict opus esse. 
Verbs of thinking (like φαίνεται) often take a bare Infinitive to express 
duty (a dictative force, Rid. ὃ 83). Protag. 346 B., ἡγήσατο ἐπαινέσαι, 
‘judicavit se laudare debere’. Wohlrab inserts ἄν after βέλτιον, approved 
by Cobet, Madvig, and partly by Schanz. B. and MSS. have no ἄν. 
——(3.) per ἐμοῦ] After ξύν. Cf. Stallb. Pol. 464 A. 


E. (1.) χαλεπῶς ἂν] Compare for turn of expression εἰ yap δὴ 

: . ἄκοσμα θρέψω, κάρτα τοὺς ἔξω γένους, Soph. Antig. 660.——(3.) 

py... - διάκειμαι], Cf. Isocr. Agin., 389 D., ἔτι. δυσκολώτερον διὰ τὴν 

νόσον διέκειτο. According to Heindorf and Buttmann, this is a real 
12 





In lofty strain 
he chides them 
by the example 
of the Dying 
Swan singing 
its last song 
joyfully thro’ 
a foresight of 
coming glad- 
ness. 
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, A -Ὦ ~ , , ! ς id ~ , 
διάκειμαι Hy ἕν TW πρύσθεν βίῳ “Και, WC EOLKE, των KUKVYWY 
~ , (Shee 5“ Ν 7, oa. Ν »" 
δοκῶ φαυλότερος υμιν ειναι Τὴν μαντικηΜν, οι ἐπειδὰν atlo- 
“ - > Ν 5 μ᾿ oS Ae = 7, 
θωνται οτι δεῖ auTOUC ἀπαθανεῖν, ἄδοντες και & τῷ πρόσθεν 
’ ΄ ἣν; - \ ? ἮΝ ve 
XP ov, TOTE 1) πλεῖστα και μάλιστα a ovol, γεγηθότες 
er , ‘ Ν Ν > , “- Peay , 
οτι μέλλουσι παρα τον θεὸν απίεμαι. οὐπὲρ εἰσι θεράπον- 
« \ Op Ν x Die hrs , - ,ὕ \ 
rec. οἱ δὲ ἄνθρωποι διὰ TO αὐτῶν δέος τοῦ θανάτου καὶ 
- ΄ , , > \ - 
των κυκνων καταψεύδονται, και φασιν αὐτους θρηνοῦντας 
> , \ , > 
Tov θώνατ ον ὑπὸ λύπης ἐξάδειν, και οὐ λογίζονται ὅτι οὐδὲν 
, / ~~ NK € ~ oo / A ~ 
opveov ἄδει ὅταν TEW)) 1) βιγοι ἢ τινα ἄλλην λύπην λυπη- 


>A\ Ε oe 6} > x \ Ν ean U ἃ ν 
TAL, ουδὲ αὐτῇ 2) TE ἀηδὼν και χελιδὼν Kat O ἔποψ, α δή 


Conjunctive ; but, if so, why should the special inflection of that mood, 
present in ovyxénra in 93 A., and in other Platonic passages, be absent 
here ἢ Stallbaum considers it an instance of μή interrogative = ‘num,’ 
and instances Hipp. Maj. 296 A., φοβοῦμαι τί ποτ αὖ λέγομεν, as an 
interrogative after a verb of fearing. Goodwin (Moods, &c., p. 84 n.) 
denies the existence of μή interrogative and takes διάκειμαι as indica- 
tive,* ‘afraid that I am discomposed’ (different from, that I may be). 
——(4.) τῶν κύκνων] On some notices of this bird in ancient Litera- 
ture, see Note O. 


85 A. (1.) τότε δὴ πλεῖστα καὶ μάλιστα ἄδουσε] Blomfield (Gloss. 
“Esch. Ag. 1419) would change μάλιστα into καλλίστα (after Porson, 
Phen. 878) to avoid a seeming tautology. It was, however, the fulness 
and strength, rather than the beauty, of the song, that would be relied 
upon as indicative of a happy state-——(5.) ἐξάδειν] Heindorf explains, 
cantando vocem emittere, or better, cantando animam efflare (breathe the 
last breath in song). Plutarch (Sympos. 161 C.) applies ἐξάδω to Arion 
when about to plunge overboard._—(6.) pryot] Thompson, Gorg. 517 
D., prefers ῥιγῷ for conjunctive, after Moeris. (7.) ἥ τε ἀηδὼν καὶ 
χελιδὼν καὶ 6 ἔποψ ἃ] In the majority of MSS., one article suffices 
for the first two nouns, which are of the same gender, as if to 
indicate their connection as sisters mythologically. (Cf. 94 D., where 
a number of MSS. omit the second τὴν.) ἅ is to be explained by 








* The Perfect tense, as expressive of recent and fresh certainty, is placed in the 
Indicative after verbs of fearing. Besides Thucyd. III. 53, οἵ. Lysis. 218 D., φοβοῦμαι 
μὴ λόγοις . . « - Ψευδέσιν ἐντετυχήκαμεν. In Demosth. de Falsa Leg., 342, 8, Isocr. ad 
Phil. p. 85 E., and Soph. Philoct. 493, the proper readings are ἐμπεποίηκε, ἐξέστηκα, and 
βέβηκε. Κεῖμαι (and here διάκειμαι), seems to follow the analogy of Perfects: οἵ. Eur. 
Troad. 179, τρομερά. . .. μή με κτείνειν δόξ᾽ ᾿Αργείων κεῖται μελέαν. (In Demosth. de 
Falsa Leg., 411, 3, an instance occurs of the composite conjunctive of a Perfect, δέδοικα 
μὴ τότε μὲν τούτοις συνεπισπάσησθέμε . . .. νῦν δ᾽ ἀναπεπτωκότες ἧτε.) 


84 


85 


ὟΣ 
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\ ‘ ~ 7 > ᾽ ” ne 
φασι διὰ λύπην θρηνοῦντα ἄδειν - ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε ταῦτά μοι 
, , oa ” ε , > ᾽ ῳ ° 
pa νεται λυπούμενα ἄδειν OUTE OL KUKVOL, ἀλλ ατε οιμαι 
ὧν oe γι Ἷ , 2 \ , Ν 
Β τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ὄντες μαντικοι τέ εἰσι και προειδότες Ta 
᾽ ef ᾽ ᾿ς » \ , μ᾿ ! SS ς / 
εν Αιδου ἀγαθὰ ᾷδουσι Kal TEPTOVTAL EKELVYHY τὴν ἡμέραν 
ὰ ΄ ἮΝ.» ~ ff , ᾽ ‘ \ \ > κ᾿ 
διαφερόντως “εν τῳ ἔμπροσθεν χρόνῳ. ξεγΎΩ δὲ και αὐτὸς 
c - ες. a VEDA s ~ , Le τ ~ » τ 
nyoupat ομο ουλός τε ειναὶ TWY κυκνωὼων Και ἱερὸς του αὐτου 
- \ 5 - ? , Ν Ν , τ - 
5 θεοῦ, και Ov χειρον ἑκεινὼν τὴν μαντικήν ἔχειν παρα του 
᾿ 7 > , , ~ - , 5» Ψ 
δεσπύτου, οὐδὲ δυσθυμότερον αὐτῷὼν του βίου ἀπαλλάτ- 


᾽ ἐν , “ J mS \ »? ~ 
τεσθαι. ἀλλὰ τουτου Ξ ἑνεκα λέγειν τε Χρη και ἐερωταν 


vn ε - / 
ὃ τι ἂν βούλησθε, ἕως [ἂν οἱ] ᾿Αθηναίων ἐῶσιν ἄνδρες 


reference to ὄρνεον preceding. On this group of ‘ Attic Birds,’ see 
Note O. 


B. (1.) μαντικοί τέ εἰσι] Compare Oppian Cyneg. IT. 548, κύκνοι 
μαντιπόλοι, γόον ὕστατον ἀείδοντες. Cycnus, in Lycophron 426, is 
another name for ‘Calchas the seer’. Cf. Dirceus Cycnus in Horace, 
Od. IV. 2, 25. The white swan and the dark raven were equally 
sacred to Apollo, who was the God of Light, and also the Destroyer. 
Philes, de Propr. Animalium 10, has some interesting lines on the swan, 
ending with the counsel: ΓἌνθρωπε φιλόψυχε, τὸν κύκνον βλέπων, Πρὸς 
τὴν τελευτὴν, εἰ φρονεῖς, μὴ στυγνάσῃς.----(2.) προειδότες.. . . τέρ- 
πονται] Cicero’s version is very close, ‘providentes quid in morte boni 
sit, cum cantu et voluptate moriuntur’ (Tuse. I. 30).——(3.) διαφερον- 
tos| Followed by ἤ also in 95 C., as if in a compasative degree.—— 
(5.) od χεῖρον ἐκείνων τὴν μαντικὴν ἔχειν] Schanz reads χείρον᾽ against 
MSS. The clear vision, or power of presentiment, sometimes imparted 
in the hour of death, was regarded as of divine origin, and not to be 
explained by the principle that ‘Old Experience doth attain To some- 
thing like prophetic strain’. Patroclus, when dying, prophesies the 
fate of Hector, who in turn prophesies that of Achilles (11. XVI. 854, 
and XXII. 358: οἵ. Heyne, Vol. VII. p. 278, Virg. Ain. X. 739, Cic. 
Div. 1. 31.) So, in Apol. 39 Οὐ, Socrates says: μάλιστα ἄνθρωποι 
χρησμῳδοῦσιν, ὅταν μέλλωσιν ἀποθανεῖσθαι.--- (7.) τούτου γε 
ἕνεκα] Also in 106 D.——(8.) ἕως ἂν οἱ ᾿Αθηναίων] Cobet (Nov. Lect. 
Ῥ- 280) finds fault with the expression—A@nvaiay ἄνδρες, and would 
metamorphose the whole clause into ἕως ἂν οἱ ἕνδεκα ἐῶσιν. Schanz 
brackets whole clause. The connection of ᾿Αθηναίων with ἄνδρες ἕνδεκα 
(which is to be regarded as one expression), is sufficiently justified by 
τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίων δικασταῖς in 69 E. Cf. Kriiger, Syntax § 47,9, 11. Cf. 
οἱ ἄνδρες αὐτῶν in Thucyd. III. 22. The words ἄν οὗ are wanting in the 
early editions, and in the majority of MSS., including B. 


Simmias then 
takes courage 
to state his 
doubt, but ex- 
presses his 
fear of the 
difficulty of 
discovering 
the truth, in 
the present 
life. 





The search for 
Truth repre- 
sented as a 


Voyage in which 


the mariner 
should cling 
to the most 
stable human 
teaching, un- 
less he can 
procure a 
firmer vessel 
—some Divine 
Word. y, 
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, (4 . 
ἕνδεκα. λέγεις, ὁ Σιμμίας - καὶ ἐγώ τέ σοι αὶ 
> ~ «“Δλ 


Epw ο 


Καλῶς, ἔφη, 


>. ~ \ 9g 00 ie τι =) δέ Ν ? ip 
απορω, Kat au OO€, uf] OUK απὸ EX ETAL Ta εἰρημένα. 


᾽ \ \ 8 - εἰ Ss ΄ \ - , a ¢ 

EMOL YAP OOKEL, ὦ LWKPATEC, πέρι τῶν TOLOUTWY LOWE ὡσ- 
\ , Ν \ \ ZINE. ? = = IE Ἃ ἀδύ 

περ και GOL, TO μὲν σαφες εἰδέναι ἐν τῳ νυν βίῳ nH αουνατον 

3 x , ΄ Ν , G \ ? Vs 

ειναι .7) maryy adem ov ths, 0) μέντοι au 7a λεγόμενα περι 9 


5 - ἐν > \ \ , 2 }} \ Ν , 
αὐτῶν En οὐχι παντι τρόπῳ ἐλέγχειν Kal μη προαφιστασ- } 


\ nn ~ ~ > ͵ , - 
θαι, πριν av TavTayy OKOT WY απειπῆ TiC, Tavu μαλθακοῦ 


3 > , - \ \ Woh? , , , 

Eltval avopoc * δεῖν γάρ πέρι auTa ἕν γέ τι τουτῶν διαπρά- 
ζ΄ ΟΝ - Ὁ“ 7 Nn c - » > ~ > , 

ἕασθαι, 1) μαθεῖν ΟΤἢ E\ el 1) ευρειν, Ὦ» € TavTa ἀδύνατον, 

- - \ 

τὸν γουν βέλτιστον TWY ἀνθρωπίνων λόγων λαβόντα και D 

τ ᾽ὕὔ >’ \ ᾽ὔὕ ω , - > \ 

δυσεξελεγκτότατον, ἐπι τουτου οχούμενον, ωσπὲρ ἐπι σχε- 

~ κ᾿ > 

δίας, κινδυνεύοντα διαπλεῦσαι τον βίον, él μῆ {6 δύναιτο 

\ \ > j 

ἀσφαλέστερον Kal ἀκινδυνότερον ἐπὶ βεβαιοτέρου ὀχήματος 


ἢ “λόγου θείου τινὸς διαπορευθῆναι. καὶ δὴ καὶ νῦν ἔγωγε 5 


> ’ , ay ᾽ iN \ Ν - , 
OUK ἐπαισχυνθήσομαι ἐρέσθαι, ἐπειδὴ και συ ταυτα λέγεις, 


C. (1.) καλῶς] Admiration after the outburst of almost lyric elo- 
quence.—— (2.) οὐκ ἀποδέχεται] ἀποδέχομαι, accept as proved (cf. 91 E., 
92 E., 100 E.) ; ἀποδείκνυμι, prove. Both meanings meet in the Latin 
probo.——(3.) pev .... μέντοι αὖ]! Similar sequence in.114 D.—— 
(4.) ἀδύνατον εἶναι ἢ] Olynipiodorus gives the gratuitous explanation : 
ἀδύνατον μὲν τοῖς πολλοῖς, παγχάλεπον δὲ τοῖς ἐλαχίστοις.------(8.) μὴ 
οὐχὶ παντὶ τρύπῳ ἐλέγχειν] μὴ οὐ (= quin in Latin) has, in πάνυ μαλ- 
θακός, Which is equal to ἄνανδρος, a virtual negative on which it is 
dependent. (6.) μὴ προαφίστασθαι] To be regarded as one notion 
(= προσκαρτερεῖν) and as an expansion of the duty expressed in ἐλέγ- 
xew, so that the proposal of Stephens and Foster to omit μή before 
προαφ. is unnecessary. Same phrase followed by πρὶν dy, Politic. 285 
A. Similar aspiration after more perfect result in Pol. 435 D., 501 E., 
533 A.; Tim. 29 B.; Soph. 254 D., ubi v. Cpb.——(8.) ἢ μαθεῖν ὅπη 
ἔχει ἢ εὑρεῖν] μαθεῖν, to learn by the teaching of another; εὑρεῖν, by 
one’s own efforts; οἵ Legg. XII. 968 D. Compare, in 99 C., παρ᾽ 
ἄλλου μαθεῖν and αὐτὸς εὑρεῖν, which are specified as different ways of 
reaching ἐπιστήμη, failing which a δεύτερος πλοῦς is proposed for adop- 
tion, as here. The following fragment of Sophocles is remarkable as a 
kind of parallel to this passage, ending in a similar climax :— 

τὰ μὲν διδακτὰ μανθάνω τὰ δ᾽ εὑρετά 

ζητῶ τὰ δ᾽ εὐκτὰ παρὰ θεῶν ἠτησάμην. 
——(9.) ἀδύνατον] As to sing., ef. Parmen. 160 A., and Il. XVIII. 198, 
Kihner, ὃ 364, n. 
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Say 2 Ν > , 3 «ς ͵,ἅ , ω - > Sr 
οὐδὲ ἑμαυτον αἰτιάσομαι ἑν υστέερῳ χβοόονῳ OTL νυν OUK ειπον 
«“ > \ ὃ - ᾽ \ 7, > > 7 Σ ? ἮΝ Ν a \ x 
@ MOL OOKEL. EMOL yap, ὦ LwWKpAaTEC, ETELCH Kat προς 
> Ἂς \ Ν ᾽΄ - ἌΝ ae ,ἅ 3 Ἂ , 
ἑμαυτὸν Kat πρὸς τόνδε OKOTW Ta εἰρημενα >» OV πῶνυ φαινε- 

- ᾽ - 
ται ἱκανῶς εἰρῆσθαι. 
ban ta - =\ c , / / o 
XXXIV. Kai o Σωκράτης, ᾿ἴσως yap, ἔφη, ὦ 
- - > 
etaipe, ἀληθῆ σοι φαίνεται - ἀλλὰ λέγε, ὕπῃ δὴ οὐχ 
bg - vd 7 s ER) = Ν \ Tie 7 
tKaVYWC. Ταύτῃ εἐἑμοίγε, 7] ὃ oc, 4] δὴ Kal TEDL appovlac 
” \ , \ ~ XS " ‘ ~ , 
αν τις Και λύρας τε Και χορδῶν TOV αὐτον τοῦὐυτον λόγον 
a Ὁ « \ «ς ' IF 7 V3 7 \ i 
ειποι, WC ἢ μὲν αρμοόνια aopaTov Tt Kal ao WMaTOV Kal Tay- 
a \ 0 τὸ 9 > > Ἢ c ΠΣ Me : δ᾽ αν, δ c 
καλον τι Και ειον EOTW EV Τῇ HP MOG [Er ἡ] υρᾳ >» AUT?) 1) 
λύ i ε ὃ \ 7 , \ ὌΝ rai θ 
upa και at XP at σωματα TE Καὶ σωματόξι ηὴ Και φυνὕετα 
ι ΄ὕ 5 > \ \ ~ θ de ake, ~ > ὃ ‘ 2 x 
Kal γέω ἢ ἐστι Kat TOU μνητοῦυ Suyyeyn. é7ElLOady OvuV ἢ 
΄ ἈΝ ΄, x ὃ , \ 5 Lire Ν δ 
κατάξῃ τι τὴν λύραν 1) aT ELLY) Kal tapepns Tac KP ac, 
o , τὰ > bas ie ea , 6 nck. 
EL TLC διισχυρίζοιτο τῳ αὐτῳ λόγῳ ωὡσπὲρ OU, ὡς αναγκΚΉ 


»" - Ν G , ᾽ ! \ a x λέ 70 , 
ετί ElvaL τὴν αρμονιαν εκεινὴν Και Bn AT OAWAEVAL—OU Eula 


D. (2.) ἐπὶ τούτου ὀχούμενον] Alluding to the proverbial expres- 
sion, ἐπ᾿ ἐλπίδος ὀχεῖσθαι : cf. Pors. Orest. 68 ; Blomf. Gloss. Aésch. Ag. 
488. In Lege. 803 B., he speaks of Life as a voyage.——(4.) ἐπὶ βεβαιο- 
Tépov ὀχήματος ἢ λόγου θείου] The criticism of this important and 
much-quoted passage exceeds the limits of a common note: some 
remarks upon it will be found in Note P.—(8.) πρὸς ἐμαυτὸν καὶ 
πρὸς τόνδε] Exylained by 84 C., πρὸς ἀλλήλω διελεγέσθην, 2.¢., Simmias 
and Cebes. i 


86 A. (1.) αὐτὴ δ᾽ ἡ λύρα]! Adverting to the principle, familiar to 
him as a Pythagorean, that ‘the Soul is a Harmony,’* which, more- 
over, is represented as a widespread opinion (cf. 88 D., 92 D.), Simmias 
asks Socrates to consider the objection that possibly it may be with 
the soul on the dissolution of the body, as it is with the music on 
the breaking of a lyre. This is an insiance in which Socrates has to 
contend against the disadvantage entailed by a semi-poetic metaphor, 
which, though serviceable as an illustration, is infelicitous as a defini- 
tion. (3.) ἐπειδὰν οὖν ἢ κατάξη)] The protasis thus introduced has 
no direct apodosis, the argument being permitted, as often happens in 
conversation, to weave itself into a complication (cf. 80 D., 88 A.), in 
which the grammatical sequence may he obscure, while the purpose is 





* This doctrine of ἁρμονία by adjustment of rival elements fitted in with the 
political conceptions of the Greeks and their notions of the body politic. Cf. Ps, 
Plut. Plac., V. 30. 


Exposition 
of the objec- 
tion of Sim- 
mias, found- 
ed on the 
notion that 
the Sonl is 
a harmony, 
and is there- 
fore in the 
body as thg 
music in the 
Lyre. 
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Ν Syn », Ν \ 7 7 3 8 Ld μα 
γαρ μηχανη αν ειἰιῃὴ τὴν μεν λύραν εἐετι ELWAL τιερρωγυιὼν των 
- \ x κ᾿ 5 - ” ‘ ae c , 
χορδῶν Kat Tac χορδὰς θνητοει εἰς ουσας, τὴν OF αρμονιαν 
νι 77 Ν - , \ >) , τ - \ 
ἀπολωλέναι THY του θείου TE Kal ἀθανάτου ομοφυὴη TE Kal 
~ - - 5 
ξυγγενῆ, προτέραν τοῦ θνητοῦ ἀπολομένην " ἀλλὰ φαίη 
2 ν᾽ "- \ 
ἀνάγκῃ ἐτι που ειναι αὐτὴν τὴν ἁρμονίαν, και πρότερον τὰ 
CoN \ Ν oa 7, θ , ᾽ , 
GUAad Kal Tac xP ac κατασαπήησεσθαι., πριν τι EKELYHY Ta- 
= \ ε >: ΝΗ » \ ’, 
θειν,---καὶ γὰρ ουν, ὦ Σώκρατες, οιμαι Eywye και αὐτόν 
- > ~ Ὁ“ lad 7 ’ ς 
σε τουτο ἐντεθυμῆσθαι, οτι TOLOUVTOY τι μάλιστα ὑπολαμ- 
‘ is u “ _ ω, - 
βώνομεν THY ψυχὴν εἰναι, ὥσπερ ἐντεταμένου᾽ του σώματος 
A j ἂν» 

c ~ \ y —_t4 HA 4 ¢ ~ \ ~ \ ~ 
HOV Kat ξυνεχόμένου ὑπὸ θερμοῦ και ψυχροῦ και ξηροῦ 
\ ~ \ ~ - " \ , 
και ὑγροῦ και τοιούτων τινων, κρᾶσιν élvat Kal ἁρμονίαν 
ΡΣ - , Ν Ν c ~ > Q ~ ~ αἱ 
QUTWY τουτῶν THY ψυχὴν μων, ἐπειδὰν ταυτα καλῶς Kal 

~ , > = 
μετρίως κραθῃ πρός ἄλληλα. ει ουν τυγχώνει ἥ ψυχὴ 


= ς ἢ - ¢ e τῇ Χ - εἴὉἮ 
ovoa αρμονια τίς, δῆλον OTlt, οταν χαλασθῃ TO σωμα ἡμῶν 


plain. The apodosis, properly speaking, does not occur till 86 D., 
where the resumptive οὖν (ὅρα οὖν πρὸς x. τ. Δ.) marks the consumma- 
tion. (6.) οὐδεμία yap μηχανὴ ἂν εἴη] Bekker expels ἂν, on the 
ground that it is not needed in indirect speech proceeding from the 
supposed reasoner (εἴ τις διισχυρίζοιτο). All the MSS. support it, and, 
moreover, it is necessary, as contingency is implied. 





B. (1.) ἀλλὰ φαίη] This optative resumes the construction and 
connection of διισχυρίζοιτο. (7.) ξυνεχομένου ὑπὸ θερμοῦ] This par- 
ticular manner of elucidating the principle that ‘the Soul is a Har- 
mony,’ though adopted here by the Pythagoreans (note ὑπολαμβάνομεν 
as personal, and cf. Echecrates in 88 D.), savours more of the school of 
the Eleatics. It was a maxim of Parmenides, ‘Qs yap ἑκάστῳ ἔχει 
* 





κρᾶσις μελέων πολυκάμπτων, Tas νόος ἀνθρώποισι παρέστηκεν. 
Zeno followed Parmenides with a more developed theory: ef. Diog. La. 
(IX. 29), γεγενῆσθαι τὴν τῶν πάντων φύσιν ἐκ θερμοῦ καὶ ψυχροῦ καὶ 
ξηροῦ καὶ ὑγροῦ---καὶ ψυχὴν κρᾶμα ὑπάρχειν ἐκ τῶν προειρημένων κατὰ 
μηδενὸς τούτων ἐπικράτησιν. In later times this hypothesis was revived 
by the musician Aristoxenus (Cic. Tusc. I. 10), although his master 
Aristotle expressed his opinion of it in these trenchant words (de 
Anima I. 4, 1): καὶ ἄλλη δέ τις δόξα παραδέδοται περὶ ψυχῆς . - - - ἅρ- 
μονίαν γάρ τινα αὐτὴν λέγουσι. . .. τὸ δὲ κινεῖν οὐκ ἔστιν ἁρμονίας, 


* Parmenides seems to have had in view a contradiction to the theistic principle 
of Homer: 0d. XVIII. 136, τοῖος yap νόος ἐστὶν ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων, Οἷον ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ 
ἄγησι πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε. 
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Ses n°? Coe we tae ων ΄ Ay ~ ‘ \ 
αμέτρως 1) ἐπιταθῃ υπὸ VOOWY Και ἄλλων κακων, ΤῊΡ μὲν 


Ν >? , ’ Ν As 4 > ͵ὕ , “- 
ψυχὴν avayky εὐθὺς πυπαρζχεξι ἀπολωλέναι, καιπὲρ ουσαν 


e > 


7 e \ »” ἣν € , ef , ~ 
θειοτάτην, ωσπὲρ καὶ «αι ἀλ at αρμονιαι Qe Τ᾽ Εν TOIC 


, \ © ’ ~ ~ ~ oS ~ A 
φθόγγοις καὶ αὖ ἐν TOLGC τῶν δημιουργῶν εργοις Taol, Ta 
\ U os 7 Ἐρὶ ἐδ, Ν , 
δὲ λείψανα του σωματος εκαστου πολὺν χβονον παρα- 
Ἃ “ Ἃ Ἃ ~ Ἃ (~ Ὁ cy SY 
μένειν, εως αν ἢ κατακαυθῇ 1) ΚαΤασατΊΉ. ορα ουν πρὸς 
- Ν Xo / 4 »>s7 hha ~ ~ - 
τουτὸν τὸν Λόγον TL φησομεν, eay τις ἄξιοι κρᾶσιν οὖσαν 
Ἂ ψ Ν - ᾽ ῶ ᾽ὔ > wo ξ x i θ ἊΣ ΧΕ 
THY vuyny των EV TG σωματι εν τᾳ κα ουμένῳ ar aTw TPwW 
5 vA 
την ἀπόλλυσθαι. 


XXXVIL. Διαβλέψας οὖν ὁ Σωκράτης, ὥσπερ τὰ 


ε 


᾽ \ , , J 
πολλὰ εἰώθει, καὶ μειδιάσας, Δίκαια μέντοι, ἔφη, λέγει ὁ 
, ᾽ Ψ c - > 7 2 ~ , ΕῚ > 
Σιμμίας. εἰ οὖν τις ὑμῶν εὐπορώτερος ἐμοῦ, TL οὐκ ἀπεκ- 
, 4 τ Ν 2 OX 9 - ς , ~ Na 
ρίνατο; καὶ yap ov φαύλως ἔοικεν ἁπτομένῳ τοῦ λόγου. 


- ~ N ~ > ov 
δοκεῖ μέντοι μοι χρῆναι πρὸ τῆς ἀποκρίσεως ετι πρότε- 


ψυχῇ δὲ πάντες ἀπονέμουσι τοῦτο μάλισθ᾽ ὡς εἰπεῖν. ἁρμόζει δὲ μᾶλλον 
καθ᾽ ὑγιείας λέγειν ἁρμονίαν, καὶ ὅλως τῶν σωματικῶν ἀρετῶν, ἢ κατὰ 
ψυχῆς. Lucretius gives an exposition, and also a refutation, of this 
his hypothesis in Lib. III. 98—140. Note the abandonment of it by 
Simmias (92 C.) as a thing ἄνευ ἀποδείξεως. 


C. (1.) κρᾶσιν] This clause, with τοιοῦτόν re preceding, is an 
example of Binary structure, embracing two clauses both descriptive 
of the same fact and co-ordinated without a connective (asyndeton), 
Rid. ὃ 207. Similar in 68 D., 70 A., 73 B. With the metaphor in 
κρᾶσις, cf. συνεκέρασεν τὸ δῶμα, I. Cor. XII. 24. 


D. (4.) Διαβλέψας οὖν ὁ Σωκράτης) ‘ Looking through the company’ 
(cf. 89 A., ὀξέως ἤσθετο) to see the effect of the discussion. Cf. Plut. 
Mor. 548 B., ἡμεῖς δὲ ὅσον τι θαυμάσαι τοῦ ἀνθρώπου τὴν ἀτοπίαν .. .. 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους διαβλέψαντες. The old Editions have διαβλε- 
Wapevos against the MSS., probably from remembering περιβλεψάμενος, 
frequent in the New Testament.——(5.) δίκαια μέντοι] In rapid and 
decided replies, μέντοι has a confirmative force like Latin vero. Cf. 68 
B., 73 D., 81 D.——(7.) ἁπτομένῳ τοῦ λόγου] ἅπτομαι, as explained by 
ἔγκλημα beneath, is here used in its palestral sense of attack (cf. τι. 
on ἀντιλαβαί, 84 C., also ἀντίληψις, 87 A., ἀντιλαμβάνεται, 88 D.), 
for which stands ordinarily καθάπτομαι. Cf. Herod. V. 92, 3. The 
ordinary use of ἅπτομαι is that exemplified in 64 A., 65 B., lay hold of 
as a guide. 
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Exposition of pov Κέβητος ἀκοῦσαι, τί αὖ ὅδε syne τῷ Δ ἵνα E 
the objection : \ 
of Cebes, who χρόνου ἐγγενομένου βουλευσώμεθα τί ἐροῦμεν, ἔπειτα δὲ 


concedes that 0 ἀκούσαντας ἢ ξυγγωρεῖν αὐτοῖς, ἐάν τι δοκῶσι π οσάδειν 
the Soul may SLI) ς p 2 ς; 3 2 


survive seve- ἐὴν δὲ μή, οὕτως ἤδη ὑπερδικεῖν τοῦ λόγου. ἀλλ᾽ aye 
ral of its f " τὴ rer ΕΣ 
tabernacles, ry δ᾽ 0c, ὠ Κέβης, λέγε, τί ἦν τὸ σὲ αὖ τυ [ἀπισ-ῦ 
but denies 4 

that the Soul Tlav Tene Aé oe on, 1 ὃ ὃς ὁ Κέβης. γὰρ 
is thereby ne- 


dessa tine Pere ἔτι ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ 0 λόγος εἶναι, καί, ὅπερ ἐν τοῖς 


mortal θ ἐλέ δὴ ΒΝ 
T 60 εν EAEVOMEV, ταὐτὸν ἔ K a ἔ εἰν. ὅτι ιὲν ὰ ν 
throughout Ρ δι ΤΗΝ Χ h Ἴ " i 
all duration. ἡμῶν 1 ab κα H Ais ἵν εἰς τόδε τὸ εἶδος ἐλθεῖν, οὐκ ἀνα- 
ee 


τίθεμαι μὴ οὐχὶ πάνυ χαριέντως Kai, εἰ μὴ ἐπαχθές ἐστιν 
᾽ - , ε - > - ς \ \ ? ’ 
εἰπεῖν, πώνυ ἱκανῶς ἀποδεδεῖχθαι" ὡς δὲ καὶ ἀποθανόντων 
τ ΠΥ , , py PS Ε 
ἡμῶν ἔτι που ἔσται, OV μοι δοκεῖ τῇδε. ὡς μὲν οὐκ ἰσχυ- 5 
\ ~ 
potepov καὶ πολυχρονιώτερον ψυχὴ σώματος, ov ξυγχωρῶ 
τῇ Σιμμίου ἀντιλήψει - δοκεῖ yap μοι πᾶσι τούτοις πάνυ 
ct Ἅ ς 7 5 - 
πολὺ διαφέρειν. τί οὖν, av φαίη ὁ λόγος, ἔτι ἀπιστεῖς, 


᾽ , ΄ - > , ~ > , 7 > , 
ἐπειδή γξἕ ορας ἀποθανόντος του ἀνθρώπου TO YE ἀσθενέσ- 


E. (3.) ἐάν τι δοκῶσι προσάδειν]! A musical term, as the discussion 
turns upon an image derived from music. <A similar allusion in ξυνά- 
σεται 92 ὦ. Observe the change of construction, ἢ---ἐὰν δὲ μὴ for the 
ordinary ἢ---᾽ἢ ὑπερδικεῖν the Scholiast explains as συνηγορεῖν.------(5.) 
τί ἢν τὸ σὲ αὖ Oparroy| Stallbaum reads ὃ for τὸ, which introduces 
ἀπιστίαν παρέχει to a place in the sentence. Hermann brackets these 
last words as a gloss. 


87 A. (1.) πρόσθεν] The Vulgate ἔμπροσθεν is now discarded by 
recent Editors, though retained in 91 E. The allusion is to his pre- 
vious statement in 77 B.——(2.) οὐκ ἀνατίθεμαι)]͵ The MSS. have all 
ἀντιτίθεμαι. Olympiodorus has the right reading. The origin of the 
expression is seen in Hipparch. 229 Ἐς, ὥσπερ πεττεύων ἐθέλω 
ἀναθέσθαι (to take back a move at draughts, ef. Stallb. Meno. 89 D.). 


εἰς τόδε τὸ εἶδος, 1..., ἀνθρώπου, as expressed in 76 C.—(5.) ἔσται] 
Compare similar phrase, but with ἔστιν, in 87 E. fin——(5.) οὔ μοι 


δοκεῖ τῇδε] Scil. ἱκανῶς ἀποδεδεῖχθαι.---- -(1.) Σιμμίου ἀντιλήψει] Cebes 
says he does not agree with Simmias in his objection which would lead 
to a conclusion which he considers wrong, viz., the inferiority of the 
soul both in strength and in duration. Regarding μὲν, in os μὲν, H. 
Schmidt observes that the natural sequence with δὲ is interrupted by 
the digression δοκεῖ γάρ. (8.) ἂν φαίη ὁ λόγος] Compare the similar 
personification : Crito 51 C., φαῖεν ἂν ἴσως οἱ νόμοι. Cf. φησὶν ὁ λόγος, 
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of ” Ν \ ΄ὕ > 8 ~ , 
τερον εἰπόομ αι, ΤῸ δὲ πολυχρονιώτερον ου OKEL σόοι avay- 
- > 7 ΄ Z 0 ᾽ , = 7 ‘ ἧς 7 ὃ Ν 
καιὸον εινᾶαᾶι ETL σωζςεσὕαι EV TOUTW TW χβόνῳ Η πρὸς 1) 
- , ’ , ’ ‘ , ? Ὡς 7, ς 
TOUTO τόδε ἐπίσκεψαι Sku ace λέγω “εἰκόνος γάρ τινος, ὡς 
wv > Ν a Ss , δὲ > \ \ ὃ Ἁ a ¢ , 
EOLKE, Kayo WOTED “α«ἰμμιας ἑομαι. ἑμοι yap OKEL OMOLWC 
, - “ v Od a ς , 
λέγεσθαι TavuTa, WOTrEP αν τις περι ἀνθρώπου upavTou TT PEO- 
» 5 ΄ , - N ΄ “ > > , 
Bobrov ἀποθανύντος λέγοι TOUTOV TOY λόγον, OTL οὐκ απο- 
ς / > 3 aah ~ JA \ / 
λωλεν ο ἄνθρωπος ἀλλ ἐστι που OWC, τεκμηρίον δὲ παρὲ- 
΄ὔ ἃ > , 5» Ν ξ ,ὔ “ ᾽ \ 
XolTo θοιμάτιον O ἠμπείχετο αὐτὸς υφηνάμενος, OTL ἔστι 
= \ ? ? , \ of > ! > μὰ > , 
OWVY Καὶ Οὐκ ἀπόλωλε, καὶ €lL TLC ATLOTOLYH αὐυτῳ, ανερωτῳὴ 
ὧν , , ᾽ Ν 7 > , oN ε 
ποτερὸν πολυχρονιώτερον σι TO γένος ἀνθρώπου ἡ ιμα- 
, \ > 
τίου ἐν χρείᾳ Te ὄντος Kael φορουμένου, ἀποκριναμένου δέ 
Ὁ Ν Ν - 9 ’ » > - cr 
τινὸς OTL πολὺ TO TOU ανθρῴπου, OLOLTO ἀποδεδεῖχθαι οτι 
Ν » - a ” ~ ’ ᾽ ἊΝ ΄ 
παντὸς apa μᾶλλον 0 γε ἄνθρωπος σῶς εστιν, ETELON TO 


> > z 
€ ὀλι ο OVLWTE ον οὐκ ἀπόλωλε. τὸ ὃ », Οἰμαι, ὦ ΣΙ ι ua, 
γε oAryoxportwrep μι 
Ν “ΔὈ 


a er of ᾽, Ν \ J es Ἂς 
ουχ ουτωῶς EN ES OK OTEL γαρ Και συ α λέγω. πας yep 


ἂν ὑπολάβοι ὅτι εὔηθες λέγει ὁ τοῦτο λέγων - ὁ γὰρ ὑφών- 


in Sophist. 238 B. On position of ἄν, cf. 102 A., ἂν ὡς ἐγὼ λέγω ποιοῖς, 
Rid. § 295, 311. 


B. (5.) ὥσπερ ἄν ts] Heindorf proposes to read ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ, as in 
98 C. This is unnecessary, as in this passage one verb is common to 
the two clauses, and ὥσπερ may be explained as quemadmodum. You 
scem to me to state the question as one would state it thus, ete. It is equi- 
valent to ὁμοίως λέγεσθαι, ὥσπερ ἂν λέγοιτο ὑπό Twos. Cf. Xen. Hell. 
Ill. 1, 14, ἀσπαζομένης ὥσπερ ἂν γυνὴ γαμβρὸν ἀσπάζοιτο. In 98 C., 
and Apol. 23 B., εἰ is needed after ὥσπερ ἄν, as the clauses compared 
do not admit of identity in construction, which is the case here.—— 
(9.) καὶ εἴ τις ἀπιστοίη] The MSS. have all ἀπιστῶν, which Bern- 
hardy (Synt. p. 471) and Godf» Hermann (sch. Agam. 404) attempt 
to defend. As καὶ couples παρέχοιτο with ἀνερωτῴη, εἴ τις requires 
more than a mere participle. Most modern editors read ἀπιστοῖ, but 
ἀπιστοίη, the remedy of Dobree (Advers. p. 151), is more natural, 
as showing how the reading ἀπιστῶν arose, H being easily mistaken 
for N, and so Schanz. τὶς is used in this passage both of the objector 
and the arguer. A resumé of the reasoning of Cebes will be found in 
Note Q. 


C. (9.) κατατρίψας] Example of hysteron proteron, in relation to 
ὑφηνάμενος, Rid. § 308. 


— 
Go 


Objection of 
Cebes con- 
tinued. 


Objection of 
Cebes con- 
tinued. 
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ἰ ὁ x , τὶ ε , \ 4 a 
της οὗτος πολλὰ κατατρίψας τοιαῦτα ἱμάτια Kal ὑφηνά- 
> ! - , - 
ἐνὸς ἐκείνων μὲν ὕστερος ἀπόλωλε πολλῶν ὄντων, τοῦ δὲ 
} ρ ἢ 
i ! Ὡ ΄ \ oe ~ , 
τελευταίου, οἶμαι, πρότερος, καὶ οὐδέν τι μᾶλλον τούτου 
a , , ε > Ν 
ἕνεκα ἀνθρωπός ἐστιν ἱματίου φαυλότερον οὐδ ἀσθενέστερον. 
Ν τὶ Ν δὲ ᾽ὔ Ὰ > 7, ose δι Ἂς Ν Ν 
τὴν αὐτὴν δὲ [raven |, οἶμαι, εἰκόνα δέξαιτ av ψυχὴ πρὸς 
σῶμα, καί τις λέγων αὐτὰ ταῦτα περὶ αὐτῶν μίέτρι᾿ ἄν μοι 
y hee Pere } 
, ΄ 
φαίνοιτο λέγειν, ὡς ἡ μὲν ψυχὴ πολυχρύνιόν ἐστι, τὸ δὲ 
- > , \ > , > A N ” 
σῶμα ἀσθενέστερον καὶ ὀλιγοχρονιώτερον - ἀλλὰ γὰρ ἂν 
, - - ς 7 
φαίη ἑκάστην τῶν ψυχῶν πολλὰ σώματα κατατρίβϑειν, αλ- 
¥ \ γ᾽ \ of , ? κ ty Ἂς, - \ 
Awe τε καὶ εἰ πολλὰ ἔτη [βιῴη εἰ γὰρ ρέοι τὸ σῶμα και 
> 4] - “i ἀν 
ἀπολλύοιτο ἔτι ζῶντος τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ ψυχὴ ἀεὶ τὸ 
΄ > ! > = , Ἅ » ς ΄ὔ 
κατατρι[βόμενον ἀνυφαίνοι, ἀναγκαῖον μένταν εἴη, οπότε 
> , ε , Ny - “ - Saad 
ἀπολλύοιτο ἡ ψυχή, τὸ τελευταῖον ὕφασμα τυχεῖν αὐτὴν 


»" \ , ΄ , yee > 
EX Ovoady Kat τουτου μονου TpoTEepav ἀπόλλυσθαι, ἀπολο- 


D. (3.) [ταύτην]] Bracketed as not in MS. B., and omitted by 
Schanz.——(5.) perp] Here with approval = rationi convenienter, cf. 
μετρίως in 98 D., and note on 82 B.——(7.) ἀλλὰ yap ἂν φαίη] Ellip- 
tical. ‘But still (the desired consequence would not follow), for he 
(viz., τις λέγων) would argue that each soul uses wp many bodies.” yap in 
ἀλλὰ yap belongs to the clause ἂν φαίη. Compare Charmid. 165 B., 
where the order is more natural, ἀλλὰ ζητῶ γάρ. A similar sequence 
(ἀλλὰ γάρ. . .. yap .....) in 102 C., also Theet. 144 C., Rid. § 147, 
301.——(9.) εἰ yap ῥέοι τὸ σῶμα] The mood is accounted for not so 
much by its being a hypothesis, as because it purports to be reported 
speech. The allusion is to the Heraclitean doctrine of a perpetual Flux 
(πάντα ῥεῖ ποταμοῦ δίκην), which Plato accepted as true regarding the 
texture of the Body. εἰ is here nearly equivalent to since. 





E. (3.) ὕφασμα] Chrysostom, X., p. 496, in a beautiful passage, 
unites the images of a vesture and a house in regard to the body 
(ἱμάτιον, οἰκία). Remarkable that the root vas is applicable at once to 
clothing and to dwelling——(5.) τὴν φύσιν τῆς ἀσθενείας) Equivalent 
to τὴν ἀσθένειαν. Cf. Lege. XII. 968 D., ἐπιτήδειοι πρὸς τὴν τῆς φυλακῆς 
φύσιν, ἴ..., πρὸς τὴν φυλακήν. A similar periphrastic use of natura 
occurs in Cic. (de Fin. V. 11), ‘siquando naturam hominis dico, hominem 
dico ; nihil enim hoc differt’; also in Lucretius, Munro, I. 329. Re- 
garding the mood of ἐπιδεικνύοι, Heindorf proposed to account for it 
by supposing ἂν to have slipped out after -ἰν of φύσιν. The simplest 
explanation seems to be that it is used like ῥέοι above, put into the 
optative as being in reported speech, while the fact which it conveys is 


Or 


PHADO. 99 
87 i 
, \ ~ ~ 7? " Ν , ~ > / 

5 μένης δὲ TIC ψυχῆς TOT ἤδη ΤῊ» φυσιν Τῆς ἀσθενείας Objection of 
> ὃ ΄ χ - 158) N \ ὃ , “ , Cebes con- 
ETLOELKVYUOL TO σωμα και ταχὺ σαπὲν ἰοιχοιτο. WOTE TOUTW tinued. 

- , ” we , θ - ς , ὃ Ν > 
τῳ λόγῳ OUTW ACLOVY πιστευσάαντα ap pew > WC, ETELOCY ATO- 
88 θά ν᾽ € ~ c Ν » 2 7, 3 \ 
ανωμεν»ν, ETL που Hee ων ἢ ψυχὴ ἐστιν, ει γάρ τι Καὶ 
Ἂ , ν᾽ = Ἂ , Ἅ ἃ Ν dX 7, ζ ΄, ὃ Ν 
πλεὸν ETL TW EVyOVTL yy a. cu eyele SUV K WPNGELE > ouc 
> Ls Ν Ὁ > ων \ \ , © ~ 7 sg 
αὐτῷ μη μονον εν τῳ 7 Ply Kal γενέσθαι ημας χβόνῳ elvat 
- ἈΝ ΄ 5 Ν \ 2 ΝῪΞ Ν 5 ΄ 
ἡμῶν TAG ψυχάς, ἀλλὰ μηδὲν κωλύειν και ἐπειδὰν ἀποθάνω- 
SNE » fa NUE \ ΄ , \ 

5 μὲν EVLWY ETL ELWAL και ἔσεσθαι Kal πολλάκις γενήσεσθαι και 
> - i a ἈΝ ΡῚ Ν , ’ Ν Ct 
ἀποθανεῖσθαι αὖθις τ OUTW yap avuTo φύσει ἰσχυρὸν εἰναι, 

Lad va ὔ Ν > 7 8 Ν Ot ~ 
WOTE πολλάκις yryvopevny ψυχὴν αντέχειν Ἶ ους € TavuTa 
᾽ - - Ν > - > ν > ~ 
EKELVO μηκέτι συγχώροι, μη OU TOVELY αὐτὴν EV TALC πολ- 
- , \ - 7 of "ὦ ’ , 
λαῖς γενέσεσι Kal τελευτῶσάν YE εν τινι των θανάτων παντα- 
> ᾽ὔ’ὕ - \ Ἂς A \ , Ν 
BL Tao ἀπόλλυσθαι * TOUTOY δὲ τον θώνατον και ταυτὴν THY 


διάλυσιν τοῦ σώματος, ἣ τῇ ψυχῇ φέρει ὄλεθρον, μηδένα 


too patent to need the contingent qualification of ἄν conjoined with it. 
Similar instances of an optative without ὅτι in the ‘ oratio obliqua’ will 
be found in Soph. Phil. 617 (οἴοιτο) ; and perhaps Aisch. Ag. 606 (εὕροι) ; 
also Pol. IV. 420 ©. (εἶεν). Cf. ζῴη in 95 D., γίγνοιτο in 96 B. 


88 A. (1.) εἰ γάρ τις καὶ πλέον] πλέον (here a substantive) is ex- 
plained by the concession in clause ἀλλὰ μηδὲν κωλύειν x. τ. Δ.» Which 
admits the possibility of post-existence over and above the pre-existence 
granted by Simmias in 77 B. τῷ λέγοντι, .6., to the arguer in favour of 
Immortality. ἢ is bracketed by Schanz. The pronoun ov has been re- 
ferred by some to Socrates, but, judging from 87 C., it seems addressed to 
Simmias. The apodosis to this εἰ clause does not occur until B., in 
οὐδενὶ mpoonket.——(3.) πρὶν καὶ γενέσθαι] On καὶ here = αὐ all, cf. 
Rid. ὃ 132.——(6.) οὕτω yap αὐτό] αὐτό refers to ψυχήν. (Cf. αὐτὸ 
referring to γῆ in 109 A.) Obscurity is avoided by the re-appearance 
of ψυχή in next clause. The argument of Cebes is that the soul cannot 
but suffer in every new birth, or, as some would phrase it, every new 
shipwreck on new shores. The doctrine of Metempsychosis is thus 
manifestly implied.t—(7.) δοὺς δὲ ταῦτα]! A caveat is here introduced, 
defining what was not included in the previous concession. This clause 
is still a part of the protasis after εἰ, as is shown by μηκέτι (not οὐκέτι). 
μηκέτι here = non item, and cf. Cope on Ar. Rhet. A. 1, § 7. 


B. (4.) οὐδενὶ προσήκει)]͵ ‘No one, in facing death boldly, can 
pretend that he is free from foolishness in so doing, unless he is able to 
demonstrate the soul’s perpetual imperishableness.’ Rid. § 303, finds 


Phzedo pauses 
to describe 
the effect pro- 
duced by the 
statement of 
those two 
objections on 
the Socratic 
group. 

His auditor 
Echecrates 
expresses the 
intensity of 
his interest in 
the varying 
fortunes of the 
discussion. 
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, ἰδὲ ἢ κ᾿ 5 ς " ᾽ θέ θ - =o 
pan E€LOEvaL* MOuVuUTOY yap εἰναι ὁτῳουν αιἰσϑανεσθαι μων" 
᾽ \ ~ e »" > \ 7, 7 ἘΦ 
ει δὲ TOUTO OUTWE EXEL, οὐδενὶ 7 POONKEL θάνατον θαρροῦντι 
Ν > > 7 - ras ἊἋ eT ? ὃ ta - 7 
μὴ οὐκ ανοητως θαρρεῖν, ος av μὴ EXY απόοδειξαι OTL ἔστι 
Ν , 527 ΄ \ Di τ δὲ ,» 
ψυχὴ πανταπασιν ἀθάνατόν πε nul ἀνώλεθρον " ει € fo), 
ἌΝ - Sat ‘ > ~ oa 
avaykKny ειναι αξει TOV μέλλοντα ἀποθανεῖσθαι δεδιέναι ὉὙπὲρ 
- c ~ - wD - ~ ~ , Dig 
THC αὐτου ψυχῆς, μὴ Ev TY νυν του σωματος διαζεύξει παν- 
΄ 5 , 
TAaTaOL ἀπόληται. 
σαν ͵ὕ id > ᾽ ν!. > ~ 
XXXVIII. Πώντες οὖν ἀκούσαντες εἰπόντων αὐτῶν 
> ~ ς ¢ , Ν > , Ὁ 
ἀηδῶς διετέθημεν, ως υστερον ἐλέγομεν προς ἀλλήλους, οτι 
ς Ν “Ἄν 7 , ΄ € = YJ 
UTO του ἔμπροσθεν λόγου σφόδρα πεπεισμένους NMAC πάλιν 
τ > Lig \ ? 5 , - > Ω 
ἑεοῦκου» ανατάαάραςαι Kat &C ATLOTLAVY καταβαλεῖν ου μονον 
- 7 , > \ ‘ > Ν e / 
τα TP OELPNLLEVOLC Aoyotc, ἀλλὰ Καὶ ele Ta υστερον μέλ- 
λ ε 7 Ν ἘΝ x we Cy \ x 3 Ν 
ovTa ρηθήσεσθαι, μὴ οὐδενὸς αξιοι εἰμεν Κριται ἢ Καὶ Ta 
᾽ὔ > \ »" aD 
πραγματα auTa «πιστα 1). 
a Ga Ν Ν , 8 ' , / 
EX. Νὴ rove θεούς, ὦ Φαίδων, συγγνώμην γε ἔχω 
- \ ‘ > , ~ 9 , , vi ee 
ULL. Kal yep αὐτὸν WE νυ» AKOVOAYTa σου TOLOUTOY TL 
, ἃς ᾽ Ν ᾽ ,ὕ me LY 7 ’ὔ 
λέγειν προς ἑμα υτὸν ἑπέρχεται, Pint OvY é&Tl TLOTEVOOMLEV 


\ ς δὲ 
λόγῳ; ὡς γὰρ σφύδρα πιθανὸς ὦν, ὃν ὁ Σωκράτης ἔλεγε 


primary predicate here contained in pep. θαρροῦντι.----- (7.) ἀνάγκην 
εἶναι] Scil. εἰκός ἐστι, contained in previous προσήκει. Cf. 91 D., note. 
——(10.) πάντες οὖν ἀκούσαντες] It is scarcely necessary to call atten- 
tion to the dramatic effect of this Pause in the great Discussion, when 
both Socrates and the narrator hold their breath for a time in the view 
of the Doubts suggested by the two Friends. These Doubts have 
drifted like icebergs into the path of the voyagers: the helmsman 
alone views the monstra natantia without alarm. 


C. (4.) τοῖς προειρημένοις λόγοις] Dative accounted for by the 
verbal notion latent in ἀπιστίαν. Variation of construction by eis 
(= quod attinet ad) in next clause, ef. Rid. § 272.——(6.) ἄπιστα ἢ] 
Heindorf, followed by Bekker and Stallbaum, changed 7 into εἴη against 


88 


D 


the MSS. The introduction of the conjunctive seems to express the 


nearness and perpetual importance of the subject itself compared with 
the more remote and merely historical accident whether or not the 
present audience might be able to appreciate it. On the transition 
from opt. to conj. cf. Bernhardy Synt. p. 401: Rid. § 66, 89. 


1). (1.) λέγειν πρὸς ἐμαυτὸν] πρὸς ep. is to connected with λέγειν, 


88 


>) 
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7 - ᾽ > , , - Α 
λόγον, νυν εἰς απιστιαν Καταπέπτωκε, θαυμαστῶς yep 


ς A id > , ‘ ~ \ κυ ae Ν 2 
μου O λύγος OUTOC ἀντιλαμβώνεται και νυν Και αει, TO αρ- 


/ \ ς - εν Ν Ve \ os ς / / 
5 μονιαν τινα ἡμὼν εἰναι THY ψυχήν, και WOTEP υπεμνὴσξ 


ε \ “ \ > “ - PNW \ , 
pe ῥηθεὶς OTL Και αὐτῷ μοι ταυτα προὐδέδοκτο" και 7TaVvu 
“ > ~ ” Ν ΄ “ 
δέομαι πάλιν WOTED εξ apyne ἄλλου τινὸς λόγου, ος μὲ 
, c ~ > 7 > 7 . 7 7 
TELGEL WC TOU ἀποθανόντος ου συναποθνήσκει 1) ψυχή. λέ- 
- κ᾿ -ε - ‘ , 
γε ovv προς Διός, πῇ ὁ Σωκράτης μετῆλθε τον λόγον; 
\ ΄ > - 7] Chg at , td ? ἣν. ἢ 
και πότερον Κακεῖνος, WOTEP υὑμας one, ἐνδηλός τι. ἐγένετο 
5 ΄ x ” 3 Ν ᾽ , = , we 
ἀχθόμενος Hn Ov, ἀλλὰ πράως ἐβοήθει τῳ λόγῳ; και ικα- 
- > , Ἀν, - - , ς ΄ 
VWC ἐβοήθησεν ἢ ἐνδεῶς ; πώντα ἡμῖν δίελθε ως δύνασαι 
> 
ἀκριβέστατα. 
\ / Sa ΄ ΄ 
ΦΑΙΔ. Καὶ μήν, ὦ Ἐχέκρατες, πολλάκις θαυμάσας 
, » , ~ > , Ἅ » 7 
Σωκράτη OU πωποτε μαλλον ἡγάσθην ὭνΦΞΟΤΕ παραγεέενομεένος. 
Ν \ π » 4“ 7 > ~ “ > \ ” > > 
TO μεν ουν εἐχειν Oo Tl λέγοι EKELVOC LOWC οὐδὲν aTOTOY* ἀλλ 
ν᾽ , ᾽ , > - = \ ~ ς «Ὁ 
EyYwye μάλιστα ἐθαύμασα αὐτου πρωτον μὲν τουτο, ὡς NOEWC 
\ > ~ \ > , ~ , Ν / >) , 
Kal ευμε ὼς Kal αγαάμένως των νεανισκὼν TOV λόγον ἀπεδέ- 
a »" « δ aed of ἃ ec Ν - , 
CaTO, ἕπειτα WC OEEWC ἤσθετο ο πεποόνθειμεν υπό των λόγων, 


7 c 3 ΄ - »», \ "᾿ , \ c 
ETELTA WC EV HULLAC ἰάσατο Και WOTEP πεφευγότας και ἡττη- 


ἐπέρχεται governing αὐτόν pe.——(2.) ὅν .. .. ἔλεγε λόγον] Instead 
of λόγος. Compare similar attraction in 66 E.——(4.) ἀντιλαμβάνεται] 


Heindorf translates, capit et delectat ; Stallbaum gives force to ἀντὶ, 
ita cupit ut ab altera illa sententia abstrahar. ὥσπερ, shortly after, is to 
be taken adverbially = quedammodo. Rid. ὃ 312.——(9.) μετῆλθε τὸν 
λόγον] Perhaps an allusion from the chase, cf. 66 A., Rid. § 94, who 
compares διαφεύγοι 6 λύγος in 89 C. 


E. (1.) ἔνδηλός τι ἐγένετο ἀχθόμενος] τι belongs to ἀχθόμενος. Cf. 
Soph. 218 A., ἂν δ᾽ ἄρα τι τῷ μήκει πόνων ἄχ θῃ. 


89 A. (1.) τὸ μὲν οὖν ἔχειν ὅ τι λέγοι ἐκεῖνος] For ἐκεῖνον, but 
attracted by the nearer verb (Rid. § 194), by which means an unpleasing 
rhyme is avoided.—(3.) ὡς ἡδέως] Cf. ὡς in 58 E.——(4.) ἀπεδέξατο] 
Here, simply, to listen to, not, as in 85 C., to accept. As illustrating 





ayapévos, compare the compliment in 78 A., ἴσως yap ἂν οὐδὲ ῥᾳδίως 
εὕροιτε μᾶλλον ὑμῶν δυναμένους κ. τ. Δ. (5.) ἰάσατο] Referring to 
the medical term, πεπόνθειμεν. The metaphor then changes to scenes 
of military life, rallying (ἀνακαλεῖσθαι) those retreating. On the order 
of the observations, ἀπεδέξατο. . . . ἤσθετο.. . - - ἰάσατο, Olympio- 





Pheedo’s tes- 

timony as to 

the calmness 
and even play- 
fulness of his 
Master. 
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, > , \ 5} N ‘ , , 
μένους ἀνεκαλέσατο καὶ προυτρεψε πρὸς τὸ παρέπεσθα!ί τε 
\ = 
καὶ ξυσκοπεῖν τὸν λόγον. 
EX. Πῶς δή; 
? at are) ~ of Ν > ¢ Lod 5 - 7, 
MATA. ᾿γὼ ἐρῶ. ἔτυχον γάρ ἕν δεξιά αὐτοῦ καθή- 
N Nn , aN , ΄ ΄ ς Nt Le aN 
μένος Tapa τὴν κλίνην ἐπι χαμαιζήλου τινός, ὁ δὲ ἐπὶ 
πολὺ ὑψηλοτέρου ἢ) ἐγὼ. καταψήσας οὖν μου τὴν κεφα- 


\ » \ ~ > 
Ay Kat ξυμπιέσας τὰς ἐπὶ τῳ αὐχένι τρίχας---ειώθει γάρ, 
: 


€ z. , , ἈΝ 7 ” ὃν 
OT OTE TUXOL, παίζειν μου éic Tac Tptyac— Avpwoy δή, 


> 


» oS “- [ὃ Ν Ν , , > - 
εφη, LOWC, ὦ Dat ων, τας καλὰς [ratrac | KOMACG ATOKEPEL. 


mi 


715 - ” \ 

"Eouev, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὠ Σώκρατες. Οὐκ, aw γε ἐμοὶ πείθῃ. 
τ ᾽ ᾽ » ‘ 

᾿Αλλὰ τί; ἦν ὃ ἐγώ. Τήμερον. ἔφη, κἀγὼ τὰς ἐμὰς καὶ 


Χ , »» Che ie ΄ ΄, \ Ν 5 , 
ou Tau7ac, EaVTTEP YE μιν ὁ λόγος τελευτήσῃ και μὴ ουνω- 


arcs +) 7 ον , 3. te 5 ’ ἃ nea A 
dorus (p. 144) fancifully remarks, τρία αὐτῷ ἐμαρτύρησεν, ἃ δεῖ ἔχειν τὸν 
> , ΄“ / - ΄ , ΄ “ Ul 
ἄριστον ἰατρόν, πρῶτον προθυμίαν εὐνοϊκήν, δεύτερον διάγνωσιν τοῦ πάθους, 
τρίτον τὴν ἴασιν. 


B. (1.) ἐπὶ χαμαιζήλου τινός] Scil. δίφρου, which Plutarch, in his 
imitation of this passage (Sympos. 150 A.), supplies. ——(2.) καταψήσας 
οὖν μου τὴν κεφ.] Compare Chremes in Terent. Heaut. IV. 5, 14, ‘ Non 
possum pati Quin tibi caput demulceam: accede hue, Syre’. (4.) 
pov] Note position, even when the governing noun has a preposition. 
Cf. σου in 117 A., and Kriiger Synt. § 47, 9, 14.——(5.) κόμας ἀποκερεῖ] 
ταύτας bracketed as not in B., and omitted by Schanz. The Greeks, 
always remarkable for their pride in their hair (cf. καρηκομόωντες ᾿Αχάιοίλ, 
showed grief in mourning by cutting off their locks. Notwithstanding 
some variety of tradition regarding the Spartans (Miller's Dor. II. 287), 
this was the general practice, as is shown by the familiar way in which 
Socrates refers to it above: cf. Hom. Od. IV. 198; Eur. Suppl. 972, 
πένθιμοι κουραί: Id. Helen. 367; Alcest. 429, where the Thessalian steeds 
are to lose their manes. (Lycophron 976, regarding Trojans letting the 
hair grow, is not evidence as to Greeks.)*——(8.) ἐάνπερ ye ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος 
τελευτήσῃ] Elsewhere he uses ἐκφεύγειν, οἴχεσθαι of failure in λόγος, 





* The Romans, whose culture of beauty was less intense than that of the Greeks, 
and whose active habits made it more convenient that the hair should be worn short, 
showed sorrow by letting the hair grow (capilluim proniittere, cf. Sueton. Jul. 57). 
(Plutarch’s statement (Mor. 267 B.) shows that the Greeks of his day commonly adopted 
the Roman practice.) Kindred to the Greek custom was the semi-religious rite of 
cutting off a lock and placing it at the tomb of a relation, 4isch. Choeph. 7, πλόκαμος 
πενθητήριος, Soph. Elect. 451: cf. Hom. Il. XXIII. 135, 152, where it is thrown on the 
body while still on the funeral pile. Among the Orientals the Greek mode of mourning 
is sometimes spoken of as prevailing, as LXX. Job I. 20 (cf. Herod. 11. 66 fin.); at other 
times the Roman, as 11. Sam. XIX. 24, ef. Genes. XLL. 14. 
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β \ 7 
C μεθα αὐτὸν ἀνα[ϑθιώσασθαι. Kal Eeywy 


> ΕΣ 


ἄν, εἰ σὺ εἴην καί 
με διαφεύγοι ὃ λύγος, ἔνορκον ἂν ποιησαίμην, ὥσπερ Ap- 
γεῖοι, μὴ πρύτερον κομήσειν, πρὶν ἂν νικήσω ἀναμαχύμενος 
τὸν Σιμμίου τε καὶ Κέβητος λύγον. "AAN, ἦν ὃ: ἐγώ, 
5 πρὸς δύο λέγεται οὐδ᾽ ὁ Ἡρακλῆς οἷός τε εἶναι. ᾿Αλλὰ 
Kal οἰμέ; ἔφη, τὸν ᾿Ιόλεων παρακάλει, ἕως ἔτι φῶς ἐστιν. 
Παρακαλῶ τοίνυν, ἔφην, οὐχ ὡς Ἡρακλῆς, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ᾿Ιόλεως 
τὸν Ἡρακλῆ. Οὐδὲν διοίσει, ἔφη. 
DOR XTX. ᾿Αλλὰ πρῶτον εὐλαβηθῶμέν τι πάθος μὴ 
πάθωμεν. Τὸ ποῖον ; ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ. Μὴ γενώμεθα, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, 
1) μισόλογοι, ὥσπερ οἱ μεσάνθρωποι γιγνόμενοι" ὡς οὐκ ἔσ- 


»" 7 » - , Β ΜΝ 4ρ x NG 
TW, EON, O TL αν TIC μεῖζον τουτου κακὸν παῦοι ἡ Λογους 


here τελευτᾶν. If our doctrine is mortally stricken (Whewell). ἀναβιώ- 
σασθαι is not from ἀναβιόω, but from ἀνωβιώσκομαι, which is transitive 
in Crito 48 C., as it is also here. 


C. (2.) ὥσπερ ᾿Αργεῖοι] The story of the oath of the Argives, in 
consequence of the loss (B.C. 546) of the debatable land of Thyrea, 
lying between their country and Laconia, is found in Herodotus I. 82. 
The struggle to which Socrates here alludes forms the frequent subject 
of epigrams in honour of the combatants : cf. Anthol. VII. 244, 431—2, 
720-—1. (5.) πρὸς δύο. . . . οὐδ᾽ Ἡρακλῆς] Even Hercules is not a 
match for two. The proverb arose from the legend of the fight of Her- 
cules with the Hydra, on which occasion Heré sent a crab to assail the 
hero in flank, so that he was compelled to call in the help of his friend 
Tolaus. Cf. Eur. Ion. 200: ᾿Ασπιστὰς ᾿Ιύλαος, ὅς Kowods αἰρόμενος πό- 
vous, Δίῳ παιδὶ συναντλεῖ. A similar use of the Proverb, with fuller 
explanation, occurs in Euthydem. 297 C. Cf. Legg. XI. 919 B., πρὸς 
δύο μάχεσθαι... . χαλεπόν. (Compare the elegant epigram of Rufinus, 
on the difficulty of resisting Eros in league with Bacchus (Anthol. V. 
93), τί μόνος πρὸς δύ᾽ ἐγὼ δύναμαι;) Phzedo afterwards modestly pro- 
tests against the notion of his assuming the part of the chief champion 
in fighting what we may call the new monsters from: the deep (the 
Hydra and Crab) conjured up by Simmias and Cebes.—The Homeric 
illustration of the advantage of co-operation, even to the strongest, is 
that of Diomed, who is a gainer by having Ulysses to help him, Il. X. 
224—6.——(6.) ἕως ἔτι φῶς ἐστιν] The mention of this sounds like 
the knell of a minute bell, reminding us that the remaining hours 
are few. 





1). (1.) μισόλογοι] Socrates prepares the way for a rallying to the 


Socrates ral- 
lies them to 
the discus 
sion by show- 
ing them that 
Misology, or 
distrust in 
Argument, is 
a kind of sis- 
ter to Misan- 
thropy, or 
distrust in 
Men. 
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7 , \ ’ ~ > ~ , , 
μισησας. γίγνεται δὲ ἐκ TOU αὐτου τρόπου μισολογία TE 
\ , e ‘ , ’ , ’ ~ 
Kal μισανθρωπία. ify irks γάρ μισανθρωπία ἐνδύεται Εἰς TOU 
0 \ ~ ” , \ c 7 7, 
opo ρα τινι πιστευσαι AVEVU TEexvne, Kat ἡγήσασθαι παντα- 
, >) ~ ey. \ ς - \ Ν ΩΝ » 
πασι yé ἀληθη ειναὶ Kal υγιη καὶ πιστὸν τὸν ἄνθρωπον, 
» > ! er ς Ξ' - ΄ \ ” 
ETTELTA ολίγον υστερον ευρειν TOUTOY TOVHPoOV τε Καὶ 0m 
\ Ty “ δι « - 7, i 
στον, Kal αὖθις ἑτέρον “Και ΟΤαν TOUTO πολλάκις πάθῃ TC, 
\ c Ἂς , / a Ἃ € Le τ ’ 
και UTO TOUTWY μάλιστα ους ay Ἠγησαιτο OLKELOTATOUC TE 
\ € , ~ Ν Ν ΄, ν - 
Kat ETALVOTATOUC, τελευτῶν δὴ θαμὰ προσκρονων μισξι ΤῈ 
’ \ td - 5 Ν > \ ε \ Pa Ἂν , 
παντας Kal ἤγειται οὐδενὸς οὐδὲν υγιὲς ειναι TO TapaTay, 
Ἃ > » Ν - 7 7 Ξ ae) “2 
Οὐκ ἤσθησαι συ τουτὸ γιγνομενον 5 Tlavu Ye, mv ὃ εγω. 
Οὐ - - ὃ Ὁ ᾽ ᾽ὕ μ \ ΩΝ e ” ep ~ 
UKOUY, ἢ oC, aloypov, Kal OnAOY OTL ἄνευ TEXVYHC τῆς 
\ 2 , ς - - ᾽ - - > ᾽ὔ 
περι τανβρῴπεια O TOLOUTOC χρῆσθαι ETLY ELPEL τοις ἀνθρώ- 
᾽ , \ , - Ὁ PL e 
TOU 5 εἰ yap που μετα τέχνης EXPNTO, ὡσπερ ἔχει, OUTWC 
nn c , Ν \ Ν \ Ν 50 OAL 
αν nyioaTO, τους μεν χρηστους Kal πονηρους σφο pay odt- 


3 Se ,ὕ > Ν δὲ es δ ! 4 Wiha 
youc elvat EKATEPOUC, τους € μεταάςυ πλειστους. ως 


attack by a slight diversion, undertaken with the ease and collectedness 
that mark the Master. He takes occasion to enlarge on the danger of 
impatience in Reasoning, arguing that, as precipitation in trusting men 
without trial produces Misanthropy, so impatience at failures or at 
difficulties in Reasoning has a tendency to produce Misology (Kant, 
Werke, 111... p. 188), or distrust in the possibility of attaining Truth. 
(Tragic parallel, πυρωθέντα . . .. καμεῖν, “Esch. Ag. 465.) The strain 
of Socratic thought is echoed by Minucius Felix (in Octavio, XIV. 4): 
Providendum est, ne odio identidem sermonum onnium laboremus ; ita 
ut in exsecrationem et‘odium hominum plerique simpliciores efferantur ’. 
——(2.) οὐ. . . . μεῖζον τούτου κακόν] ΑΒ φρόνησις is the greatest 
good, aversion to the means of procuring φρόνησις must be the greatest 
evil. τούτου, which is pleonastie (Rid. § 163), finds its explanation in 
ἢ Adyous μισήσας. An Infinitive with ἢ is more common in such in- 
stances. Cf. Crito 44 C., καίτοι τίς ἂν αἰσχίων εἴη ταύτης δόξα ἢ 
δοκεῖν κ. τ. Δ. : also Eur. Med. 553, τί τοῦ δ᾽ ἂν εὕρημ᾽ εὗρον εὐτυ- 
χέστερον ἢ παῖδα γῆμαι βασιλέως, φυγὰς γεγώς. The use of the par- 
ticiple μισήσας however, is similar to that of οἷον ἢ νοσήσας in 83 C, 


E. (2.) οὐδενὸς] In 90 C. a similar phrase, but there neuter and 
impersonal, Cf. Ar. Plut. 362, in nearly same words. Grote quotes 
this as to Plato’s own mishandling of Dionysius (XI. p. 104). Cp. 
Lucian’s account of Timon’s misanthropy (Tim. ὁ. 8), xpnordtns ἐπέ- 
τριψεν αὐτὸν. . . . ws δὲ ἀληθεῖ λύγῳ ἄνοια καὶ εὐήθεια καὶ ἀκρι- 
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7 9 , ἣ - ᾽΄ὕ 
λέγεις ; εφὴν ἐγώ. ὥσπερ, Ή ὃ ος, περι των σφόδρα 
- \ ’ὔ »" , LY x 4 
σμικρὼν και μεγάλων" OlEL TL σπανιωτερὸν εἰναι ἢ σφόδρα 
- » ΕΝ Ἅ , 
μέγαν ἢ σφόδρα σμικρὸν ἐξευρεῖν ἀνθρωπον Π] κύνα n ἄλλο 
[ - x - Nn x , x ᾽ nN x , Ἂ 
οτιουν; ἢ αὖ ταχὺν ἢ βραδύν, ἢ aloypov ἢ καλόν, n λευ- 
κ᾿ ΕΝ , ΕΝ > » “ , ~ , Ν 
κον ἢ μέλανα; ἢ οὐκ ἤσθησαι OTL TAVYTWY τῶν τοιουτων τα 
» - , ΄ὔ ᾽ὔ \ OAL Ν δὲ ΝΣ 
μὲν akpa των ἐσχάτων σπάνια και OAlya, Ta O& METASU 
\ s ᾽ - / / 
ἄφθονα καὶ πολλά; Πώνυ γε, ἦν ὃ ἐγώ. Οὐκοῦν οἴει, Ἐφη, 
, , ? Ν , , vn“ 5 , ι ’ ~ 
εἰ πονηρίας aywy προτεθείη, πανυ αν ὀλίγους καὶ ἐνταῦθα 
re , ~ , , = NEL Ὁ , , ‘ , 
τους πρωτους φανηναι; Eukoc γε, ἣν ὸ ἔγω. Εικὸς yap, 
of 2 Ν ’, \ > e € ΄ - > , 
epn ἀλλὰ ταὐυτῃ μὲν οὐχ ὑμοῖοι OL λόγοι τοις ἀνθρώποις, 
~ ~ , » ᾽ 
ἀλλὰ σοῦ νῦν δὴ προάγοντος ἐγὼ ἐφεσπόμην, ἀλλ ἐκείνῃ 
= ᾽ , 7, 7, \ b] - si ” ~ 
Ἢ" ἐπειδάν τις πιστευσῃ λόγῳ τινι ἀληθεῖ ειναι avev THC 
\ Ν λό ,ὔ » OAL ev , [πὸ 
περι τοὺς λογους τέχνης, Καπειτα ολιγὸν ὕστερον αὐτῷ 
Soe Ἂς > Chom / ‘ ” 2. 8 ὃ 5 » \ Ly 
οξῃ ψευδὴς εἰναι, EVLOTE [LEV ων, ἐνίοτε οὐκ wy, και αὖθις 


“ ck \ ? Ν ε ‘ Ν > 
ἑτερὸς Και ETEPOC—KAL μάλιστα δὴ οι περι τους ἀντιλογι- 





σία περὶ τῶν φίλων, ὃς οὐ συνίει κόραξι καὶ λύκοις χαριζόμενος. (6.) 
eo »~ 4 a eid be Ξ ~ ν᾿ a »Ὦὕὦ Φ 

ὥσπερ ἔχει] οὕτως finds its explanation in ὥσπερ ἔχει. Regarding the 
connection of σφόδρα in next clause, critics differ: it seems, however, 
more naturally joined to the preceding adjectives than to ὀλίγους, as it 
is necessary to mark out, not the classes, but the extremes of the classes, 
in contrast with τοὺς δὲ μεταξύ. 


90 B. (3.) ταύτῃ μὲν οὐχ ὅμοιοι] ‘That, however, is not the analogy 
I would draw between arguments and men (viz., that the extremely 
bad and the extremely good ones are very rare, and the majority is 
neither very bad nor very good, an observation which I meant to apply 
only to men), though I was led to follow out that illustration in answer 
to your request for explanation, (in 90 A., πῶς λέγεις ;) but it is the 
analogy founded on this case, namely, when one believes a certain 
argument to be true, without the proper acquaintance with arguments, 
and then soon after, etc., comes at last to think there is no truth.’ The 
statement, to which 7 is intended to lead up, had been τελευτῶν οἴεται, 
latent in τελευτῶντες, ete.——(6.) ἀληθεῖ εἶναι] Rid. ὃ 228 regards as 
under attraction in the residuary dependent sentence and punctuates 
λόγῳ Twi, ἀληθεῖ εἶναι, ete. 


C. (1.) οἱ περὶ τοὺς ἀντιλογικοὺς λόγους] Certain disputers, gene- 
rally supposed to be ‘the Sophists’ (so Herm. Gesch. Pl. Phil. p. 189, 
n. 145), prone to contend on any side, ‘confute, change hands, and still 
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Ν ΄ ὃ , 5 ? e = oS 
KOUC λόγους ιατρίψαντες οἷσθ οτι τελευτῶντες οιονται 
᾽ὔ 7 \ 7 1 ” 
σοφωτατοι γέγονεναι Te KOU κατανενοηκέναι μονοι ὅτι OUTE 
~~ » > x > 8 \ ¢ \ > \ VUE ” ~ 
Των πραγμάτων οὐδενὸς OQvOEV vylec οὐδὲ βέβαιον OUTE των 


λό > Na , AC OL > ~ er > 5 ͵ » 
Contrast be- ογων, ἀλ απαντα Τὰ ovTa ατέεχνως ωσπὲρ εν Εὐρίπῳ avw 5 
tween him- 
self and cer- 
tain disput- 
ants of the 
5 5 , Ν wn wv Ν ᾽, ᾽ ” , > ~ \ 
time, whose οἰκτρὸν ἂν ELH TO πάθος, εἰ ὄντος on τινος ἀληθοῦς και 
reasonings ; ᾿ Ἶ τς Ἢ + Me 8 

were as un- βεβαίου λόγου Kal δυνατοῦ κατανοήησαι, ETELTA διὰ TO Tapa- D 
stable as the 
tides of the 
Euripus. 


\ , 7, \ , >a ? > \ , 7 
Kal KaTW στρέφεται Kal KPovoyv oveeva εν οὐδενὶ μένει. Ilavu 


μὲν οὖν, ἔφην ἐγώ, ἀληθη λέγεις. Οὐκοῦν, ὦ Φαίδων, ἔφη, 


, θ ΄ \ ΄ τὰ > να \ \ ὃ Ld 
γιγνεσ at τοιουτοις τισι λόγοις τοις αὐὑὐτοις TOTE μεν OKOU- 
pt , > \ δὲ »Ἥ Ν ε 7 > od \ 
σιν a ηθέσιν ειναι, τοτὲ ε μὴ; μῇ ἑαυτὸν τις αιτιῷτο μηδὲ 
Ν ε “΄΄.» ! > Ν - Ν ἂν Ὁ re ” 
THY EAUTOV aTEVVLaY, ἀλλὰ τελευτῶν διὰ το ἀλγεῖν ασμενος 
᾿ \ Ν Zz > > « - Ν je} > , \ ” 
ἐπι τους λόγους αφ εαυτὸῶὸυ τὴν ALTLAY ATWOALTO Και ἤδη 5 
Ν Ν , - \ ~ Ν ᾽,’ 
τον λοιπὸν βίον μισων τὲ Και λοιδορῶν τοὺς λόγους] διατε- 
Ν - - a: ” ~ aN θ ͵ Ae? 7, θ i 
OL, των ὃε OVTWY τὴς αληθειας TE και ETLOTHUNC OTEPHVELN 5 
Ν Ν , 3 ΚΣ ἣν > Ν - 
Νὴ τὸν Δία, ἦν ὃ εγώ, OLKTPOV δῆτα. 


ΧΙ, Πρῶτον μὲν τοίνυν, ἔφη, τοῦτο εὐλαβηθῶμεν, 


confute’. Cf. 91 A., where these disputers are represented as striving 
only for effect ; and 101 E., where they are described as succeeding in 
pleasing themselves. Hence the necessity that Socrates felt himself 
under of tackling these Protean disputers to strict definitions of terms, 
so that they might not, so to speak, thimblerig with words. ‘The 
tendencies of ἀντιλογική are 1° to argue from contradictions of language, 
leading in the last result to scepticism, as in Pheedo 90 C. ; 2° to con- 
fuse ideas or principles with facts or results, as in Phedo, 101 E., 
Campbell’s Theet., 164 C.——(2.) σοφώτατοι] Cf. the inventors of 
πάσσοφόν τι in Sophist. 251 C.——(5.) ὥσπερ ἐν Εὐρίπῳ] Proverb of 
instability (Ay. Eth. IX. 6, 3). The action of the currents in this 
channel was a puzzle to antiquity : Liv. 28, 6; Cic. de Nat. Deor. ILI. 
10. Of. Blomfield, ASsch. Agam. 183, Αὐλίδος παλίρροθοι τύποι. 
——(10.) δυνατοῦ κατανοῆσαι] Cf. ἀξίας ἀποδέξασθαι, 92 1). 


D. (1.) ἔπειτα διὰ τὸ παραγίγνεσθαι] In Stephen’s edition, after 
ἔπειτα stand the words τούτου ἐκπεσὼν ἀπορῇ; resting on the authority 
of Serranus, but they are judged to be an interpolation into the Greek 
text, drawn only from the Latin version of Ficinus. They are now 
rejected by critics as not having MS. authority.——(6.) [rods Adyous]] 
Hermann brackets these words, as not in MS. B.——(7.) στερηθείη ;] 
Some with Schanz insert period, not interrogation. 
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\ Ν , ᾽ Ν Ν « ~ ΄ , 
και μὴ παριωμὲν εἰς τὴν ψυχήν, ως των λύγων κινδυνεύει 
> \ ec \ = > Ν Ν - Ὁ ΄ - » ς 
οὐδὲν vylec ειναί. ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον, οτι ημεις OUTW γι: 

- »" ΣΑΣ > 8 , \ 4 & ἢ - of 

ως εχόμεν, a αν ριστεον Kat προθυμητέον vylwe eye, 
\ \ > i! “ 5 \ ~ Sf , Ν 

oot μὲν ουν Και τοις ἄλλοις Kat TOU ἕπειτα βίου παντὸς 

“ ᾽ \ 3: ’ ~ « ~ fe ς , of 

EVEKa, ἐμοι € αὐτου EVEKA του θανάτου 19 κινδυνεύω eyu- 
, = va \ 5» - ᾽’ὔ τ 7 o 

γε & τῷ παρόντι περι αὐτου τουτου OV φιλοσόφως EXE, 


> - 
ἀλλ ὥσπερ οἱ πάνυ ἀπαίδευτοι φιλονείκως. καὶ γὰρ ἐκει- 


ω , ? ~ a \ of \ τ n 
volt τῶν TEPL TOU ἀμφισβητῶσιν, O71) μεν EX EL περι ων αν 
ς , > ? , er δὲ ἃ b) Ne 3, ~ 
oO λόγος Ὦ ου φροντίζουσιν, ὁπως € ad αὐτοῦ ἔθεντο ταυτα 


- 


Qe - ~ ~ ~ Ni 5 
δόξει τοις TAPOVOL, τουτὸ προθυμοῦνται. και ξἕγω μοι δοκῶ 


> ~ ΄) - ΄ > , , ? Ν 
εν τῳ παρόντι TOOOUTOYV μονον EKELYWY διοίσειν 7 OV yep 
Δ 


.“ “- - ᾽ Ν 7 2: > ~ S 
OTWC τοις παρουσιν a Ey λέγω δόξει ἀληθη είναι προ- 


PD, id Ν ? 7 ? > 7 > ~ Τὶ Nise 6k. 
θυμηθήσομαι, ει μη εἰ πάρεργον, ἀλλ OTWC AUTW ἕμοι ὁ τι 
of 3 ~ 
μάλιστα δόξει οὕτως EX EW. λογίζομαι γάρ, ω φίλε ἑταῖρε Ξ 
θέ ς = 2 \ 7» ? ~ ” « 
Eadoal ὡς πλεονεκτικῶς * ει μὲν τυγχάνει ἀληθη οντα a 


ἐγὼ λέγω, καλῶς δὴ ἔχει τὸ πεισθῆναι: εἰ δὲ μηδέν ἐστι 


EG) ὡς .. 
mere allegation by ὡς and the proposition to be relied on by ὅτι. 
also 99 A. 


. ὅτι] Good example of distinction between the 


Cf. 


91 A. (3.) οἱ πάνυ ἀπαίδευτοι] 1.6., ἄνευ τῆς περὶ τοὺς λόγους Téx- 
vns.——(9.) εἰ μὴ εἰ πάρεργον]! ‘Except in so far as it may be ἃ 
secondary result.’ The MSS. have εἴη (accepted by recent editors, 
and Rid. § 76), the H of which might easily have arisen out of 
the following Π, and Hermann is right in reading εἰ after εἰ μή (ef. 
nist si in Latin), as necessary to the sense. Compare [olitic. 286 
D., οὐδὲν προσδεησόμεθα, πλὴν εἰ μὴ πάρεργόν τι, Where πλὴν answers 
to εἰ μὴ of the text, and is fortified by εἰ. (The insertion of a 
pleonastic μὴ after πλὴν εἰ makes no essential difference between 
the constructions.) Socrates here says, with radiant cheerfulness, 
‘Personally I have now very little interest in being able to produce 
impressions, like those disputers: I have no anxiety to gain victories, 
or to astonish an audience like them. I have, however, a very 
strong interest in convincing myself what is true in this great 
subject : my eagerness to convince you can be to me now only a 
secondary matter.——(10.) δόξει] So all the recent editors except 
Wohlrab, who follows B. here, which has δόξῃ, and so Kiihner, §§ 551, 
n. 5. 


Socrates, in 
farther de- 
picting his 
personal po- 
sition, claims 
to be unlike 
those per- 
sons, inas- 
much as he 
cared less for 
the power of 
producing an 
impression 
than for at- 
taining 
Truth. 
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v4 » > = ~ ta Ἂς 4 “ Ν Ν a 
τελευτήσαντι, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν τοῦτόν γε TOY χρόνον αὐτὸν TOY πρὸ 
Ξ - - = ͵ 
τοῦ θανάτου ἧττον τοῖς παροῦσιν ἀηδὴς ἔσομαι ὀδυρόμενος. 5 
- - ’ 
ἡ δὲ ἀγνοιά μοι αὕτη οὐ ἕξυνδιατελεῖ, κακὸν γὰρ ἂν ἦν, ἀλλ 
> , e > « J w, a τὶ 
ολίγον ὕστερον ἀπολεῖται. παρεσκευασμένος δή, ἔφη, ὦ 
,ὔ \ ͵7ὔ c \ of > \ Ἂς , € ~ 
Lupa τε καὶ Κέβης, οὑτωσὶ ἔρχομαι ETL τὸν λόγον " ὑμεῖς 
" n ’ \ , N ' , 
μέντοι, av ἐμοὶ πείθησθε, σμικρὸν φροντίσαντες Σωκράτους, C 
τῆς δὲ ἀληθείας πολὺ μᾶλλον, ἐὰν μέν τι ὑμῖν δοκῶ ἀληθὲς 
J 7 2 \ 7 \ , 5 , 
λέγειν, ξυνομολογήσατε, εἰ δὲ μή, παντὶ λόγῳ ἀντιτείνετε, 
5 ’ Ὁ ἣν ’ x e AN , Ὁ“ e 4 
εὐλαβούμενοι ὅπως μὴ ἐγὼ ὑπὸ προθυμίας ἅμα ἑαυτόν τε 
\ id ~ > A Ὁ ͵ὔ Ν ͵ὔ ᾿ 
‘ καὶ ὑμᾶς ἐξαπατήσας ὥσπερ μέλιττα τὸ κέντρον ἐγκαταλι- 5 
3 
πὼν οἰχήσομαι. 
7 , ’ ru ~ \ 
ΧΙ]. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἱτέον, ἔφη. πρῶτόν με ὑπομνήσατε ἃ 


5 es / ᾽ν Ν , J SS U \ ’ 

Brief Recapi- ἐλέγετε, εαν μη φαινωμαι μεμνημενος. “ἰμμιας μὲν γάρ, 
tulation of ε 3% > ~ \ ~ mre URC, \ 
the Two ὡς ἔγῷμαι, ATLOTEL TE και poeta, μὴ ἡ ψυχὴ ὅμως Kat 


Counter Ar- 


Ἅ - 
ates θειότερον καὶ κάλλιον ὃν τοῦ σώματος προαπολλύηται ἐν D 
g 5. 


» bs J a) a - - \ > \ 
ἁρμονίας εἴδει οὖσα: Κέβης δέ μοι ἔδοξε τοῦτο μὲν ἐμοὶ 


ra ~ , 7 ‘3 Ν ’ 2 Ν 
ξυγχώρειν, πολυχρονιώτερον γε εἰναι ψυχην σώματος, ἀλλὰ 


B. (4.) ἀλλ᾽ ody... . ye] Similar example of, in apodosis after 
ei, Sophist. 254 C.——(6.) ἡ δὲ] Schanz reads ἡ δὲ δή. 


C. (1.) σμικρὸν φροντίσαντες Σωκράτους] Compare the similar sen- 
timent in Pol. X. 595 C., ἀλλ᾽ οὐ yap πρό ye τῆς ἀληθείας τιμητέος ἀνήρ, 
and Sophist. 246 D., also that of Aristotle, when he pronounces against 
the Platonic doctrine of Ideas (Eth. Nic. I. 4, 1), ἀμφοῖν yap ὄντοιν 
φίλοιν ὅσιον προτιμᾶν τὴν ἀλήθειαν. Cf. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, X. 30) 
regarding Porphyry (see note on 81 E.), ‘Homini (.6., Platomi) pre- 
posuit veritatem ’.——(4.) [edAaBovpevor]] Bracketed as not in MS. B. 
Schanz expels. (4.) ἑαυτόν τε καὶ ὑμᾶς] Bekker follows Ven. &., 
and reads ἐμαυτόν, Which Heindorf would also prefer, as appearing to 
be more necessary when opposed to ὑμᾶς (cf. ἐμαυτῷ in 100 1). Rern- 
hardy (Synt. p. 272) would limit this use of ἑαυτοῦ in the place of the 
other reflexives to the plural number (of which 78 B. is an example), 
ἐμαυτοῦ and σεαυτοῦ having otherwise no plural formed by a single 
word. This is too absolute, as is shown by Soph. Trach. 451, εἰ δ᾽ 
αὐτὸς αὑτὸν ὧδε παιδεύεις, Where σαυτόν is inadmissible-——(5.) ὥσπερ 
μέλιττα] Cf. Eupolis on the eloquence of Pericles : Eupolis, Dem. fr. 6, 
Ταχὺν λέγεις μέν, πρὸς δέ γ᾽ αὐτοῦ τῷ τάχει Πειθώ τις ἐπεκάθιζεν ἐπὶ τοῖς 





a / ΄ ε , » , 
χείλεσιν - Οὕτως ἐκήλει, καὶ μόνος τῶν ῥητόρων TO κέντρον ἐγκατέ- 
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Or 


Ε: 
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7, , , ‘ Ν Ν of \ 7 
τόδε ἄδηλον παντί, μὴ πολλὰ δὴ σώματα καὶ πολλάκις 
/ «ς ᾧ ἂν »"-. - - - 
κατατρίψασα ἡ ψυχὴ τὸ τελευταῖον σῶμα καταλιποῦσα νῦν 

5 x > , \ Ky 5 Ν - ᾽ὕ - ” 
αὐτὴ ἀπολλύηται, καὶ ἢ αὐτὸ τοῦτο θώνατος, ψυχῆς ὁλε- 

> \ ~ , > en | 5 , ὑδὲ ’ὔ LF 
Opoc, ἐπεὶ σῶμά ye ἀεὶ ἀπολλύμενον οὐδὲν παύεται. apa 
» ᾽ x ~ ? ’ , Fe , \ , Δ - c ~ 
ἄλλ᾽ ἢ ταῦτ᾽ ἐστίν, ὦ Σιμμία τε καὶ Κέβης, a δεῖ ἡμᾶς 


Π6όΈ- 


> 7 v4 Ν δέ Xo 2 > δέ 
τερον our, Eon, TavTac τους ἔμπροσθεν oyoue OVK aTOOsE- 


> ~ — , AS ~ ? > ” 
ἐπισκοπεῖσθαι ; Ξυνωμολογείτην On ταὺυτ éElval αμφω. 


»” 


; ΕΝ Ν \ ? τς ,ὕ 2 pe? Ν ᾽ 
χέσθε, ἢ τοὺς μέν, τοὺς δ᾽ ov; Τοὺς μέν, ἐφάτην, τοὺς ὃ 
” 5 , - if 3. WER \ ᾽ - 2. , ’ τ 
ov. Τὶ οὖν, ἦ δ᾽ ὃς, περὶ ἐκείνου τοῦ λόγου λέγετε, εν ᾧ 
» Ν ͵ὕ ne as s \ ,΄ tl 7 

ἔφαμεν τὴν μάθησιν ἀνάμνησιν εἰναι, καὶ τούτου οὕτως ἔχον- 


> , A ” , ᾽ἅ € ~ %. Ν 
τος avaykKalwc eye ἄλλοθι που πρότερον μων ειναι τὴν 


᾽,ὕ \ ’ . ~ ΄ > ὃ 07 . Ἢ Ν ,ὕ τς 

ψυχήν, πριν ΡΥ ῳ σωματι EVOEUNVAL 5 yo μὲν, Epn oO 

͵ὔ \ ’ - c > , c > ΕῚ - \ ~ 
Κέβης, Και TOTE θαυμαστῶς ως ἐπείσθην υπ αὐτου Και νυν 
᾽ 7 € τ Ν \ ᾽ \ 7, »" ς Ss , \ 5 ‘ 
EMMEVO WC OUOEVL λόγῳ. και μην, εφη oO Ξξιμμιας, Kat αὐτὸς 

¢ ἜΑΣΙ /oaaee \ , n ΄, " , ΄ 

OUTWC εχώ, Kat πᾶανυ ay θαυμάζοιμι, ει μοι περι γε TOUTOU 


, - ς ᾽ > 
ἄλλο ποτὲ δόξειεν. καὶ ὁ Σώκράτης, ᾿Αλλ ἀνάγκη σοι, 


A ὦν - > 2 e o 
ἔφη, ὦ Seve Θηβαῖε, ἄλλα δόξαι, ἐάνπερ μείνῃ NOE ἡ οἴησις, 


λειπε τοῖς ἀκροωμένοις. (ΟἿ, aculeos quosdam relinquere, in Cie. de Orat. 
III. 34, regarding Pericles. Forster observes that the application of 
the comparison is but too appropriate here—Socrates being so much 
like one of the creatures of which the poet says: ‘spicula cieca relin- 
quunt Affixee venis, animasque in vulnere ponunt’. Compare the kindred 
image of the μύωψ applied to himself (Apolog. 30 E.)——(7.) πρῶτον] 
As often, with asyndeton, Kiihner, ὃ 546 C.——(9.) ὅμως καὶ θειότερον 
The position of ὅμως before the participial clause, to which it introduces 
the contrast, is peculiar. Similar examples are in Phileb. 12 B.; Xen. 
Cyr. V. 1, 26. Heindorf compares Terent. Eun. I. 2, 90, ‘ Tamen con- 
temtus abs te, heec habui in memoria’. 





D. (2.) ἐν ἁρμονίας εἴδει οὖσα] Equivalent to εἰ τυγχάνει ἡ ψυχὴ 
οὖσα ἁρμονία τις in 86 C., of which statement by Simmias this is a reca- 
pitulation by Socrates.—-—(4.) ἀλλὰ τόδε ἄδηλον παντί] Scil. φάναι, to 
be supplied out of ξυγχωρεῖν above. With μὴ, ep. similar use in ΤῸ A. 
——(7.) οὐδὲν] = not a whit (quantitative accus.), Rid. § 6. 


92 A. (3.) ἐμμένω ὡς οὐδενὶ λόγῳ] Scil. ἄλλῳ. “1 adhere to 
it as I do to no other argument.’ Cf. Theet. 145 C., ἔμμενε τῇ ὁμο- 
Noyia.——(5.) ἄλλο! Schanz reads ἄλλα, as in 1. 6. 


Argument 
ΤΥ; 


Refutation of 
the hypothesis 
that the Soul 
is a (corporeal) 
Harmony, and 
demonstration 
that it is a 
Principle, not 
a result of or- 
ganisation. 

1°. Because 
the hypothesis 
of the Soul as 
a Harmony 
would be in- 
consistent with 
the admitted 
doctrine of Re- 
miniscences, 
which involved 
Pre-existence. 


110 PLATONIS 


NC. , \ 3 rend ~ ! ‘ ae © , 
Argument τὸ αρμονιαν μὲν εἰναι ξύνθετον πραγμα, ψυχὴν ὃὲ αρμονιαν 


ΠΣ 


> ~ 


Ἂς - 3 ~ 
τινὰ EK τῶν κατὰ TO OW Me ἐντεταμένων ξυγκεῖσθαι. οὐ γάρ 
? “ - , - 
που ἀποδέξει γε σαυτου λέγοντος, ὡς πρότερον ἣν ἁρμονία 
ἕ 7, \ > - 5" Dies xe. ἊΝ δ 5 Nes 
υγκειμένη; πριν ἐκεινα ELVAL ες ων EOEL auTyy ἕυντε ναι" 
mas, > ~ ͵ “ἢ 2 > = 
1) ἀποδέξει ; Οὐδαμῶς, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες. Αἰσθώνει ουν, ἢ 
> « er PVA τ , ͵, er = \ “2 
0c, OTL Ταῦτα σοί ξυμβαίνει λέγειν, οταν φῃς μεν είναι 
Ν Ν \ \ 2 > 7 SQ? \ ~ 3 ͵ 
THY ψυχὴν πριν και εἰς ἀνβθρῴώπου εἰδός τε και σωμα αφικε- 
3: δὲ > Ν a y ᾽ - Ε , » > 
σθαι, εἰναι ε αὐτὴν ουγκειμενην ἐκ των οὐδέπω OVTWY 5 OU 
Ν On ¢ / ,ὕ - » ? ἃ > 7, 25 Ν 
yep 1) αρμονια γἕ σοὶ TOLOUTOY ἕστι» O ἀπεικάζεις, ἀλλὰ 
΄ὕ Veo Pie jing \ ε \ \ ε ΄ »" 
προτερον Kal ἢ λύρα Kat at χορδαὶ και OU φθόγγοι £TL 
3 ὩΣ » tf re \ 2 , 
αναρμοόστοι οντες γίγνονται, τελευταῖον δὲ TAVTWY Evvic- 


ς ς , \ = 2 ΄ = a 
TaATaAL ἢ αρμονια Kal πρωτον ἀπόλλυται. OUTOC ουὖυν σόοι 
c , , , - τ , > ~ »" ς , 
0 λόγος ἐκείνῳ πῶς ξυνᾷσεται; Οὐδαμῶς, eon ὁ Σιμμίας. 


v S > » 
Καὶ μήν, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, πρέπει γε εἴπερ τῳ ἄλλῳ λόγῳ ξυνῳδῷ 


ay \ "“ \ (= PY δ Π J ΄ cu ς > , 

εἰναι καὶ τῳ περὶ «ἁρμονίας. ρέπει yap, epn ο Σιμμίας. 
> / \ ta ᾽ 

Οὗτος τοίνυν, - ἔφη, σοι οὐ ξυνῳδός, ἀλλ ὅρα . πότερον 


ξ - - , Ἂς , Tew 5" Ἂ Ν Us 
a ιρει TWy λόγων, THY μάθησιν αναμνήησιν ειναι ἢ ψυχὴν αρ- 


B. (1.) σαυτοῦ] Schanz reads αὑτοῦ, but cf. ἐμαυτοῦ in E. infra. 
——(4.) ταῦτά σοι EvpBaiver héyew] ‘That is the logical result of 
your reasoning,’ viz., what Simmias had confessed to be false, that 
harmony was prior to the elements out of which it was constituted, 
that is, existed before it existed, which is absurd. The old Editions 
read οὐ ταῦτα, to which H. Schmidt proposed to return, so as to read 
ov ταὐτά : ‘Do you perceive that you advance contradictory propo- 
sitions, when you say, ete.,’ but this is unnecessary.——(6.) ἐκ τῶν 
οὐδέπω ὄντων} 1.6., From the elements of the body not yet organised. 
——(7.) τοιοῦτόν ἐστιν ὃ ametkagers| The common reading is ᾧ, but 
several MSS., and among these B. (in first hand), give 6, with the sense, 
‘For in that case harmony is not such as you represent it ;’ since it would 
be then ὦ priori, but harmony is confessedly a posteriori, ‘for the lyre, 
and the strings, and the tones first exist, being as yet unharmonised, 
and as the last result of all arises Harmony, which again is the first to 
perish.’ A similar use of ἀπεικάξζω in Cony. 221 C., οἷος yap ᾿Αχιλλεὺς 
ἐγένετο, ἀπεικάσειεν ἄν τις καὶ Βρασίδαν. On brachylogy after τοιοῦτον, 


cf. Don. Gr. Gr. § 403, obs. 4. 


C. (3.) πῶς ξυνάσεται] Compare a similar play of words in προσ- 
ddew, 86 Τὰ, ἐκείνῳ, viz., the accepted conclusion regarding Pre-existence. 
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5 
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, - » , - Ky , a 4 

poviav; LloAv μᾶλλον, ἔφη, ἐκεῖνον, ὦ Σώκρατες. ὅδε μὲν 

D 7 / »” > I? 4 7 Ν \ 

yap μοι γέγονεν avev ἀποδείξεως μετὰ εἰκότος τινὸς καὶ 

> ͵ “ \ - - ΘΝ, ΄ 38 

εὐπρεπείας, Oe καὶ τοῖς πολλοῖς δοκεῖ ἀνθρῴώποις - ἐγὼ 
δὲ τὰ ὃ Ἣ = ie er κ > ὃ a , x ἐκ 

é τοῖς διὰ τῶν εἰκότων τὰς ἀποδείξεις ποιουμένοις λόγοις 


, cy ? , \ ” 2) Ν \ 9 ee 
ξύνοιδα οὖσιν ἀλαζόσι, Kal av τις αὐτοὺς μὴ φυλαττῆηται, 


Or 


se , » ὦ - \ ’ ͵ ‘ , ~ ” 

ευ μάλα ECaTAaTWOL, και ἐν γεωμετριᾳ Kat ἐν TOULC ἄλλοις 
ἰὼ ς \ \ - > , \ ΄, x » 
ἅπασιν. ὁ δὲ περι τὴς αναμνησεὼως Kat μαθήσεως oyoc 
ὃ ς 7 ; Beal > See ΝΣ ᾽ “ἢ , 

t ὑποθέσεως acgtac απὸ ἐἕασθαι ειρηται. EPP?) i γάρ που 
e ς - > c ἃς \ 3 \ ᾽ - δ , θ 
OUTWC Hwy εἰναι ἢ ψυχὴ Kal πριν εἰς σωμα αφικὲσ αι, 
SA "ὦ », Γ > , oS Ν ᾽ , Ν - 
ωσπὲρ αὐτῆς EOTLY ἢ Ουσια εἐχουσα την ἑπωνυμιαν τ» του 
E a of ᾽ Se χὰ fe ¢ ? Ν , « - \ 

Ὁ ἔστιν. = EYW OF ταύτην, WC ἐἑμαυτον πείθω, ικανὼς TE Και 
? os ? 526 2) S « » 5 Ν - 
ὀρθῶς αποὸέ εγμαι. avayky οὐν μοι, ὡς EOLKE, διά ταῦτα 


μῆτε ἐμαυτοῦ μῆτε ἄλλου ἀποδέχεσθαι λέγοντος ὡς ψυχή 


> c , = 
ἐστιν αρμονια. 2°. Because Har- 
7 , ," ᾿Ξ > ὦ τ ἢ - - mony admits of 
5 Pe Ti ὃς, ἢ δ᾽ ὅε ὦ Σιμμία, τῇδε ; δοκεῖ σοι degrees, but 


every Soul is as 
ΕΝ Ν I ‘ much a Soul as 
ς ᾽ ? = » ᾽ τ 5) ͵ 3 ss STN 
93 ἢ we ἂν ἐκεῖνα ἔχῃ ἐξ ὧν ἂν ξυγκέηται; Οὐδαμῶς. Οὐδὲ another. 
U - 


ς , ΕΝ ” ; \ ,ὕ Ψ 5 of 
αρμονιᾳ 1) ἄλλῃ τιν! συνθέσει 7 ροσῆκειν ἀλλῶς πως ey Ely 


D. (1.) μετὰ εἰκότος τινὸς καὶ εὐπρεπείας] A similar combination 
occurs in Euthydem. 305 E. τὸ εἰκός is used, much like δόξα, in 
Thezt. 162 E., Pheedr. 267 A., 272 E. εὐπρέπεια and εὐπρεπές simi- 
larly, Thue. III. 11, 38. In Galen, vol. V., p. 290, πιθανὰ ἐπιχειρή- 
para, the weapons of σοφισταί and ῥήτορες, are opposed to ἐπεστη- 
μονικὰ καὶ ἀποδεικτικά, the weapons of φιλόσοφοι.------(3.) ξύνοιδα 
οὖσιν ἀλάζοσιν]: ἀλάζων is one who professes more than he ought, the 
opposite of εἴρων, one who professes less than he might. (Cf. Xen. 
Cyr. Il. 2, 12.) Hence ἀλαζονεία is the special characteristic of the 
Sophists ; εἰρωνεία of Socrates as their exposer. Observe ξύνοιδα, not, 





here, of consciousness regarding one’s self, but, as in Cony. 193 E., of 
familiar acquaintance regarding others. Paley (on Choeph. 208), to 
give the effect of ξύνοιδα, translates ‘1 know they are cheats as well as 
they know it themselves’. On the cautious tone of the passage, com- 
pare the similar statement in Sophist. 231 A. as to ὁμοιότητες (a species 


of the genus above, τὰ εἰκότα), being ὀλισθηρότατον.----- (8.) ἡμῶν] Posi- 
tion of, cf. 117 B., n.——(9.) αὐτῆς} Schanz against the MSS. reads αὐτή. 


E. (1.) τοῦ ὃ ἔστιν] Cf. similar, 75 A. fin ——(5.) ri δέ, ὦ Σιμμία, 
tne ;| τῇδε is here nearly equivalent to τόδε, ‘What shall we say in 
regard to this point?’ Cf. ὅρα δὲ καὶ τῇ ὃ ε, ὅτι κ. τ. λ. IN 79 E. 


ὧν - c , ἡ 5») 7 " 
Argument μὴν πόιειν TL, ὡς ἔγῷμαι, οὐδέ τι πάσχειν ἀλλο παρ 
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ΕΣ 


a 
a 
ΕΝ ᾽ - “ (~ ΕΝ , — , 5 v c - , 
av ἐκεῖνα ἢ ποιῃ ἢ πάσχῃ; Suvedyn. Οὐκ apa ἡγεισθαί 
, € , , i re > nn (a = > ren 
γε προσήκει ἁρμονίαν τούτων εξ ὧν av ξυντεθῇ, αλλ ἕπε- 
- , - 
σθαι. Ξυνεδόκε. Πολλοῦ apa δεῖ ἐναντία γε ἁρμονία 
~ Ε ῃ ἢ ~ ~ ~ 
κινηθῆναι ἢ φθέγξασθαι ἢ τι ἄλλο ἐναντιωθῆναι τοῖς αὑτῆς 
- / 2 
μέρεσιν. TloAAov μέντοι, ἔφη. Ti δέ; οὐχ οὕτως ap- 
, , > CIR: «ς ͵ ε ΕΝ c - > 
μονία πέφυκεν εἰναι ἑκάστη ἁρμονία, ὡς ἂν ἁρμοσθῃ; Ov 
͵ oy - ᾽ ΕΣ ~ 
μανθάνω, ἔφη. Ἢ οὐχί, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, ἂν μὲν μᾶλλον ἁρμοσθῇῃ 
\ ᾽ \ 7 » wy. ~ , - ’, 
καὶ ἐπὶ πλέον, εἴπερ ἐνδέχεται τοῦτο γίγνεσθαι, μαλλόν τε 
Ἃ ¢ , » \ , τ Bre: / δ σι χὰ 
ἂν ἁρμονία εἴη καὶ πλείων, εἰ ὃ ἧττόν τε καὶ ἐπ ἔλαττον, 
τ ΄ Vey 7, wed Cy > » - \ 
ἧττόν τε Kat ἐλάττων; Πάνυ ye. Ἢ οὖν ἔστι τοῦτο περι 
, “" \ Ν . ΄ - εἰν ΤᾺ 
ψυχὴν, wore καὶ κατὰ τὸ σμικρότατον μᾶλλον ἑτέραν ἕτέ- 
- \ ~ x > ff ἃ, "ὯΔ 
pac ψυχῆς ἐπὶ πλέον καὶ μᾶλλον ἢ ἐπ᾿ ἔλαττον καὶ ἧττον 
αὐτὸ τοῦτο εἶναι, ψυχήν ; Οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν, ἔφη. Φέρε on, 
/ ~ / \ 
ἔφη, πρὸς Διός- λέγεται ψυχὴ ἡ μὲν νοῦν τε ἔχειν Kat 


? Ν \ > τὰ ,ὕ τ \ ” ΄ \ , \ 
αρέτην kat élvat ἀγαθή, 1) δὲ avolav τὲ Kal μοχθηρίαν Kal 


93 A. (3.) οὐκ dpa ἡγεῖσθαί γε] ‘Harmony, in your definition of 
it, is only a result conditioned by certain constituent antecedents : this 
will not answer the requirements of the case, for the soul in this case 
would be, not the leader, but the follower.——{8.) ὡς ἂν] = Prout, 
cf. Thue. VIIT. 1, ὡς ἂν καιρὸς 7. 


B. (1.) ἂν μὲν μᾶλλον dppoobn| “Τῇ the adjustment is occasionally 
to a greater extent than in other instances, then, on the understanding 


93 


that it is possible that such is the case, would not the harmony be also - 


to a greater extent, and in fuller measure also? In short, does not 
harmony in that case admit of degrees? But this will not suit, be- 
cause we cannot say that one soul is more a soul than another.’ εἴπερ 
= siquidem, as in 61 B., 94 A., 107 C. The coupling of μᾶλλον καὶ 
πλείων in the apodosis is explained by the circumstance that it is possible 
to say separately, μᾶλλόν ἐστι, and again, πλείων ἐστί. Cf. Phileb. 41 E., 
τίς μᾶλλον καὶ tis σφοδροτέρα (ἡδονή) ;——(5.) ὥστε] Cf. similar 
use of, after ἔστιν, 103 E.—-—(6.) μᾶλλον ἑτέραν ἑτέρας], Heindorf would 
eject the first μᾶλλον which Schanz brackets, but in these serried 
logical wrestlings the language of Plato is strained to great intensity, 
cf. 78 D. Regarding the reasoning, compare Origen ὁ. Cels. 11. 7, 
οὐκ ἔστι ψεῦσμα ψεύσματος μᾶλλον Wedopa.——(8.) πρὸς Διός] This 
appeal indicates the importance of the view which is about to be 


93 


5 


D 


Or 
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3 7, \ ~ 5 - 7 , ~ 

εἰναι κακῇ ; καὶ ταῦτα ἀληθῶς λέγεται; ᾿Αληθῶς μέντοι. 
Sy Φ ,ὕ Ν [ , > , Zz ~ 

Tov οὖν θεμένων ψυχὴν ἁρμονίαν εἶναι, τί τις φήσει ταῦτα 

” > , - - ͵΄ 7 x \ Ν , 

ovTa εἰναι εν ταῖς ψυχαῖς, τὴν τε ἀρετὴν Kal τὴν κακίαν; 


fe ε , δ » peared. , \ Ν 
πότερον αρμονιαν av τινα ἄλλην Kal αναρμοστιαᾶν ; Kal τὴν 
~ ¢ , 
ἡ) αρμονι 


\ « ᾽, Ν > ΄ ἵν αν ᾽ ς ” 
μεν ἡρμόσθαι, THY ἀγαθήν, και ἔχειν ἐν αὑτ a Ovo} 


τῶν [4 , Ν Ἂχ εν 9 7 ἘΣ \ > 
a Any αρμονιᾶν, THY δὲ αναρμοστον αὐτῇ» Te ειναι KAL OVK 


~ 


” 


, ᾽ ς τ / i, A ς A ᾽ 
ἔχειν ἐν αὑτῇ ἄλλην; Οὐκ ἔχω ἔγωγε, EON O Σιμμίας, εἰ- 

- - Ὕ ἘΠ: -»ἦ ΕΣ > nN 7 ¢ > - c , 
πεῖν: δῆλον δὲ ὅτι τοιαῦτ aTT ἂν λέγοι ὁ ἐκεῖνο ὑποθέ- 


μενος. ᾿Αλλὰ προωμολόγηται, ἔφη, μηδὲν μᾶλλον μηδ᾽ 
ἧττον ἑτέραν ἑτέρας ψυχὴν ψυχῆς εἶναι: τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔστι τὸ 
ἧττον μηδ᾽ 


ὁμολόγημα, μηδὲν μαλλον μηδ᾽ ἐπὶ πλέον μηδὲ 


Moreover, if 
the Soul were 
simply a har- 
mony, vice 
could not be 
predicated re- 
garding it, see- 
ing that har- 
mony could 
not become 
disharmony, 
and all souls 
would be 
equally har- 
monious. 


3, .Ἃ ἔλ Ἐν Cay ς , ς , > 5 Ψ, 
ΕἾ ἐλαττον ἑτερᾶν ἑτερας αρμονιαν ap MoVvlac ειναι " ἢ γαρ;: 


Tlavu γέ. Τὴν δέ γἕ μηδὲν μᾶλλον μηδὲ ἧττον ἁρμονίαν 


( , - , τ « 7 Sf 
ουσαν μητε μᾶλλον μητε YWTTOV ἡρμόσθαι - EOTLY OUTWC 5 


, e - eet 4 td » ͵ 
Ἔστιν. Ἡ δὲ μήτε μᾶλλον μήθ᾽ ἧττον ἡρμοσμένη ἔστιν 


, ἍΝ «ς , J 7 \ » (Ὁ, κῶν, 
τι πλέον 1) ἔλαττον αρμονιᾶας HETEN El, Ἴ TO LtooY 5 To ἰισον, 


introduced, regarding the absurdity of considering Virtue and Vice as 
the harmony and disharmony of the soul, if every soul is by its native 
unchangeable essence definable as a harmony. Every soul, being a har- 
mony, can never admit avappooria, or vice, to be predicated concerning 
it (94 A.), which, however, is against experience, and absurd. (Harmony 
may therefore be a quality, but it cannot be the essence of the soul.) 


C. (3.) ri τις φήσει] ‘What account will any one of those who 
define soul as a harmony propose to give of these existences in the soul, 
namely, Virtue and Vice?’ ὄντα is to be taken in connection with 
Cf. Olvimpiodorus (p. 306), εἰ ἀναρμοστία τῶν στοιχείων 

/ core , ΕΣ “ὁ ς ’, > > 3. ἃ , 
νόσος, ἡ ἁρμονία εἴη ἂν ὑγίεια ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ ψυχή. 


ἐν ταῖς ψυχαῖς. 


1). (2.) ἑτέραν ἑτέρας} Similar collocation of antithetic words in 71 C. 
——(3.) τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔστι τὸ ὁμολόγημα] ‘That concession amounts to this.’ 
In the clause which follows, Socrates substitutes the word ἁρμονία, which 
Simmias said was the logical equivalent of ψυχή, and thereby involves him 
in a contradiction. (4.) ἁρμονίας] Wohlrab brackets, and Madvig 
thinks interpolated.——(7.) ἡ δὲ μήτε μᾶλλον] ἔστιν ὅστις is in interroga- 
tions (cf. 94 B.5; Pol. VI. 502 B.) what ἔστιν ὅς is in affirmations, so that 
ἔστιν 6 τι is translated Numquid? ‘That which is neither more nor less 
in tune—has it a greater or less share of harmony, or the same /’—Cope. 


15 
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Argument Οὐκοῦν ψυχὴ ἐπειδὴ οὐδὲν μᾶλλον οὐδὲ ἧττον ἄλλη ἄλλης 


Ve 


αὐτὸ τοῦτο, ψυχή, ἐστίν, οὐδὲ δὴ μᾶλλον οὐδὲ ἧττον np- 
μοσται; Οὕτως. Τοῦτο δέ γε πεπονθυΐα οὐδὲν πλέον ἀναρ- 
! 2 \ € , ͵ of >) Ν Ss ~ > 
μοστίας οὐδὲ ἁρμονίας μετέχοι ἀν; Οὐ γὰρ οὖν. Τοῦτο ὃ 
3 “- ce) / N - 
av πεπονθυῖα ap ἄν τι πλέον κακίας ἢ ἀρετῆς μετέχοι 
eu ἜΝ 7 c \ ͵ > , c \ > Ν 
ἑτέρα ἑτέρας, εἴπερ ἡ μὲν κακία αναρμοστία, ἡ δὲ ἀρετὴ 
ἁρμονία εἴη ; Οὐδὲν πλέον. Μαλλον δέ γέ που, ὦ Σιμμία, 
3 » 
κατὰ τὸν ὀρθὸν λόγον κακίας οὐδεμία ψυχὴ μεθέξει, εἴπερ 
ἁρμονία ἐστίν" ἁρμονία γὰρ δήπου παντελώς αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
τ - , 3 , » 7 oN , ? , 
οὖσα, ἁρμονία, ἀναρμοστίας οὔποτ ἂν μετάσχοι. Ov μέν- 
, - - 
τοι. Οὐδέ γε δήπου ψυχή, οὖσα παντελὼς ψυχή, κακίας. 
- J ~ > / ~ 
Ilwe yap ek γε των προειρημένων; Ex τούτου ἄρα τοῦ 
, cn - \ ἢ ΄ ς , > A of 
λόγου ἡμῖν πᾶσαι ψυχαι πάντων ζώων ομοίως ἀγαθαι ἔσον- 
7 ς , \ , > Ν - , 
Tal, εἰπὲρ ομοιὼς ψυχαι πεφυκασιν auto τοῦυτο, ψυχαῖι, 
ἘΠ fa - / “- A \ =~ 
εἰναι. ᾿Ἐμοιγε δοκεῖ, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες. H καὶ καλὼώς 
- - > ὦ ¢ , \ , Ἂ - ς 7, 
δοκεῖ, ἦ δ᾽ OC, οὕτω λέγεσθαι, καὶ πάσχειν ἂν ταῦτα ὁ λό- 
᾽ ν c / 8 ¢ ! Lr 
γος, εἰ ὀρθὴ ἡ ὑπόθεσις ἦν, τὸ ψυχὴν ἁρμονίαν εἶναι ; Οὐδ᾽ 


ξ - ΕΣ 
οπωστιουν, EPN. 


94 A. (6.) ψυχαὶ πάντων ζώων] The consequence of the hypothesis 
of Simmias would be not only the obliteration of the distinction be- 
tween the virtuous and the vicious, but also between man and the lower 
animals.——(7.) εἴπερ ὁμοίως ψυχαὶ] ‘It, that is to say, souls are all 
alike possessed of this by their very nature, viz., that they are souls.’ 
εἴπερ = siquidem, as in 93 B., note. 


B. (1.) καὶ πάσχειν ἂν ταῦτα ὁ λόγος] ‘Would the fate of our 
argument be this, supposing the hypothesis tv be correct, ἕο, The 
reasoning of Socrates then advances to another point of attack, that 
harmony is essentially a passive thing, a mere result arising from adap- 
tations and subjections of part to part, and cannot exhaust the meaning 
of ψυχή, Which he proceeds to represent as a PowER, not controlled but 
controlling. In modern language, the ἁρμονία or organisation-doctrine 
makes the mind to be a series of sensations, but it takes no account and 
can render none, how this series of sensations can come to be aware of 
itself as a series. Cf. Aristotle on the ἁρμονία doctrine, De Anim. I. 4, 
and Hooker, E. P., V. 58, ‘the soul doth organise the body,’ ἄς, ; also 
St. Chrysostom IIL, p. 32, for an expansion of this image of music in 
regard to the human frame. (5.) ἄλλως τε kai φρόνιμον] This addi- 
tion is characteristic of the philosophy which extolled φρόνησις.-------(8,) 
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ἔσθ᾽ ὃ τι ἄλλο λέγεις ἄρχειν ἢ ψυχήν, ἄλλως τε καὶ 


- , ~ , 
ἼΝ δέ; 1) ὃ ὅς" τῶν ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ πάντων 


Πότερον ξυγχωροῦσαν τοῖς κατὰ 


’,, ᾽ » 
φρόνιμον ; Οὐκ ἔγωγε. 
ἈΝ - ΄ EN hore 7, ’ \ Ν LAY 
TO σωμα πάθεσιν ἢ και εναντιουμένην 5 λέγω δὲ τὸ TOLOVOE, 

cs , DF. \ δι ᾽ \ 5) , “ 
οιὸον καυματος ἑνοῦ τὸς Kal ἱψους ἐπι TOVVAVTLOYV ἕλκειν, 
ἊΝ Ν , \ , > , > \ Ν ς ᾽ , \ 
TO μὴ πίνειν, καὶ πεινης ἑνουσης ETL TO fy ἐσθίειν, και 
» , ς - ᾽ ͵ὕ Ν Ν 5 μ᾿ Ν 
ἄλλα μυρια που ορωμεν ἐναντιουμένην ΤΊ» ψυχὴν TOLC κατα 


Ν - wn ” , \ τ > ~ cy ¢ 7 
TO TWA * yy OV; [lavu μὲν ουν, Οὐκοῦν av ὡμολογῆσα- 


᾽ = 7 7 ? “ > 7 «ς , s 
μὲν ἐν TOLC πρῦσθεν μΏποτ ὧν αὕὔτην, αρμόονιαν γε ovuoaday, 


᾽ , ad = , ἢ \ - \ ΄ \ 
ἑναντια ἄδειν OLC ETiTELVOLTO και χαλῴτο Kat πάλλοιτο Kat 


0 ς - = - Ε 
ἄλλο OTLOUY πάθος πάσχοι ἐκεῖνα εξ ων τυγχάνει ουσα, ἀλλ᾽ 


“ ’ , \ ” TN c , 5 , 
ἐπεσθαι EKEIVOLG καὶ OUTOT εν NVEHOVEVELY 5 Ὡμολογήσαμεν, 


vf ~ ν » ͵ - - » - > , ¢ - 
ἐφη * πως γὰρ ου: Ti ουν; νυν οὐ παν τουναντιον ημιν 


, bd .- / € ts fe ? , 7 St a τ 
φαινεται Epyacoueyn, ἡγεμονευουσα τε EKELVWY πάντων ES ων 


! > Ν Ox \ > ,ὕ ? , ΄ὕ Qs 
φησι TlLG¢ αὐτῇ» εἰναι, Kat ἐἑναντιουμενῆ ολίγου παντα διὰ 
Ν ~ , \ ὃ ΄ς ΄ὕ ΄ Ἂς \ 
παντὸς του βίου και εσπόζουσα παντας τρόπους, Ta μὲν 
δ 7 / \ > 5 , 7 Ἂς 
χα ET WTEPOV κολάζουσα Kal μετ ἀλγηδόνων, τα Τε Κατα 


- Ν \ Ν ᾽ Ζ Ν \ , \ 
THY γυμναστικὴν ROG ΤΡ ιατριΚΉν, Ta δὲ πραοτέρον, Kal 


ἐπὶ τοὐναντίον ἕλκειν] The subject is ψυχήν, the clause being under the 
influence of the previous λέγω. 


C. (4.) ἐναντία adew οἷς. ἐπιτείνοιτο] Equivalent to ἐναντία ταῖς 
ἐπιτάσεσι καὶ ταῖς χαλάσεσιν ἐκείνων ἐξ ὧν κι τ. . Compare 
ἐν αὐτοῖς οἷς ἐτιμᾶσθε, in Demosth. de Falsa Leg. 415, where Shilleto 
characterises the idiom as a ‘tendency to absorb the substantive in the 
verb’. ‘If the soul is, as you say, a harmony, then it can never sound 
a note otherwise than according to the tensions, relaxations, vibrations, 
and other modifications of the parts of the instrument where it resides.’ 
A similar statement is found in 93 A., that it is impossible, ἁρμονίαν 
ἄλλως πως ἔχειν ἢ ὡς ἂν ἐκεῖνα ἔχῃ, ἐξ ὧν ἂν ξυγκέηται. The 
harmony of the lyre is thus a passive thing, conditioned by the instru- 
ment, and incapable of exerting an independent energy. Is this the 
case with the soul? Can that principle be simply a modulation, or 
has it a voice distinct from and independent of the instrument with 
which it is conjoined? (The reasoning here is partially anticipated in 
80 A. B.) 


D. (1.) ὀλίγου πάντα]! In well nigh every respect. ὀλίγου, 1.6., ὥστε 
δεῖν ὀλίγου μόνον, Cf. ὀλίγου ὅλον in 80 C.——-(5.) ἐπιθυμίαι. Datives 


3°. Because 
the hypothe- 
sis is insuffi- 
cient to ex- 
plain the 
facts of the 
case ; inas- 
much as the 
Soul is the 
controller of 
its instru- 
ment the 
Body, and 
is therefore 
more than a 
Harmony. 
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Ν \ I ~ ‘ - - ᾿ 2 \ 
Appeal to Τα μὲν ἀπειλοῦσα, τὰ δὲ νουθετοῦσα, ταις ἐπιθυμίαις και ὃ 
Homer re- > = \ 5 2 7 = ” - 
garding the OPYyal¢c Και φύβοις, We ἀλλὴη ovoa ἄλλῳ πραγματι διαλε- 
prerogative wii es A) ce ΓΗ 708 , ! 7 
ἀξ αν μένη; OLOY που Και μηῆρος εν υσσειᾳ πεποιῆκεν, OU 

Poe ee , ‘ ᾽ 

a Principle. Né-yeu ΤΟ Οδυσσέα, 
distinct from 
and possess- 


ing dominion Στηθος δὲ πλήξας κραδίην ἡνίπαπε μύθῳ 
over the > " 
Body. Τέτλαθι δή, κραδίη" καὶ κύντερον ἄλλο ποτ᾽ ἔτλης. E 


ces oS > Ν - - , c « , , 
ap OlEL αὑτὸν TavTa ποιησαι διανοούμενον ως αρμονιας αυ- 
- ” \ “ ” ce ΩΝ - - 7 »“ 
τῆς ουσῆς και οἱιας ἄγεσθαι UTO τῶν του σωματος παθῶν, 


> ’ 5 ef ” ~ \ , \ ” 5 
αλλ οὐχ οἵας ἀγειν TE TaUTa και δεσπόζειν, και OVONE αυ- 


governed by the remoter verb ἀπειλοῦσα. Cf. Stallb——(8.) οὗ λέγει 
τὸν ᾿Οδυσσέα] 1..., περὶ ᾿Οδυσσέως : cf. 79 B., note.——(9.) στῆθος δὲ 
πλήξας] This poetic appeal to the instinct of humanity speaking by 
the voice of Homer, is introduced like the charge of cavalry in the 
evening of a battle, after the serried array of the the regular battalions, 
and with such effect that it would be difficult to find a more telling 
quotation from a Poet in the annals of Philosophy. Socrates wishes to 
show that if the Soul is a harmony, resulting from the bodily organi- 
sation, it must be a great deal more : it is not only the music, but has 
power over the discoursing of the music, so that it can even control the 
instrument in whieh it dwells, and address it as an inferior as well as 
separate existence. This he illustrates by the example of Ulysses 
calming his spirit when writhing under the sight of the indignities in 
his own palace, and holding his anger under curb like a greyhound in 
the leash. The aptness of the illustration is more fully apparent in the 
Homeric passage * (Odyss. XX. 17), in such expressions as κραδίη δέ οἱ 
ἔνδον ὑλάκτει, and τῷ δὲ μάλ᾽ ἐν πείσῃ κραδίη μένε τετλη"ῖα. Thus 
κραδίη in Homer, controlled by the mind of Ulysses, corresponds to the 
θυμός of Plato, controlled by the λόγος, or Reason. (Cp. Horatian 
parody, Sat. 11, 5, 20, and Galen’s discussion (de Hippocr. et Plat. 
Placitis, Vol. V., pp. 292—303) of the dictum of Chrysippus placing the 
intellect in the heart. Among other observations he aflirms : ἐν Σκύθαις 
τε καὶ Ταλάταις καὶ πολλοῖς ἄλλοις βαρβάροις ἔθνεσιν, ὁ θυμὸς κρείττων 
τοῦ λογισμοῦ, παρ᾽ ἡμῖν δὲ ἐν τοῖς παισὶ καὶ τοῖς ἀπαιδεύτοις ἀνθρώποις." 


* This Homeric passag is interesting as being, on other two occasions, quoted 
by Plato: Pol. ITT. 390 D., and IV. 441 B., in which last he enlarges: ἐνταῦθα yap δὴ 
σαφῶς ὡς ἕτερον ἑτέρῳ (compare above, ἄλλη. . . . ἄλλῳ) ἐπιπλῆττον πεποίηκεν 
Ὅμηρος τὸ ἀναλογισάμενον . . . . τῷ ἀλογίστως θυμουμένῳ. (The Hesiodic favourite 
was the passage in Op. et Di. 287, regarding the difficulty of Virtue, referred to four 
times : Protag. 340 D., Pheedr. 272 C., Pol. 11. 364 C., and Legg. IV. 718 E, Τῷ is also 
made a text by Socrates in Xenophon, Mem. II. 1, 20.) 
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= - Ἂς ͵ὕ ‘\ I Ἅ is θ᾽ c , 5 Νὴ wi Aon 

τῆς πολὺ θειοτέρου τι ὸὺς πραγματος ἢ Κα αρμονιαν 5 ΤΥ) Simmuas 
3 ἐξ εἰ . gives'up the 

, τ τ va » BJ » τ ” c 

Ata, ὦ AWKPATEC, EMLOLYE δοκεῖ. Οὐκ αρα, | APlOTE, μιν hypothesis of 
Harmony as 


yoann καλῶς ἔ ψυχὴν ἃ lay τινὰ φάναι εἶναι - οὔτε 
οὐδαμῃ καλῶς ἔχει ψυχὴν ἁρμονίαν twa parva jnisiteanineerts 


\ v 6 » e 7 / = κα = , ᾿Ξ ; 
: - ) explain the 
95 yap ay, ὡς εοικεν, Onnpy θείῳ TOUT) ομολογοῖμει ουτε fae aS 


αὐτοὶ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς. Ἔχει οὕτως, ἔφη. of the Soul, 
Gs \s ε \ ¢ e 
XLIV. Εἶεν δή, ἢ δ᾽ ὃς ὁ Σωκράτης, τὰ μὲν Αρ- 
, ς - - r oom “ , c »" 
μονίας ἡμῖν τῆς OnBaikne Aca πως, ὡς ἔοικε, μετρίως 
5 γέγονε" τί δὲ δὴ τὰ Κάδμου, ἔφη, ὦ Κέβης, πῶς ἱλασύ- 
μεθα καὶ τίνι λόγῳ; Σύ μοι δοκεῖς, ἔφη ὁ Κέβης, ἐξευρή- 


\ ~ . ΄, ἐν Ν ‘ c ' 
σειν», TOUTOVL your τον λόγον τον προς ΤῊΝ αρμονιαν θαυ- 


"Opnpos δὲ τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ ἐπιδεῖξαι βουλόμενος, Ἕκτορα μὲν καὶ ᾿Αχιλλέα 
.... θυμῷ δουλεύοντας ὑποτίθεται νεανίσκους - “Odvacéa δὲ καὶ 
, Ν , “ = a a A 
Πολυδάμαντα καὶ Νέστορα τῷ λογισμῷ κρατοῦντας τοῦ θυμοῦ.) 
Farther illustration of the subject must be reserved for Note R. 


E. (4.) ἄγεσθαι... . ἄγειν] Cf. similar antithesis as to Pericles, 
Thue. ΤΙ. 65, 5.——(6.) ἔμοιγε] The Vulgate has οὐκ ἔμοιγε, which 
Cope follows, but the best MSS. omit negative, which would rather 
require μὰ for yy. The reply is based on the second and nearer alter- 
native, and runs in full, δοκεῖ ταῦτα ποιῆσαι, διανοούμενος, ὡς αὐτῆς 
οὔσης οἵας ἄγειν, etc. 


95 A. (3.) Εἶεν δή] A playful appeal to Simmias whether his 
formidable objection has not been removed, or, in mythological phrase, 
whether his favourite Harmonia, worshipped in his native city of 
Thebes, has not been propitiated and disarmed of her terrors. This 
naturally suggests the niention of the kindred, but more subtle argu- 
ment of Cebes, under the name of Cadmus, husband of Harmonia, as 
the stronger member of the pair. (Similar bon-mot as to Cadmus and 
Harmonia, in Athen. p. 350 E.) Dacier, Forster, and even Wytten- 
bach, find profound meanings in this mythological phraseology, such as 
this, that, as the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus sprung up into armed 
men, that fell a fighting with each other, so the arguments of Cebes 
would be found at war with each other. This is purely fanciful. τὰ 
μὲν ‘Appovias, much as if simply ‘Appovia. Cf. τὰ ὑμέτερα fer ὑμεῖς in 
Legg. I. 643 A.——(5.) Thea] Cf. ἔκπλεα in 110 C., and Kiihner, Gr. 
Gr. § 114, n. 3. There is a subtle allusion to the circumstance that the 
proper formula for taking leave of a divine being was ἵλαθι, not χαῖρε. 
Compare Cicero’s fine adaptation, when he has disposed of the ‘degraded’ 
deity of Epicurus, ‘valeat ; quid enim dicam, propitius sit ?’ (Nat. De, 
I. 44). 


Socrates 
then proceeds 
to prepare 
the way for 
dealing with 
the objection 
of Cebes. 
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~ s c : ‘ δόξ SS , ‘ rz r Ξ 
μαστως μοι εἰπὲς ὡς Tapa δοξαν. «Διμμιου yap Λέγοντος 
er 5 i 7, ’ 7, o Bare 7 ie 
OTE ἠπόρει, Tavu ἐθαύμαζον, ει τὶ EGEl TIC χρήσασθαι τῳ 
΄ > ~ , Fy > , τῷ ζ hed ‘ Ν v3 
λόγῳ αὐτου" πᾶνυ οὐν μοὶ ατόπως EOOCEV εὐθὺς THY πρω- 
»" » a ~ ~ ΄ TI ‘ > 
τὴν ἔφοδον οὐ δέξασθαι τοῦ σοῦ λόγου. ταὐυτὰ δὴ οὐκ 


- 


"ὦ 
ἀγαθέ, ἔφη ὁ Σωκράτης, μὴ μέγα λέγε, un τις ἡμῶν βα- 


\ \ ‘ ~ , 7 3 7 
ἂν θαυμάσαιμι καὶ TOY TOU Κάδμου λύγον Et πάθοι. 


σκανία περιτρέψῃ τὸν λόγον τὸν μέλλοντα λέγεσθαι. 


nF - - ~ ε - 
ἀλλὰ δὴ ταῦτα μὲν τῷ θεῷ μελήσει, ἡμεῖς δὲ ᾿“Ομηρικῶς 
’ ‘ > 2 , 3. \ , ot \ ‘ 
ey yve τον πες πειρώμεθα εἰ apa τὶ λέγεις. ἔστι δὲ δὴ 
τὸ κεφάλαιον. ὧν ζητεῖς " ἀξιοῖς ἐπιδειχθῆναι ἡμῶν τὴν 
. - ᾽ > 
ψυχὴν ἀνῴλεθρόν τε καὶ ἀθάνατον οὖσαν, εἰ φιλόσοφος ἀνὴρ 


μέλλων ἀποθανεῖσθαι, θαρρῶν τε καὶ ἡγούμενος ἀποθανὼν 


’ Ἅ ᾽ Yj (fy? y Ν , 
EKEL εὖ πράξειν διαφερόντως ἢ εἰ ἐν ἄλλῳ βίῳ βιους ετε- 


\ Ν 
λεύτα, μὴ ἀνόητόν τε Kal ἠλίθιον θάρρος θαρρήσει" το δὲ 


B. (1.) χρήσασθαι τῷ λόγῳ] Here, to dispose of another's argument, 
i.e., to refute it. Similar use, Theset. 165 B.——(5.) μὴ μέγα λέγε] ‘Use 
no proud word, lest some fascination falling on us put the reasoning to 
rout.’ Cebes had said that he suspected that what he calls the Cadmus 
argument would share the same fate as that named after his wife Har- 
monia. Socrates declines this flattering unction, as if he felt that 
adulation * was a weakening thing. μέγα λέγειν, in a similar sense, 
occurs in Hom. Od. XXII. 287; Eur. Here. Fur. 1244; ef. also 
Avistoph. Ran. 835. According to Pol. V. 451 A., the nemesis of such 
words, whether used regarding one’s self, or accepted from another, was 
in the hands of Adrastea ; ef. Lege. ΤΥ. 717 D.——(5.) ἡμῶν] Belongs 
probably to τὸν λόγον. Cf. cov in 117 A.——(7.) Ὁμηρικῶς ἐγγὺς 
ἰόντε], As Homer's heroes do, drawing boldly nigh ; 1... not as ἰόμωροι, 
skirmishing from a distance, but grappling, like ἐγχεσίμωροι. The 
allusion is to such passages as I]. IV. 496, V. 611. VI. 143. Compare 


* βασκανία has been derived from φάεσι καίνειν (slaying with the evil eye), but the 
early usages (6.0. in Aristophanes) connect it with the evil tongue, like that of a serpent 
lubricating its prey, and therefore the derivation from βάσκω (1.6., βάζω, to use spells) 
seems preferable. [Vaniéek connects with stem of φάκελος, with notion of binding, 
trammelling, and allies it with stem of Σφίγξ, σφήξ, σφάζω.] Among the curious traces 
of the superstition as to the evil tongue, may be mentioned the passage in Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. VII. 2) regarding certain families in Libya: ‘quarum laudatione intereant probata, 
arescant arbores, emoriantur infantes’. So Servius in Virg. ἘΠ]. VII. 27: ‘ Quicquid 
ultra meritum laudatur, dicitur sascinari’. Hence in Plautus (Asin. 11. 4, 84), Pre- 


Jiscine, as a preface of modesty to disarm Nemesis. No trace of βασκαίνω occurs in the 


Epic period, neither is any to be found in the Lyric period, for the Epigram where it 
occurs, ascribed to Erinna, is spurious, 
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3 , e , , , , ς Ν \ θ δὲ \ 
aTopawew, OTL ἰσχυρὸν TL ἔστιν ἢ ψυχὴ και ὕθεοειὸες και 
bt 7S 7, \ c - τι ΄, , ὑδὲ 
ἢν ETL πρότερον, πριν ἡμᾶς ανθρῴπους γενέσθαι, ουὸεν κω- 
’ Ἁ vd ~ , > , \ 7 ; er δὲ 
λύειν pyc Tavra ταῦτα μηνύει)» ἀθανασίαν prev fun, OTL OF 
ἢ 7 7 , ’ ἈΝ \ s 7 γ 5 Z 
πολυχρόνιόν τε ἔστι ψυχὴ και ἣν που TPOTEPOY «μηχάνον 
ε — of 94 Pes > Ν 
ὅσον χρόνον καὶ ἤδει TE καὶ εἐπρᾶττε πόλλ attra: ἀλλὰ 
- - > \ b) Ν Ν 
γὰρ οὐδέν τι καλλον nV ἀθάνατον, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ εἰς 
5 ᾽͵ὔ - ᾽ - 5 Ἂν - > (~ γι" , e " ae 
ἀνθρώπου TW Le ἐλθεῖν αρχὴ ἣν αὐτῇ ὀλέθρου, ὠσπὲρ VO- 
ν᾿ ,ὕ x ~ ὡς ’ , ar 
δ Kal ταλαιπωρουμένη τε δὴ TOUTOY τον [ίον ζῴη και 
; ~ ve 5 
τελευτῶσά γε ἐν; τῳ καλουμένῳ θανάτῳ ἀπολλύοιτο. δια- 
\ / ¢ ᾽ - 7 7 
φέρειν δὲ δὴ pue οὐδὲν, εἴτε ἅπαξ εἰς σῶμα ἔρχεται εἰτε 
πολλάκις, πρός γε τὸ ἕκαστον ἡμῶν φοβεῖσθαι" προσή- 
- ᾽ , 7 ss — Ὁ ᾽ 
Κειν γὰρ φοβεῖσθαι, ει μὴ ἀνόητος ELN, TW μὴ εἰδότι 0 
»" ΄ ’, ec 3 , ᾽, ᾽ dh tees ’ , 
EX OVTL λόγον διδόναι, ως ἀαθώνατόν ἐστι. τοιαῦτ ἄττα ἐστιν, 


οἶμαι, ὦ Κέβης, ἃ λέγεις" καὶ ἐξεπίτηδες πολλάκις ava- 


Pol. X. 610 C., ὁμόσε τῷ λόγῳ ἰέναι ; Legg. VIII. 830 B., ἐγγύτατα 
ἰόντες. Ὁμηρικῶς is more than according to Homer ; it is equivalent to 
according to the Homerici. The imagery is here largely military : cf. 
ἔφοδος, περιτρέψῃ, ἐγγὺς ἰόντες. 


C. (3.) ἐν ἄλλῳ βίῳ] 1.0.,ὄ A life other than the Philosophic, which 
admitted into the presence of the gods: beneath which kind of life 
there were various grades ushering into very various Futurities de- 
scribed in 82 B.——(4.) μὴ ἀνόητον] 1.6., σοφόν, μὴ being closely con- 
nected with the succeeding adjectives——(5.) τὸ δὲ ἀποφαίνειν] As for 
my proving, ete., this, you, Cebes, say, does not hinder all these proofs 
of the soul’s prerogative from indicating, not indeed immortality, but 
simply the long endurance of the: soul.’ Cebes admits that these 
evidences of the dignity of the soul prove somewhat of that which is 
claimed for it, but not all. 


D. (1.) ἀλλὰ yap οὐδέν τι μᾶλλον] ‘It was not, however, thereby a 
whit more immortal: nay, the very act of leaving that state of pre- 
existence was perhaps only a first step towards its destruction, like a 
disease. Cf. on ἀλλὰ yap, Rid. § 147.——(3.) ζῴη] Optative, super- 
induced in the long-continued ‘oratio obliqua,’ as in 87 Εἰ, 96 B., 
Charm. 156 E., Pol. IV. 420 C.; ef. Rid. § 282.——(6.) πρός ye τὸ 
ἕκαστον ἡμῶν φοβεῖσθαι] So far as our individual apprehensions are con- 
cerned, because, sooner or later, the bourne of being will be reached 
by each of us, whether the present life be to each of us the last cycle 
or not. 


Socrates 
confesses the 
difficulty of 
dealing with 
it, inasmuch 
as it involves 
the question 
of Causation 
in those 
changes 
called Gene- 
ration and 
Destruction. 
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λαμβάνω, ἵνα μή τι διαφύγῃ mac, εἴ τέ τι βούλει, προσθῃς 
\ Ὗ Ὁ Ως ᾽ ΣΤ Σ - 

ἢ ἀφέλῃς. καὶ ὁ Κέβης, Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲν ἔγωγε ἐν τῳ παρόντι, 
ἔφη, οὔτ᾽ ἀφελεῖν οὔτε προσθεῖναι δέομαι: ἔστι δὲ ταῦτα a 
λέγω. 


XLY. ‘O ov Σωκρά 0 ὄνον & : ὶ 
“ οὖν Σωκράτης συχνὸν χρόνον ἐπισχὼν Kat 
πρὸς ἑαυτόν τι σκεψάμενος, Οὐ φαῦλον πρᾶγμα, ἔφη, ὦ 

= - \ ἢ 2 
Κέβης, ζητεῖς - ὅλως γὰρ δεῖ περὶ γενέσεως Kal φθορᾶς 


Σ 2a Dd , Py Ss Ξ- ἢ ‘ 
τη» ALTLAV διαπραγματεύσασθαι. εγω ουν oot δίειμι περι 
> 


> ~ Bi 7, 7 ᾽ Ν ᾽,ὕ of ” , 
αὐτῶν, εαν βούλῃ, τα Ὕ Eula πάθη" eTETa αν TL COL 


frov ry 


- “᾿ ‘ : e 
not LOV ¢ αἰνηται WV ὧν λέ Ὁ ΠῚ ὃς THY πειθὼ περι WV 
χρήσιμ γω, πρ περ 


E. (7.) οὐ φαῦλον πρᾶγμα] ‘No commonplace subject is that 
which you seek to investigate : it involves the whole question of the 
principle of Development and Decay.’ Suidas quotes the passage, but 
inaccurately omits οὐ before φαῦλον. Diogenes La. (III. 63) mentions 
it as noteworthy that Plato used φαῦλος in the sense of ἁπλοῦς, 1.6., 
not recondite. 


96 A. (3.) περὶ ὧν λέγει] Cf. Rid. § 65, who criticises the meaning 
of the other reading in MS. B., ἄν λέγῃς, as if Socrates did not wish to 
bind down Cebes to the exact case as stated (λέγεις in 95 E.).——(5.) 
ἐγὼ yap, .... νέος ὧν] It has been doubted whether Plato is here 
speaking listorically of what was the experience of Socrates, or ex- 
pressing dramatically by the mouth of Socrates his own individual 
experience. K. F. Hermann and Steinhart pronounce for the latter 
view, Grote (VIII. p. 574) for the first. The balance of evidence is in 
favour of the historical view.*——(7.) περὶ φύσεως ἱστορίαν] ‘ Inquiry 
into Nature ;’ 1.6., a search for a Universal Physical Principle. Xeno- 
phon gives a similar account of the position at which Socrates arrived 
(Mem. I. 1, 11): οὐδὲ yap περὶ τῆς τῶν πάντων φύσεως, ἧπερ 
τῶν ἄλλων οἱ πλεῖστοι, διελέγετο, σκοπῶν ὅπως ὁ καλούμενος ὑπὸ τῶν 
σοφιστῶν Κόσμος ἔφυ... . ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς φροντίζοντας τὰ τοιαῦτα 


The pre-eminence assigned by Socrates to Ethics is not inconsistent with the 
representation here given of his having first made a voyage of investigation among 
the Physical systems, all of which he found wanting. Moreover, the representation of 
Socrates in the ‘Nubes,’ as early as B.C. 423, is mainly that of a Physicist, and is in 
that respect probably founded on truth. (Compare the early studies of Kant, mainly 
in the region of Physics and Natural History.) On the other hand, the description 
here given does not seem applicable to Plato, as it does not harmonise with what we 
know from trustworthy sources regarding Plato’s early studies, which were at first in the 
region of poetry, rather than of philosophy. Farther, Aristotle (Metaph. I. 6) speaks of 
no philosophic influence except that of the Heraclitean Philosophy, as having affected 
the mental growth of Plato, previously to his coming under the spell of Socrates. 
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λέγεις χρήσει. ᾿Αλλὰ μήν, ἔφη ὁ Κέβης, βούλομαί γε. 


~ Wf ~ > of Ly 
5"Akove τοίνυν we ἐροῦντος. ἐγὼ γὰρ, ἔφη, ὦ Κέβης, νέος 


Ἃ - 2 ’ r , ~ U a on 

ων θαυμαστῶς we ἐπεθύμησα ταυτὴς τὴς σοφιας, ἣν OH 

- \ , δ , Ὁ 2 4. ΄ ἐδό 

καλοῦσι περι φυσεως ιστοριαν. υπέρηφανος yap μοι εὖο- 

3 npn OP 4 5 x , , τ, - 

κει εἰναι, εἰδέναι TAC αἰτίας ἑκάστου, CLA τι γίγνεται ἑκασ- 
\ Ν , > 7 \ Ν ἢ / \ / 

τον Kal διὰ τί ἀπόλλυται καὶ διὰ τί ἔστι: καὶ πολλάκις 
>’ A »” ᾽ὕὔ / = ~ Ν 4 

ἐμαυτὸν ανω κάτω μετέβαλλον OKOT WY πρωτον τα τοιάδε, 


1: τ Ν Ν᾽ Ν \ X Ν "2 ᾽ὕ 

αρ ἐπειδὰν TO θερμὸν καὶ TO ψυχρὸν σηπεδόνα τινα λάβῃ, 

“" »" ᾽ on Ν - γα , \ ᾽ 

WC τινες ἔλεγον, TOTE OF Ta Coa ξυντρέφεται; και πότερον 
ς 


Ν ἌΣ ΝΣ ? =~ ~ Ἃ “ Ἃ Ἂς - ἍἋ 14 
TO Gila ἐστιν W PpovoULEY, ἢ ὁ ANP, ἢ TO TP, ἢ τούτων 


μωραίνοντας amedeixvvev.*-——(7.) ὑπερήφανος yap μοι] Scil. αὕτη ἡ 
σοφία, farther explained by εἰδέναι τὰς αἰτίας ἑκάστου. Compare 
Lucian’s experiences in search of Truth (Icaromen. 5), described, how- 
ever, from a sceptical point of view. 


B. (2.) σηπεδόνα τινὰ λάβῃ] σηπεδών signifies here fermentation or 
decomposition, out of which new forms of Life proceed. Compare the 
medical maxim in Athenzeus, VII. 276, κατὰ σῆψιν ἡ πέψις.----(3.) ὥς 
τινες ἔλεγον] 1.6..ὄ The Ionic Philosophers, such as ARCHELAUS (repte- 
sented as the teacher of Socrates), who taught δύο αἰτίας εἶναι γενέσεως, 
θερμὸν καὶ ψυχρόν (Diog. La. II. 16). Anaxagoras is said to have held 
a similar doctrine, ra ζῶα γενέσθαι ἐξ ὑγροῦ καὶ θερμοῦ καὶ γεώδους 
(Diog. La. II. 9).——(4.) πότερον τὸ. αἷμά éorw| The dictum of 
EMPEDOCLES is referred to, αἷμα yap ἀνθρώποις περικάρδιόν ἐστι νόημα. 
Cic. Tuse. I. 9, ‘Empedocles animum esse censet cordi suffuswm san- 
guinem’. To this Empedoclean theory Virgil alludes (Georg. 11. 484) 
in his ‘Frigidus obstiterit circum precordia sanguis’——(4.) ὁ ἀήρ] 
The theory of ANAXIMENES of Miletus, and Diocrnrs of Apollonia, 
that the All was air more or less condensed. Arist. de Anim. I. 2, 18, 
Διογένης δέ, ὥσπερ καὶ ἕτεροί τινες, ἀέρα, τοῦτον οἰηθεὶς πάντων λεπτο- 


μερέστατον καὶ ἀρχήν. Cf. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 12.——(4.) τὸ πῦρ] 





* Each of the great streams of Greek Thought antecedent to Socrates tended 
towards Physics as the main object of inquiry. The Ionic school sought for a Uni- 
versal Principle in some Muteriai or Mechanical mode, such as Weter, or the like; the 
Italic school, in some Formal mode, such as Nuiiber ; so that, although proceeding 
simply theoretically, they were both in quest of an ultimate element, and so bore some 
resemblance to the Alchemists in their search for a transmutirg and unifying Power. 
The position of Socrates in Ancient Philosophy is thus remarkably analogous to that 
of Bacon in Modern Philosophy, each having put an arrest on the vain wanderings of 
previous Speculation, and directed the tide of Thought into a new and more profit- 
able, though more circumscribed and less ambitious, channel. 
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96 


ΐ « e ’ 
Rapid review μὲν οὐδέν, ὁ δὲ ἐγκέφαλός ἐστιν ὁ τὰς αἰσθήσεις παρέχων 5 


of the vari- 


ous theories, 


as to the 
Origin of 
Things, pro# 
pounded by 
previous 
Thinkers. 


~ 


> , \ LR ted \ > , ᾽ , \ , 

του ακουει» Και opav Kal ὀσφραίνεσθαι, EK τουτων δὲ ha 
7 ‘ ΄ ᾽ , \ , 

yvotTo «μνημὴ Kal δόξα, εκ δὲ μνημῆης kal δύξης λαβούσης 


πὰ ah 240) Ν - , > 7, \ 5" ΄ 
TO TP EMEW κατα TavuTa γίγνεσθαι ἐἑπιστ μὴν * και GU τουτῶν 


a ~ \ κ \ ‘ > , \ Ἀν 

τὰς φθορὰς σκοπῶν, καὶ TA περι τὸν ουρανὸν TE Kat THY 

- ΄ -- e ᾽ = τὸ re Ν Ῥ»» Ν 

yu πάθη, τελευτῶν οὕτως EMaUTW EOOSa πρὸς TaUTHY τὴν 
, > Ν > ie yor - , δέ 

σκέψιν apung εἰναι, ὡς οὐυδὲν χρῆμα. τεκμηριον CE σοι 


“ιν νὰ ε πεν, x x ἃ \ , ~ b) , 
gpw ικανον" syw yap α Kal προτερον capwe ηπισταμὴν, 
e ᾽ 


- \ = Nw AN: ΄ cas , 
ως YE EMaUTW Ka TOUG ἃ Οἷς EOOKOVUY, ΤΌΤΕ UVUTO TAVUTHC 


τῆς σκέψεως οὕτω σφόδρα ἐτυφλώθην, ὥστε ἀπέμαθον καὶ 


The doctrine of Heractirus,* from whom it afterwards passed to the 
Stoics.—-—(5.) ὁ δὲ ἐγκέφαλος] Hippocrates (de Morbo Sacro e. 17) 
on the function of the brain as Interpreter of things without, and 
Transmitter to the Intelligence within: κατὰ ταῦτα νομίζω τὸν ἐγκέ- 
φαλον πλείστην δύναμιν ἔχειν ἐν τῷ avOpar@: οὗτος yap ἡμῖν ἐστὶ τῶν 
ἀπὸ ἠέρος γενομένων ἑρμηνεύς--ἐς δὲ τὴν σύνεσιν ὁ ἐγκέφαλός ἐστιν ὁ 
διαγγέλλων. According to Diogenes La. (VIII. 30) Pythagoras placed 
Intellect (νοῦς) in the brain, and Passion or Spirit in the heart, a 
localisation borrowed afterwards by Plato.——(6.) τοῦ ἀκούειν] Gen. of 
epexegesis, Rid. ὃ 24———(7.) γίγνοιτο] On mood, ef. 95 D. 3.——(8.) 
κατὰ ταῦτα γίγνεσθαι) Heindorf proposed κατὰ ταὐτά, wrongly. κατὰ 
ταῦτα is an adverbial expression = accordingly, like οὕτως after a parti- 
ciple, cf. 61 D., note. It is difficult to trace up to any special philo- 
sophie sect the sensational hypothesis here described, which derives 
ἐπιστήμη from a very different source from that which Plato allowed : 
Thompson (Arch. Butler’s Lectures, vol. IL, p. 103) considers it ‘a 
specimen of popular metaphysic 7—In the moods of this sentence, note 
the variety: ἐστιν . . γίγνοιτο. . γίγνεσθαι, a gradual transition from 
the direct to the most pronounced form of the indirect speech. Cf. 
Rid. §§ 282, 284. 


C. (2.) ἀφυὴς εἶναι, ὡς οὐδὲν χρῆμα] Helpless, like as no creature 
could be ; 1.0... as helpless as it is possible to be. Some explain it as if 
it were ὡς πρὸς οὐδὲν χρῆμα (Viger. p. 158), wrongly, as is shown by 
Leog 


eg. 1. 640 C., AO. οὐκοῦν πρῶτον μὲν τούτοις ἄρχοντος δεῖ ; KX. τί μήν; 

* Hence his maxim, avn Ψυχὴ ἀρίστη, ‘A dry soul is best,’ as being likest to his 
primal element—Fire. The same view he seems to have carried into Physical Geography, 
holding that ‘dry countries were best for men’. The peculiar eminence so widely 
attributed to Fire, both in Oriental and in Greek Thought, is accounted for by the 
acute observation of Aristotle (de Anim. II. 4, 12), that it is the only element visibly 
possessed of a power of assimilation and self-expansion. Compare the ecstatic passage 
in the Hippocratic treatise, περὶ Διαίτης, ο. 10, on the power and spirituality of Fire. 
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~ Ν % ~ / , ‘ ” ~ \ 
TauTa a προ του ᾧμην εἰδέναι, περι ἄλλων TE πολλῶν Kal 


ὃ Ν ' ” f fs ᾿ > o , ~ x ‘ 7 ; Ν τοῦ 
τα Tt αν Pea OG aucaveTatl. TOVTO yap Le TPO 0 
po - > “ \ ie es ' \ , ᾽ Ν 
παντι δῆλον ει" αι, οτι διὰ TO ἐσθίειν και πινειν" ἐπειδὰν 
Γ᾿ ᾿ ΄- , - \ ran ᾽ὔ Ue 
γάρ EK TWVY σιτιων ταις μεν oapst σάρκες προσγένωνται, 
- vee) - , ~ \ 7] κ nN Eh he Nie pe 
τοις δὲ οστοις OOT4, Kat OUTW κατα TOY AUTOV oyov kat 


- » κ > ~ , - ε ͵ὕ , ὮΝ 
TOC ἄλλοις TQ αὐτῶων OLKELA εκάστοις προσγένηται, TOTE 
Ν ὡς ἊΣ , » » e Ν , \ 
δὴ τον ολίγον ογκον οντα υστερον πολ υν yEeyovivat > Kal 
, e Ss: 
οὕτω γίγνεσθαι τὸν σμικρὸν ἄνθρωπον μέγαν OURO! mOme 
7 > c= , A 7 ς ͵ 
weeny ov δοκῶ σοι μέτριως 5 Kory, Epn 0 Κέβης. 


of / ~ ~ 
Σκέψαι δὴ καὶ τάδε ἔτι. wun yap ἱκανῶς μοι δοκεῖν, 


ὡς οὐδενί γε πράγματι. In the Memorabilia, the aversion of Socrates to 
such physical studies is founded chiefly upon a pious fear of intruding 
ito the secrets of the gods (IV. 7, 5). This is a point of difference 
naturally to be expected in the practical and pious Xenophon from the 
more theoretical Plato, who, by his Pythagorean studies, had become 
imbued with a more just and enlarged notion of the capabilities of 
astronomical and physical studies generally, than, as Grote (VIII. p. 
578) remarks, either Socrates or Xenophon possessed. 


D. (1.) διὰ τὸ] On διὰ with ace. where we might expect genitive, 
see Bigg on Thue. I: 83. It indicates the condition, while the gen. indi- 
eates means. Perhaps = ‘on basis of \——(4.) τὰ αὐτῶν οἰκεῖα ἑκάστοις 
προσγένηται] The physiological principle is from Anaxagoras, who held 
that, as cosmos was the union of the homogeneous Primaries (τὰ ὁμοιομερῆ) 
and chaos their separation, so all bodies were produced by the congrega- 
tion of similar particles ; that bone was formed by a number of bony 
particles, and that every organic aggregate consisted of a combination of 
minor types of itself.* Arist. de Gener. Animal. I. 18, 16, ὁ αὐτὸς yap λό- 
γος ἔοικεν εἶναι οὗτος τῷ ᾿Αναξαγόρου, τῷ μηθὲν γίγνεσθαι τῶν ὁμοιομερῶν 
... ᾿Αναξαγόρας μὲν γὰρ εὐλόγως φησὶ σάρκας ἐκ THs τροφῆς προσιέναι ταῖς 
σαρξίν. Compare Lucr. I. 830, ‘Nunc et Anaxagore scrutemur Homceo- 
meriam ... - Ossa videlicet e pauxillis atque minutis Ossibu’, sic et 
de pauxillis atque minutis Visceribus viscus gigni’. Cf. also Cic. Acad. 
11. 37.——((7.) οὐ δοκῶ σοι μετρίως ;] μετρίως is equivalent to ἱκανῶς 
in next clause; 1.6., with sufficient reason. Cf. Stallb. Legg. 863 A. 
Socrates says, I was in those days perfectly satisfied with observing 


* The modern doctrine of assimilation, propounded by Goethe, as the basis of 
physiology, whereby the same type is regarded as traceable in every part, for example, 
of a vegetable organism, in stalk, and leaf, and flower, bears a close resemblance to the 
Homeomereia of Anaxagoras. Cf. Goethe’s Morphologie, p. 193, where Goethe refers 
directly to the analogy of his principle to that of Anaxagoras, 


Unsatisfac- 
toriness of 
these Theo- 
ries. 
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τ 3 4 = Led \ of of lA 
ζων éivat a UT") ΤῊ κεφαλῃ, Καὶ UiniToG τὐ ποῦ Seay ἘΠῚ ὝΕ 
΄ ᾽ , Ν , τὸ ΄ - > ‘ , 
TOUTWY ἑναργέστερα 3 ΠΟ δέκα μει EOOKEL τὼ» OKTW πλείονα 
μὰ Ἀ Ν , > = - \ Ν ay - 
ειναι διὰ TO δύο auTOLC προσθεῖναι, καὶ τὸ ἱπηχυ του 
, ~ s Ν Ν td , 5 py Te , - 
πηχύυαιου μεῖζον ειναι διὰ το ημισει αὐτου ὑπερέχειν, Νῦν 
\ 7 of ¢ - , ~ \ 3 - , 
δὲ δή, Epn ὁ Κέβης, τί σοι δοκεῖ περι AUTWY 5 ΠῸόρρω που, 
» Ν ”? Drm iS, - 7 \ , ae Ν 
εφη, Vv?) At ELLE ει TOU οἴεσθαι περι TOUTWY του THY 


Ἄν InN, er > > Pw ’ ~ , ‘ c 
alT lav εἰδέναι, oc ε οὐκ αποὸξ μαι ἑμαύτου οὐδὲ ω 
! ς, 
> ep τ “ x Ν ἃ κι 
ἐπειδὰν Evel - TC mpooly Vs oj iO) ἐν ῳ προσετέθη δύο γέ- 
Ν ν \ τῇ Ν Ν , 
yover, ἢ TO προστεθὲν και @ προσετέθη διὰ ΤῊ» πρύσθεσιν 
Ὁ ~ e , > 7, γ΄ Ν ᾿ ω \ 
TOU ἑτέρου τῳ ἑτέρῳ δύο EVEVETO * θαυμάζω yap ει, OTE μὲν 


Saat? > ~ \ > , - A MU a Leap Ξ- \ 
EKATEPOV QUT WY Kwpeee ἀλλήλων nv, Εν αρ εἑκατέρον VY Και 


phenomena without attaining to the cause ; but the phenomena yielded 
no higher result than such as this, that one man is a head taller than 
another ; that ten is larger than eight by the addition of two, and so 
forth. These were phenomena, but he was not, by the observation of 
them, nearer to the constituting cause. (In μείζων αὐτῇ τῇ κεφαλῇ, 
there probably lies an allusion to μείων μὲν κεφαλῇ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος in 
Homer, 1]. III. 193.) 


E. (6.) Πόρρω mov] That I am far, indeed, from thinking that I 
know the cause of any of these things.——-(7.) ὅς ye οὐκ ἀποδέχομαι ἐμαυ- 
τοῦ] The purport of this may be thus expressed. ‘When it is said 
that one added to one (i.e, A + B) becomes two, I cannot bring myself 
to accept as an explanation, either that A has become two by the addi- 
tion of B, or that B, the one added, and A, the original to which it 
was added, become two by addition. Neither of the ones was two ; 
how can they be called two by being put together? If, again, we look 
at the effect of division, we speak of two as resulting from the division 
of one: how comes it that two may be thus produced by such opposite 
processes as addition and division?’ As Olympiodorus expresses it,— 
εἰ τἀναντία εἴδη αἰτία τοῦ αὐτοῦ οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο, πῶς ἥ τε σύνοδος καὶ ἡ 
σχίσις, ἐναντίαι οὖσαι, τὸ αὐτὸ ποιοῦσιν; The comic poet Theopompus 
(Fragm. p. 306 Ed. Didot) laughed at these subtleties regarding one and 
two, and it must be confessed that these inquiries after ‘the why even 
of the why,’ are chiefly valuable as exercises in metaphysical discussion. 
Socrates employs them here to show that even the Pythagorean theory 
of γένεσις and φθορά as resolvable into addition and subtraction (1.6., 
numerical operations) was, after all, merely mechanical, explaining 
Causation by mere juxtaposition, 
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OTOTE τις φαινοιτο ἀνθρωπος TapaoTac μέγας σμικρῳ μει- E 
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» 0 : \ ? > ͵ , 
ουκ στὴν TOTE δύο, ἐπεὶ ὃ ἐπλησίασαν ἀλλήλοις, αὕτὴ ἄρα 
᾿ , - ἰς ῳ». ol 
atTia αὐτοῖς ἐγένετο δύο γενέσθαι riers | ξύνοδος του πλησίον 
> , ~ A 
ἀλλήλων τεξηναι. οὐδέ YE we, ἐών Ttl¢ eV διασχίσῃ, δύνα- 
»" , ς . > =e f ,ὕ ς U με 
μαι Che πειβεσίαι ως αὐτῇ αὖ alTla γέγονεν, 1) σχίσις, του 
ou , , , Ν , ΩΝ ΄ὕ ΓΙ ΕΓ ἘΣ ὃ 
vO yEyovevat “ evavT.d yep γίγνεται Ἢ TOTE αἰτία TOV vO 
, ΄ ? , 
γίγνεσθαι νΝ TOTE μὲν γὰρ ὅτι ξυνήγετο πλησίον ἀλλήλων 


\ 0 an ; ε Z ἢ) ; SS “ 5 ΄, 5 Ἑ ΓΕ 
Kal προσξτι ἘΠ Ο Ἐἴ Epol ἑτέρῳ, Vu) OTL aT aVETE t Kal χώρι 
“ ᾿ ᾽ ery) > 7) ᾽ e A , ς 

ζεται ἑτερον ap ἑτέρου. οὐδέ γε δι O τα ey γιγνέξται WC 

, , ᾽ , PPA | 7 ᾽ 

ἐπίσταμαι ἔτι πείθω ἐμαυτόν, οὐὸ ἄλλο οὐδὲν EVEL λόγῳ δι 

Ὁ iy x 5 7 x +f Ν - Ν a 
Ὁ τι γιγνεται 1) ἀπόλλυται ἢ ἔστι, KATA τουτον τον τρόπον 


> 


τῆς μεθόδου, ἀλλά tu ἄλλον τρύπον αὐτὸς εἰκῆ φύρω, 


“Ξ \ , ~ , 
TOUTOY δὲ οὐδαμῇ T POO LEME, 


97 A. (5.) ἡ ξύνοδος τοῦ πλησίον κ. τ. λ.] τοῦ πλησίον τεθῆναι is 
a Genitive of epexegesis, explaining what is meant by ἡ ξύνοδος, Rid. ὃ 
24. In the next sentence, by a freedom natural to conversation, ὡς is 
repeated twice in dependence on πείθεσθαι, owing to the intervention 
of a clause. 


B. (3.) οὐδέ ye Ov ὅ,τι ἕν γίγνεται] ‘Nor yet can I persuade my- 
self that I understand why one itself is produced (or, 7s one, not, as 
Serranus, why one becomes two, which would have required δύο, and 
caused a vain repetition) ; nor, in a word, do I understand regarding 
aught else, why it is produced, or perishes, or exists, if I follow that 
kind of method (1.6., attention to the merely physical and external), 
but it so chances that I form to myself another method, that which I 
have just described being nowise admissible. The singular expression 
eikn φύρω (applied, in Asch. Prom. 450, to the confused gropings of 
primitive humanity), refers probably to the enthusiasm with which the 
young student committed himself to the ray of light struck out sby 
Anaxagoras, and began to work wp a system by its means for himself. 
That φύρω might bear such a sense, is clear from its association (see 
Vanicek) with φύραω (working up, in the sense of the baker and brewer). 
Cp. Aristoph. Av. 462, προπεφύραται λόγος εἷς μοι, ὃν διαμάτ- 
τειν οὐ κωλύει. Cf. Euthyphro ad. fin., σχεδιάξζω and καινοτομῶ. εἰκῆ 
seems to indicate nothing more than the accidental origin of the gleam 
of light thrown into his mind by the treatise of Anaxagoras.——(8.) ἐκ 
βιβλίου τινός, ὡς ἔφη, AvaEaydpov| Well, having heard one reading from 
a treatise, composed, as that reader informed me, by Anaxagoras. The 
title of this treatise was τὰ Φυσικά, cf. Athenzeus IL. 57 D. It is im- 
portant to observe, in regard to the originality of Socrates, that the 
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97 
Yr , ᾽ ΟῚ ν v4 ᾽ 2 7 
Rapture XLVL Αλλ QKOVOGG μὲν πότε EK βιβλίου τινος, 
with which , ” , ζ΄ , > ΄ \ , « 
Socrates ree ὡς ἔφη, AvaSayopov ἀναγιγνώσκοντος, Kat λέγοντος, we C 
ceived the 
principle pro- 
‘ ~ ai .“ δ΄ - , Ν > 
pounded by ταύτῃ δὴ τῇ atria ἥσθην τε καὶ ἔδοξέ μοι τρόπον τινα εὖ 
Anaxagoras, ee ἵ Su te x ; are Ε ἃ 
that Mind is eyew TO TOV νοὺυν εἰναι πάντων αἴτιον», Kal Hynoauny, εἰ 
the source of eames 
Order and TOU 
Causation. 


” - ’ ς - \ , ld 
apa νους ἔστιν oO ὃ tako σμ WV TE Καὶ TAVYTWY αἰτιος, 


e o ΄ - - ΄ - 
OUTWC EX El » TOY ye VOUY KOOMLOUYTa πάᾶντα [ κοσμεῖν] 5 
ὃ st , “ Ἃ ys 7 2 cy 

Kat ἑκαστον τιθέναι ταὐυτῇ οπῇ αν βέλτιστα EX? ° £6 OUP 

2 ,, Ν wt) - - \ δον “ , 
τις βούλοιτο ΤΠ» αιτιαν ευρειν περι ἑκάστου, oT" Bb fas = 

Ἅ 5 ΄ Was, - - \ , ~ ς - “ 
Tat ἢ ἀπόλλυται 1) ἐστι, Τοῦτο δεῖν περι αὐτου ευρειν, O71) 

7 5 - ᾽ Ἅ [ by » ς - » Ἅ 

βέλτιστον αὐτῷ ΣΟΙ» ἢ Elvat 7 ἄλλο OTLOUY Taoy ely 1) 

- ᾽ \ ἂς - 4 , 5 \ » [οἱ 
ποίειν»" εκ δὲ δὴ του λόγου TOUTOU οὐδὲν ἄλλο σκοτπειν D 


7 > 7, \ \ 5 - ᾽ , \ \ ~ 
TPOonkEly ἀνθρώπῳ Kal περι αὐτου EKELVOU Και περι των 


tone of this passage is against the notion that the acquaintance of 
Socrates with Anaxagoras was one of direct personal intercourse. Cf. 
Brandis, Gr. Rém. Philos. II. p. 11.) 


᾿ς, (2.) νοῦς ἐστιν ὁ διακοσμῶν] διακοσμεῖν is the original word 
used by Anaxagoras in the memorable dictum inscribed by him on the 
corner-stone of Philosophy. Cf. Note M.——(5.) πάντα κοσμεῖν] Her- 
mann brackets κοσμεῖν as unnecessary, and proposes to translate καὶ as 
etiam. It is in favour of his view that there seems a transition from 
πάντα to ἕκαστον, from the general principle to its special application. 
——(6.) τιθέναι] Interesting to note the word emerging which Hero- 
dotus (II. 52) regarded as the origin of θεός. 
του] = αἰτίαν ἑκάστου. Cf. 95 E., περὶ γενέσεως τὴν αἰτίαν. Aristotle 
indicates the ideal desired by Socrates in another, but similar way: 





» ποι ft a) 
(7.) αἰτίαν περὶ ἑκασ- 


Magn. Mor. I. 1, 24, ἐκεῖνος γὰρ (Σωκράτης) οὐδὲν wero δεῖν μάτην 
εἶναι. It is right to observe regarding Aristotle, 1° that he found the 
same deficiency in Plato’s scheme as Plato found in Anaxagoras’s, for, 
as Trendelenburg says (Ar. de Anima, p. 214), ‘Quod Plato in Anaxa- 
gora desideraverat, id ipsum jam Aristoteles in Platone’, 2° To him 
we owe the first clear distinction of the various kinds of causes, formal, 
material, efficient, and final (Poste’s Posterior Analytics, pp. 111-8). 


1. (3.) ἀλλ᾽ ἢ] Cf Rid. ὃ 148.——(7.) κατὰ νοῦν ἐμαυτῷ! A 
teachcr according to my mind, alluding playfully to the importance of 
the word (vods) in the system of Anaxagoras. Such a principle (Nods) 
would have great charms for Socrates, who put Nature after Mind in 
the order of Thought, and said that the sights of External Nature will 
not teach man, unless he first studies his own nature (Pheedr, 230 D.). 
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” > SAN \ oo» \ Ν ,ὕ bg Εἰ 

ἄλλων, ἀλλ Ὧν TO αριστον και τυ βέλτιστον. αναγκΚαιον 

δὲ 7 Ν ay ον - \ ‘ - ioe ‘ , ‘ 
€ €tval TOY auTOY TOUTOY Και TO KELP OV ELOEVaL® τὴν AUTIV 


Ἂς “- ᾽ ,ὕ \ b) ~ ~ 8 ‘ 7 
yao ει) αι ἐπιστήμην περι αὐτῶν. TavTa 1) λογιζόμενος 
- ” 


» ε , ᾽ ὃ δά x - ᾿ς \ 
ἄσμενος εὑρηκέναι WHY Θιδάσκαλον τῆς αιτιᾶας περι τῶν ον- 
Ν - ᾽ δ - vA c 7 ἜΑ, ’, 
των KATA νουν EMaUTW, TOV vacayopay, Kal μοι φράσειν 
- \ , c ~ -᾿7, > ΕΝ ᾽,ὕ 
πρωτον μὲν πότερον 1) yn πλατεῖά ἐστιν ἢ στρογγύλη, 
Ω Ν \ , ? 7, Ν pal \ x > 
ἐπειδὴ δὲ φράσειεν, ἐπεκδιηγήσεσθαι THY alTlay Kal THV αΡν- 
, y ee Any? > Ν » τ , 
aykny, λέγοντα TO αμεινον και OTL αὐτὴν αμέεινον yv τοιαυτὴν 
> \ eae 7) , > ΣΥ͂Σ ᾽ , c 
eétvyat*’ Καὶ εἰ. ἐν μέσῳ pam ειναι αὐτὴν, ἐπεκδιηγήσεσθαι ως 
» = b) Ν ᾽ , Ξ \ 7 ~ > , 
αμεινον ἢ» αὐτὴν ἕν μέσῳ ειναι " Και ξι μοι ταυτα αποφα:- 
΄ ς Lee: ΄ λων, ” 
VOLTO, παρεσκευασμὴν ως OUKETL ποθεσόμενος atTlac ἄλλο 


io \ δὴ “ων \ NL ¢t , ες , 
€looc, Kal y) Kat περι ἡλίου OUTW παρεσκευασμῆν, ωσαυ- 


Hence his own devotion to the study of men in the City, beyond the 
walls of which he seldom appeared.—--(8.) πλατεῖα... ἢ στρογγύλη] 
The former has been taken as indicating generally the position of the 
Ionic school ; the latter that of the Italic. There was, however, such 
a variety of opinion within each of these two great groups of Philoso- 
phers, that it is difficult to affirm that this opinion belongs exclusively 
to the one group, and that other to the other.* 


Ἐν (3.) εἰ ἐν μέσῳ φαίη εἶναι αὐτήν] This question was answered 
in the affirmative by almost all the schools of antiquity. Still, the 
manner in which it is spoken of here, would lead one, even without 
other evidence, to believe that it was a question regarding which there 
was a difference of opinion: and the Pythagoreans, we know from 
other sources, as Arist. de Coelo II. 13, were the leading dissentients, 
holding the Earth not to be in the centre, but to have a planetary 
motion.——(4.) ἦν] Imperfect chosen by Plato to express antecedence 
of the cause to the effect. Trendelenburg refers to it (Ar. de Anima, 
pp. 160-1) as throwing light on ἦν in Aristotle’s τὸ τί ἢν εἶναι. 


98 A. (1.) ὡς οὐκέτι ποθεσόμενος] B. has ὑποθέμενος, the early 
Editions ὑποθησόμενος. The right reading was felicitously restored by 
Heindorf, from a quotation of the passage by Eustathius (p. 1450, 26), 


* Aristotle (de Ccelo IT. 13, 13) says Thales spoke of the earth as floating in its 
primal element, water, ὥσπερ ξύλον. Anaximenes believed the earth to be flat 
(τραπεζοειδής) like a table floating on air, precisely as the sun and moon seemed to 
him flat metallic plates; while Anaximander regarded it as round (σφαιροειδής, ac- 
cording to Diog. Laert. II. 1, 2, but probably for κυλινδροειδής, like τὸ ξύλον of Thales). 
It is among the Pythagoreans that we find the first real traces of a knowledge of the 
sphericity of the Earth. 
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΄ \ , \ ~ ” ” , 
τῶς TEVOOUEVOC, Και σελήνης και τῶν ἄλλων αστρων, Gas 
7 Ν » \ ~ \ ~ ” 
χοὺυς TE πέρι προς ἄλληλα Kal τροπων Kal τῶν ἄλλων 
, ~ =~ 9 ” , ᾽ “ \ μετ 
παθημάτων, 71) ποτε ταᾶυτ ἀμείνον EOTW EKAOTOY Και ποιειν 
Η \ ΤᾺ a , ’ Ν ” > Ν » “ 
Kal πασζχειν a πάσχει. ου γὰρ αν ποτε αυτον Wun, pao- 
΄ὕ - Ν - ist ~ ” N 5 - 
κοντα γε υπὸὺ VOU αυταὰ κεκοσμῆσθαι, ἀλλὴην τινα αυτοις 
ἈΠ ᾽ - nN τῷ , EN er wv ᾽ \ 
atT lav ET EVE VY KEL Ὧ «OTL βέλτιστον αὑτὰ OUTWC EXE ἐστι» 


a » ε ᾽,ὕ ἊΝ bd 8 ? διδό Ν “ἈΕῚ; \ 
ὡσπὲρ EXEL ᾿ ἑκάστῳ ουν αὐτὸν ATOOLOOVYTaA τὴν ALTLAY Και 
~ ~ Ν ε , 7 7 \ Ν Q ~ 
ΚΟΙΝΉ πασι το ἑκάστῳ βέλτιστον ῳμην και τὸ KOWOY πασιν 
᾽ , 2 ta \ 5 nn 2 ? ~ Ν 
ἐπεκδιηγήσεσθαι ἀγαθόν - και οὐκ ay ἀπεδόμην πολλοῦ τας 


ἐλπίδας, ἀλλὰ πώνυ σπουδῃ λαβὼν τὰς βίβλους ὡς τά- 


Ὁ ? “- > , - « , ᾽ , ‘ 
χιίστα ΟΥΌΟΦ Τὸ ἣν ανεγιγνωσκον, tv wc τάχιστα εἰδείην TO 


βέλτιστον καὶ τὸ χεῖρον. 


ΧΙ. “Avo δὴ θαυμαστῆς ἐλπίδος, ὦ ἑταῖρε, ᾧχό- 


who refers to it (memoriter) as an example in Attic of the short vowel 
formation of the future of ποθέω. ποθεσόμενος is accepted by Schanz. 
——(6.) καὶ ποιεῖν] Supply ἃ ποιεῖ, Rid. ὃ 231. Compare the parsi- 
mony as to relative in 81 B. 


B. (3.) οὐκ ἂν ἀπεδόμην] we. «1 would not have bartered my 
expectations for a great deal.’—Cope.——(7.) ἀπὸ δὴ θαυμαστῆς ἐλπίδος] 
ἀπὸ is here highly emphatic, dashed down from, like Icarus. Similar 
modes of expressing disappointment are Euthyphro 15 E., ἀπ᾽ ἐλπίδος 
pe καταβαλών : Phiedr. 228 E., exxpovew twa ἐλπίδος : also beneath, in 
100 D., τούτου ἐχόμενος, οὐκ ἄν πεσεῖν. Tragic form is ἐλπίδος δ᾽ ἀπεσ- 
φάλην, Eur. Iph. A. 749. (The image here is analogous to that m 
Pindar Ol. XII. 6, Hope being an ὄχημα (ef. 85 D., n.) for the voyage 
of Life.) Regarding the subject itself, the same fault is found with 
Anaxagoras in more severe terms in Legg. XII. 967 B., where he is 
spoken of as not having made proper use of his great Intellectual 
Principle (No#s),* and as having, by the neglect of it, left the door 
open to atheistic doctrines (ταῦτ᾽ ἢν τὰ τότε ἐξειργασμένα πολλὰς ἀθεότη- 
ras). Cf. also Legg. X. 886 D., and Schwegler, H. of Phil. p. 29 
(Eng. Ed.). It is still more remarkable what the less spiritual Aristotle 
expresses himself similarly (Metaph. I. 4, 5) regarding Anaxagoras, 


* It is worthy of remark, that the whole of this section of the Phedo drew 
forth the admiration of Leibnitz, on account of the clearuess with which Socrates 
perceived that a science of Physics pre-supposed a deeper source whence its laws 
should proceed than a merely physical cause. ‘C’est Dieu qui est la derniére raison 
de choses, et la connaissance de Dieu n’est pas moins le principe des Sciences, que 
son essence et sa volonté sont les principes des Etres.’ (Leibnitz, Op. Philos. Ed. 
Erdmann, Ὁ. 106.) : 
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ὅδ ᾽ Ν AP SNE \ ᾽ 4 e ~ ” ὃ 
μὴν φερόμενος, ἐπειδὴ προιὼν Kal ἀναγιγνώσκων opw ανὸρα 
- - > , 5) 3. ht ᾽ des 
τῳ μὲν vay οὐδὲν χρώμενον οὐδέ τινας αιτιας ἑπαιτιωμενον 
3 Ν - iN ΄ 5. \ \ 1 Wd \ 
δ TO διακοσμεῖν Ta πραγματα, αεβρας δὲ Kat αἰθέρας και 
v0 ? ΄, \ ἴλλ MA Ἂς ae, » , 
υοᾶτα αιτιωμένον Και a αι πο “ι και ατοτα. και μοι 
23 «ς ΄ὕὔ , [ Xs 7 , “ 
ἔδοξεν ὁμοιότατον πεπονθέναι ὡσπὲερ ἂν εἴ τις λέγων ὅτι 
᾽’ ’ὔ ἱπ gh f 2 
Σωκράτης πάντα οσα πραττει νῳ TPATTEL, Ka “ΕΓ ἘΠΕΞ 


ὧν / A Us ε , “ ᾽ὔὕ J ~ 
Ke pnoac λέγειν τας ALTLAG EKAOTWY WY πράττω, λέγοι τρω- 


τ \ ὃ N ~ ~ ᾽ θάδ ‘0 ¢ ‘ag ! 
TOV μεν οτι ta TduTa νυν ἐνῦαοε καὔύημαι, OTL ουγκειται 


Ν - ᾽ > , \ , \ Ν \ > i? ete 
μου TO σωμα εὖὸό OOTEWY Και νευρων, και Ta μὲν οστα EOTL 

ἣν \ Ν »" \ oe > , ‘ \ ~ 
στερεα και διαφυὰς EXEL χωρις απ ἀλλήλων, τὰ δὲ νευρα 
? , \ ay ey, J Ν > “ Ν 
ola ἐπιτείνεσθαι και ἀνίεσθαι, περιαμπέχοντα Ta ooTa μετα 
- - \ By ἃ c , » , ; ,ὔ > 
των σαρκων και ἑρματοὸς ο SUVEN EL au7Ta° αιωρουμένων ουν 


- > , ᾽ - c “ - - Ως ' 
των OOTEWYV EV ταις αὐτῶν ξυμβολαῖς χαλῶντα Και ὦυντει- 


viz., that his principle of Mind was little more than a magnificent 
μηχανή introduced, like the Deus ex machina, for a temporary end. 
Compare Plutarch’s remarks on the failure of Anaxagoras (Mor. 435 
E.), and Pascal’s parallel complaint as to Descartes having used the 
principle of a Deity ‘pour mettre le monde au movement ; aprés cela 
il wa plus que faire de Dieu’.——(7.) ὁρῶ] Disappointment continuing 
on to time of speaking. Rid. ὃ 89.——(9.) ἄνδρα] = the man. Hein- 
dorf, and Rid. ὃ 38, and οἵ, 58 E. Wytt. and Stallb. render ‘a@ man,’ as 
indicating more disappointment. 


C. (3.) ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ) Rid. ὃ 255.——(8.) διαφυὰς ἔχει χωρὶς ἀπ᾽ 
ἀλλ.}] These bones have ligaments, by which they are mutually attached 
and detached. The term διαφυή is probably the same as διάφυσις in 
Hippocrates, περὶ ἀγμῶν, ὁ. 12, where it is explained by Galen as being 
a ligamento-cartilaginous (νευρο-χονδρώδης) bond, uniting one limb to 
another. Cf. Cicero’s ‘mirabiles commissure ossium’ (Nat. Deor. II. 
55). (In Botany, διαφυή was applied to the section of a plant inter- 
vening between the joints as well as to the joint itself. Cf. Longus, 
Pastoral. p. 9 (Ed. Villoison), in describing the making of a syrinx, 
καλάμους ἐκτεμὼν λεπτούς, καὶ τρήσας Tas τῶν γονάτων διαφυάς.) 


D. (1.) τὰ δὲ νεῦρα] ‘The muscles or sinews (νεῦρα, not nerves in 
our sense, till Galen’s time) are the means, but not the cause, which 
must be sought for in a deeper source’, The irony of the whole 
passage lies in the substitution of the mere description of effects for 
the desiderated explanation of the cause, reminding one of Hamlet’s 
description of the method of music to a man who has no skill to play. 


Lh 


Socrates goes 
on to express 
his disappoint- 
ment at find- 
ing, on far- 
ther inquiry, 
that Anaxa- 
goras ne- 
glected the 
principle he 
had himself 
propounded. 
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~ 7, , me = ? cy ~ 
vovta τὰ νεῦρα κάμπτεσθαί που ποιεῖ οἷόν T εἶναι ἐμὲ νῦν 5 
\ Ν Ν > 7 \ 
τὰ μέλη, καὶ διὰ ταύτην THY αἰτίαν ξυγκαμφθεὶς ἐνθάδε κά- 
\ τ A ~ 7 ς - e ie ’ 
θημαι" καὶ αὖ περι τοῦ διαλέγεσθαι usw ετέρας τοιαῦτας 
ΑΝ λέ ,’ τ ὦ Ν , 
αἰτίας λέγοι, φωνᾶς TE Kal ἀέρας και ἀκοᾶς Kat ἄλλα μυρία 
- » ’ὔὕ 5 , > ~ > 
τοιαῦτα αἰτιώμενος, ἀμελήσας τὰς we ἀληθῶς αἰτίας λέ- E 
ω 3 Ν > , I ΠΣ - 
yew, OTL, ἐπειδὴ ᾿Αθηναίοις ἔδοξε βέλτιον εἶναι ἐμοῦ κατα- 
N ~ vA i ν \ - 
ψηφίσασθαι, διὰ ταῦτα δὴ καὶ ἐμοὶ βέλτιον αὖ δέδοκται 
᾽ ὮΝ 05) θ = \ ὃ , 7 id J Ν 
ἐνθάδε καθῆσθαι, kat δικαιότερον παραμένοντα ὑπέχειν THY 
, a Ἅ ’ ᾽ \ Ν Ν ’ « > iy Ψ' 
δίκην ἣν ἂν κελεύσωσιν" ἐπεὶ νὴ τὸν κύνα, ὡς ἐγῷμαι, πά- 5 
Ἂ - Ν LZ \ Δ 4.3 ~ SN \ J x» 
λαι ay ταῦτα τὰ νεῦρά TE Kal τὰ OoTa ἡ περι Μέγαρα ἢ 99 


“Ψ Ν ᾽ὔὕ , "ἢ / 
Βοιωτοὺς ἦν, ὑπὸ δόξης φερόμενα τοῦ βελτίστου, εἰ μὴ 


Tn the Memorabilia of Xenophon (IV. 3) we find Socrates endeavouring 
to supply the defect he felt in the philosophy of Anaxagoras, and trying 
to trace the presence of a Power in the world infusing τὸ βέλτιστον 
into all arrangements. These first gleanings in the great field of Teleo- 
logy are very memorable, being the earliest attempt at the logical de- 
velopment of the Theistic Argument from ‘ Design’. 


E. (5.) ἣν ἄν] Remarkable as put prospectively and hypotheti- 
rally, though the actual sentence was already pronounced. Rid. ὃ 65 
renders, ‘the penalty, whatever it be, which they have awarded’. 
Hind refers to ἥντιν᾽ ἂν τάττῃ as a similar expression in general terms 
in 99 A.——(5.) νὴ τὸν κύνα] Some remarks on this peculiar expres- 
sion will be found in Note 8. 


99 A. (1.) Μέγαρα ἢ Βοιωτούς] Specified as being the only coun- 
tries touching Attic territory. Cf. Crito 53 B., where Socrates is advised 
to escape, εἰς τῶν ἐγγύτατά Twa πόλεων . . . . ἢ Θήβαζε ἢ Μέγαράδε. 
(In the play of the Acharnians, the first foreign visitors to Diczopolis 
are a Megarian and a Beeotian.) (2.) ὑπὸ δόξης φερόμενα] The 
proof that it was ἃ δόξα, ποῦ ἐπιστήμη, that could persuade to flight, is 
found at large in the Crito.——(3.) κάλλιον εἶναι πρὸ τοῦ φεύγειν] 
On πρὸ after a comparative, ef. Rid. ὃ 165. The two forms of flight 
—one more open, the other more cowardly—are, represented by φεύ- 
yew καὶ ἀποδιδράσκειν.------(θ.) ὅτε... . (8.) ὡς On these, cf. note on 
90 E.——(8.) ὡς μέντοι διὰ ταῦτα ποιῶ] Supply εἰ δέ τις λέγοι before 
ὡς, and οἵ, Rid. § 219. ‘To assert, however, that because of these things 
I do what I do, and that I therefore act with Intelligence (as if the use 
of bones and muscles constituted all that is meant by Intelligence), and 
not from the choice of what is absolutely best—this were deep and 
wide laxity of speech. Mechanical circumstances are not causes, but 
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7 7 \ , ἣν Ν - , \ a 
δικαιότερον ῳμὴν Και κάλλιον εἰναι προ του φευγειν τε καὶ Mlustrations 
3 y Ars PS "5 ᾿ a Shae :. = » whereby he 
ἀποδιδράσκειν υπέχειν TH πόλει δίκην ἡντιν αν ΤαττΤτΉ. ἀλλ elucidates the 
need of a 
deeper notion 
ὅσα of Cause than 
ἐς ΣΑΣ iz ye: ᾿ hi i: that of mere 
ἄλλα ἔχω, οὐκ ἂν οἷός τ ὴν ποιειν τὰ δόξαντά μοι, ἀληθὴη physical Cir- 
A i - ; τ « eS aN 5 1 3 ~ cumstances. 
av λέγοι" ως μέντοι διὰ ταῦτα ποιῶ ἃ ποιῶ Kal TauTa VW 


a \ Ν = δῇ = Nl 7 ? δέ NE 
Ὁ αἰτία μὲν τα TOLAVTA Καλειν lav ατόῖτον" εἰ εὐτις εγοι 


ω »" - ‘ - f Mire? - \ - \ 
OTL ανευ του TA TOLAVTA ἔχειν, και οστὰ Και νευρα Kul 


, > > Ph a 7 = , ε VN \ 
Β πράττω, ἀλλ᾽ ov τῇ τοῦ βελτίστου αἱρέσει, πολλὴ av Kat 
ita eee ” ~ ΄ὕ Ων N Ν δ yee θ a7 
μακρα ρᾳθυμία ειἢὴ του λόγου. TO yep μη ἰελεσύὕαι OLOV 
»--- 5. 6“. ---΄ τ ὦ 8. Ν , re aS, / \ 
τ΄ εἶναι, ὁτι ἄλλο fev TL ἐστι TO αἴτιον τῳ OVTL, ἄλλο δὲ 

> = 7 - Ν » > 7 ? »", » Δ ΝΗ 
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ὅ φαίνονται ψηλαφῶντες οἱ πολλοὶ ὥσπερ ἐν σκότει, ἀλλο- 


must be subservient to some great Intelligence, which alone is the 
moving power in the world of men, the only power with which, accord- 
ing to Socrates, we have primarily to concern ourselves. 


B. (1.) πολλὴ ἂν] On question as to ἂν here, see Rid. § 67.——(2.) 
τὸ γὰρ μὴ διελέσθαι] Socrates speaks here of the danger of inability to 
discern what is a primary cause, and what is merely a secondary cause ; 
or, as it is expressed in the Timeus 46 D., we must not confound the 
cause with the subsidiary cause or instrument (αἴτιον with ξυναίτιον, cf. 
similar distinction in Phileb. 27 A., Politicus 281 D.), as in the δόξα of 
the many. The clause is incomplete without φαῦλον ἂν εἴη or the like 
supplied : in the actual conversation this could be done by a look ora 
gesture. Similar use of the Infinitive in Conv. 177 C., where Stall- 
baum introduces a point of Exclamation (!), which he would introduce 
also here ; ef. Rid. ὃ 85.——(5.) ψηλαφῶντες] According to Heindorf, 
ὃ is object both to ψηλαφῶντες and to προσαγορεύειν. It is preferable 
to consider ψηλαφῶντες as used absolutely, because ὃ refers simply to 
the ξυναίτιον or secondary cause, and this was not what the common 
people had in view in their gropings, although it was what they found 
and felt satisfied with. ψηλαφῶντες ὃ (from ψάλλω and daw, so 
Déderl.), properly signifies feeling, or fumbling among the strings in 


* The use of ψηλαφῶντες here naturally suggests the solemn application of it in 
Acts XVII. 27, where it is applied to the groping of the Heathen after God. The 
passages, however, are in one view not parallel, since in the one the act of groping is 
spoken of with encouragement and as desirable, whereas in the other it is spoken of 
with discouragement, and as undesirable. At the same time, the reasonings of Plato 
in the whole passage, when carried out to their legitimate results, are remarkably in 
harmony with the doctrine of St. Paul on the hill of Mars, inasmuch as they strike at 
the root of Polytheism and Fetichism, which are the worship, the former of secondary, 
the latter of fictitious causes (cf. Empedocl. 239, ὀλίγον τοῦ παντὸς ἰδόντω ν), 
instead of the Primary Cause 
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search of the right note. Compare Aristoph. Pac. 691, Ἔ ψηλαῷφ ὥ- 
μεν ἐν σκότῳ τὰ πράγματα, Nuvi δ᾽ ἅπαντα πρὸς λύχνον βουλεύσομεν. 
——(6.) ἀλλοτρίῳ ὀνόματι] The early Editions have ὄμματι, plausible 
after σκότῳ, and recommended by Reisig, Gd. Col. 142, but it does not 
suit with προσαγορεύω, and is not found in the majority of MSS.—— 
(7.) 6 μέν τις δίνην wepiribeis] Empedocles, who tried to account for 
the fixity of the earth by supposing it to be involved in a vortex, and 
to remain fixed under the revolving heavens. (ὑπὸ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, is taken 
by Wyttenbach in close connection with δίνην ; but this is much less 
natural than Hermann’s view, which connects it with μένειν, in the 
sense of sustinert.) Cf. Arist. de Ceelo 11. 13, 21, of δέ, ὥσπερ Ἔμπε- 
δοκλῆς, (φασὶ) τὴν τοῦ οὐρανοῦ φορὰν .. . . θᾶττον φερομένην τὴν τῆς 
γῆς φορὰν κωλύειν, καθάπερ τὸ ἐν τοῖς κυάθοις ὕδωρ (1.6., like water at 
rest within a cup, when the cup is swung rapidly round). This hypo- 
thesis of a vortex, which reappears in the physical philosophy of the 
Epicureans, attained so early currency as to form the subject of the wit 
of Aristophanes in the Nubes (379), Aivos being introduced as now 
King of the Universe (ἀντὶ Διὸς) in room of Jove. An elegant outline 
of these debates in the Grecian schools is found in Claudian, Mall. 
Theod. Cons. 60—83.——(8.) ὥσπερ καρδόπῳ] The rival hypothesis to 
that of Empedocles was that of Anaximenes, who represented the Earth 
as floating on a sea of air, which it could not displace, precisely as a 
κάρδοπος," or flat trough, floats on a tub of water. Compare Arist. de 
Czelo 11. 13, 16.——(9.) τὴν δὲ rod x. τ. X.] οὕτω and ὡς are correlated, 
and the order is thus: τὴν δύναμιν τοῦ αὐτὰ viv οὕτω κεῖσθαι, ὡς οἷόν τε 
(ἐστὶν αὐτὰ) τεθῆναι βέλτιστα. αὐτὰ, 1.6., the elements of things. 








C. (3.) "λτλανταῇ ‘They think they will find an Atlas (or sup- 
porting cause) stronger than this, which is the true Atlas.” In vain, 


* Aristophanes, in the Nubes (670), plays upon this very word κάρδοπος, which 
would appear to have been a favourite with Socrates, more especially when dealing 
with the Sophists. These persons were apt to be scandalised by the illustrations 
drawn by Socrates, from sources considered by them not to be genteel. Cf. Hippias 
protesting against Socrates talking of a pot (χύτρα), as it was a φαῦλον ὄνομα ἐν σεμνῷ 
πράγματι. (Hipp. Maj. 288 D.) 
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7 TET PAYMATEVUAL, βούλει σοι, ἔφη, ἐπίδειξιν ποιήσωμαι, ὦ 
Κέβης ; Ὑπερφυῶς μὲν οὖν, ἔφη, ὡς βούλομαι. 

XLVI. "Εδοξε τοίνυν μοι, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, μετὰ ταῦτα, 
μ μ 


argues Socrates, for the Atlas they discover will be an effect, and not an 
Efficient Cause.——(5.) δέον ξυνδεῖν] ‘They make no account at all 
(οὐδὲν οἴονται) of that which is truly Good and needful, so as to bind and 
hold together the frame of things.’ On οὐδὲν, Rid. ὃ 6. Cope, however, 
‘conceive that the good and binding’ does, in fact, bind and hold together 
nothing whatever. Cp. the Stoic principle in Diog. Laert. VII. 99, where 
πᾶν ἀγαθόν is δέον, ὅτι συνέχει ἐν οἷς χρή. The verb of duty (det) 
is philologically the same (so ἀμ] 66 Κ) as the verb of binding (δέω). 


D. (1.) τὸν δεύτερον πλοῦν] Taking the second best course, as the 
saying is. The usual explanation of this identifies the sense of devre- 
pos πλοῦς * with δεύτεραι φροντίδες in Eur. Hippol. 436 (cf. Legg. IV. 
723 E.), which ‘second thoughts, though second in order of time, are 
best and ought to be first. This view of δεύτερος πλοῦς is incorrect, 
the true explanation being that it signifies a ‘second resource in default 
of a better, and is applied, not to what is absolutely, but what is rela- 
tively best. The proverb is one from seafaring life, the ancient mariner 
having often, on the failure of the breeze, to resort to the laborious oar. 
Cf. Eustath. p. 1453, 20, δεύτερος πλοῦς λέγεται, ὅτε ἀποτυχών τις 
οὐρίου κώπαις πλέει. So Eustath. p. 661, 48, ὁ τῶν κωπηλα- 
τούντων πλοῦς δεύτερος λέγεται πλοῦς, ὡς πρώτου ὄντος τοῦ 
πλέειν πρὸς ἄνεμον. Having failed in his first voyage, under the 
guidance of the Physicists, Socrates says that he set out by himself on 
a second voyage of discovery in search of a solid Basis of Being, not by 
gazing on the outward world of Matter, but by meditating on the inner 
world of Thought.——(2.) βούλει σοι, ἔφη, ἐπίδειξιν] A touch of irony 
in ἐπίδειξις, the expression for the pretentious display of demonstrative 
power made by the so-called Sophists. By the introduction of βούλει, 
the sentence which had proceeded so far affirmatively, becomes suddenly 
interrogative. ἐπίδειξιν ποι. = ἐπιδέιξωμαι, governing πλοῦν. 


* Plato makes a similar application οἵ δεύτερος πλοῦς in Phileb. 19 C., and com- 
pare Ar., Eth. Nic. IT. 9,4. Cp. Gataker on M. Antoninus IX. 2; also Cic, Tusce. IV. 5, 
where ‘pandere vela orationis’ is opposed to the slower mode of proceeding, viz., ‘ dia- 
lecticorum renis’ (i,¢., δεύτερος πλοῦς). 


Socrates, 
finding all 
previous hy- 
potheses su- 
perficial, is 
thrown back 
on his own 
resources for 
a solution of 
the problem 
of Causation. 
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δή μοι χρῆναι εἰς τοὺς λόγους καταφυγόντα ἐν ἐκείνοις 
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E. (6.) ἴσως μὲν οὖν ᾧ εἰκάζω] Socrates had stated that the study 
of the external world by the senses simply, would not conduct to 
knowledge of Causation, and that the effect of such study would be 
like looking at an eclipse of the sun with the naked eye ; viz., dizziness 
under the dazzling maze of Phenomena (cf. ἰλιγγιᾷ in 76 C., raparropat 
in 100 D; ef. Kant’s discarding of cognition of the Ding-an-sich, and 
Zeller, II. p. 20). Therefore, he goes on to say, as one uses a medium 
in looking at an eclipse, such as the reflection in water or the like, so 
must we proceed regarding the external world, by studying phenomena 
through media or Images, which Images can be nothing else than οἱ 
λόγοι, 1.6., Principles or Reasons intellectually apprehended. This 
simile, however, has the disadvantage of representing the Intellectual 
world as the shadow, and not, what it was to Plato, the reality ; and 
therefore Socrates at once anticipates and corrects a false impression 
that might arise from the use of such a simile. Perhaps, however, the 
process I refer to (viz., τὸ ἐν λόγοις σκοπεῖν) is tn ὦ certain respect not 
parallel with that to which I compare it. For I do not at all admit that 
the man who looks at things in their Principles, sees things a whit more by 
images than one who looks at them in their external effects. ‘Although it 
is true, says Socrates, that those who look at the sun’s reflection in 
water, see a reflection and nothing more, I do not admit that those who 
study to obtain a knowledge of Being through the mediwm of the Prin- 
ciples in the Intellect (of λόγοι), perceive mere reflections of things, and 
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not realities. Therefore the simile I have used is simply an illustra- 
tion indicating that transition, in which I turned from the blinding 
spectacle of ra ἔργα, as studied by the Physicists, to the less remote, 
but not less real, world of of λόγοι, or the Intellectual Principles of 
Things. —Mr. Hind’s elaborate criticism on the above assumes that the 
mental history described belongs also to Plato, but see 96 A. 


100 A. (6.) ἁπάντων] B. and most MSS. insert ὄντων, on which 
see Rid. ὃ 32. Schanz reads τῶν ὄντων.------(θ.) od] Negative repeated, 
Rid. § 263. (‘ No, upon my honour, not particularly well.’—Cope.) 


B. (1.) οὐδὲν καινόν] The doctrine of Ideas his chief καταφυγή. 
Cf. τὸ D.——(2.) οὐδὲν] Rid. ὃ 6.——(3.) ἔρχομαι yap δὴ ἐπιχειρῶν] 
ἐπιχειρήσων more usual, but ἐπιχειρέω has a semi-future meaning in 
itself—(7.) d@ ... . ταῦτα] Relative gliding into demonstrative ; 
ef. Rid. ὃ 236.——(8.) ἐπιδείξειν καὶ ἀνευρήσειν͵]  Hysteron Proteron. 
Rid. § 308. 


C. (1.) ὡς διδόντος σοι x. r..] ‘Assuming that I grant you the 
premises, proceed at once to work out your conclusion.’ ——(2.) ra ἑξῆς 
ἐκείνοις] ‘The conclusion from these premises.’ ἑξῆς governs the dative 
more frequently than the genitive, although akin to ἔχομαι (= follow), 
which takes the genitive. ἐκείνοις, not different from ταῦτα above, 
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Rid. § 49. On ἐὰν after σκόπει, Rid. § 64.——(7.) αἰτίας τὰς σοφάς] 
Those subtle causes advanced by the Physical Philosophers. 


D. (1.) ἢ χρῶμα εὐανθὲς ἔχον] «e., Such a one describes mere 
phenomena. The common reading has ὅτι inserted after the first ἢ, 
which necessitates resort to the supply of ἐστι along with the participle, 
in this instance a clumsy resource. The above is the reading of B. (in 
first hand), ἔχον being equivalent to ὅτι €yet.——(3.) ἁπλῶς καὶ ἀτέχνως 
καὶ ἴσως εὐήθως] There is a gradation of modesty as he approaches the 
mention of ἐμαυτῷ: ἀτέχνως is here artlessly, not ἀτεχνῶς (omnino). 
(5.) παρουσία εἴτε κοινωνία] From this passage, as well as from the 
Parmenides 130 E.—132, 133 D., Stallbaum observes, that it is plain 
that Plato had a difficulty in finding a term to bridge over the gulf 
between the absoluteness of the Idea and the relativity of its concrete 
Phenomenon,* or to express the mode whereby, for example, Beauty, 
which is one and indivisible, can be found inhabiting Beautiful Things, 
which are many and divisible. The next clause labours under a 
difficulty in the reading. The third εἴτε is bracketed by Schanz, but 
is easily explained by the abrupt winding up of enumeration by a 
covering clause, Rid. ὃ 257. Wyttenbach proposed προσαγορευομένη 
unnecessarily. προσγενομένη is made, by a kind of hyperbaton, to agree 
with κοινωνία, instead of rod cakov.——(6.) ὅπῃ δὴ καὶ ὅπως] Cf. AEsch. 
Prom. V., 875, ὅπως δὲ xaan, ταῦτα δεῖ μακροῦ χρόνον εἰπεῖν .-------(6.) 











οὐ γὰρ ἔτι τοῦτο διϊσχυρίξζομαι] Socrates says he does not mean to define 
farther or more minutely that point (viz., the nature of the connection) 
but simply to insist on this, as the τὸ ἀσφαλές (101 D.), that it is by 


* The connection between the Ideal ‘One’ and the Phenomenal ‘ Many’ finds 
exemplification (according to the Parmenides 131 A.), in such concepts as that of Day, 
which, while it is one and the same, yet exists in many places, and to many persons, 
at once, without thereby being divided from itself ; 50 4150 with the /dea. 
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τινα φαίη ἕτερον ἑτέρου TY κεφαλῃ μείζω εἶναι, καὶ τὸν 
> ’ὕ = 5 ἐπεὶ ’ ᾽ 4 3 Ν , Ἃ Ὁ“ 
ἐλάττω τῷ αὐτῷ τούτῳ ἐλάττω, ἀλλὰ διαμαρτύροιο ay τι 
i Ἅ - - 6 
σὺ μὲν οὐδὲν ἀλλο λέγεις ἢ ὅτι τὸ μὲν μεῖζον πᾶν ἕτερον 
\ Ἱ ΄- Ν, \ ~ 
ἑτέρου οὐδενὶ ἄλλῳ μεῖζόν ἐστιν ἢ μεγέθει, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 


μεῖζον, διὰ τὸ μέγεθος, τὸ δὲ ἔλαττον οὐδενὶ ἄλλῳ ἔλαττον 


Beauty all the beautiful things become what they are. (Hence the 
censure of Aristotle (Metaph. I. 6, 4) on Plato and the Pythagoreans, as 
neglecting to face the problem of explaining this connection between 
the Phenomenal Effects and those @ priori Forms, to which the name of 
Numbers was given by the Pythagoreans, and Ideas by Plato: τὴν μέντοι 
ye μέθεξιν ἢ μίμησιν, ἥτις ἂν εἴη τῶν εἰδῶν, ἀφεῖσαν ἐν Kowa ζητεῖν. CF. 
also Ar. Met. I. 9, 14, de Gen. et Corr. II. 9, 5, in both of which direct 
reference is made to the ‘ Pheedo’.) 


101 A. (1.) διαμαρτύροιο ἂν] Socrates finds fault with the common 
phraseology as being unphilosophical, whereby qualities and properties 
are attributed because of outward appearances, and not by the actual 
possession of the qualities and properties. The means, he argues, is 
put for the cause ; the manifestation for the Essence. ‘Thus, in regard 
to stature, a man is said to be taller than another by the head, but the 
head cannot be the cause or principle, it is only the means of reckoning 
or reaching an estimate, and you would protest against being supposed 
to regard the head itself as the principle, because you would have a 
salutary fear of being met with the objection that, if three men were 
compared together, one would be found intermediate between the other 
two, and this intermediate man would be said to be larger than the 
one, but smaller than the other, by the head; which is absurd, be- 
cause the head cannot be supposed to be the cause of one being both 
smaller and greater at the same time: and secondly, because, the 
head being small relatively to the body, it is absurd to say that a 
small thing (σμικρῷ τινι) can be the cause of greatness in one object 
over another. There must, therefore, be some supersensuous property 
possessed by and inherent in objects, and partaken of by them, to 
which we give such names as magnitude (μέγεθος) and smallness (σμι- 
Kporns).” 

18 
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Ἃ 7, \ ὃ ΝΕ - o Ν x 7 

ἢ σμικρότητι, και Cla τοῦτο ἔλαττον, διὰ τὴν σμικρύτητα, d 
3 , iy 7 UJ ? , Ὁ» > 7 

pol OUVMEVOC, Olal, μὴ TLE GOL εναντιος λόγος απαντησΉ; 


ON oe oe / 7 = = \ ? 7 -- 

ξεαν ΤΉ κεφαλῃ μείζονά τινα Pye εἰναι Kal ἐλάττω, πρωτον 
\ “- ᾽ ~ Ν - - ε \ Sf, oS 

μὲν τῷ αὐτῷ TO μεῖζον μεῖζον εἰναι καὶ τὸ ἔλαττον ἔλαττον, 

Υ - i NS γ, = ” ἈΝ iZ (ζ "Ἢ \ 

ereiTa TH κεφαλῃ σμικρᾳ OVvoy τον μείζω μειζω εἰναι, Και 


- δὴ J Uy Ν = J Ν a AaB 
TOUTO ON τέρας EWA, TO σμικρῳ τινι μέγαν τινά EWal* ἢ 


οὐκ ἂν φοβοῖο, ταῦτα; καὶ ὁ Κέβης γελάσας, "Eywye, 
ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν, ἢ δ᾽ Oc, τὰ δέκα τῶν ὀκτὼ δυοῖν πλείω 
»« vw" ca J 
εἶναι, Kai διὰ ταύτην τὴν αἰτίαν ὑπερβάλλειν, φοβοῖο ἂν 
λέγειν, ἀλλὰ μὴ πλήθει καὶ διὰ τὸ πλῆθος ; καὶ τὸ δίπη- 5 
- ͵ c , ~ > 3 ᾽ > , © 
χυ τοῦ THXVALoOV ἡμίσει μεῖζον εἰναι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μεγέθει ; ο 
αὐτὸς yap που φύβος. Lavy γε, ἔφη. Ti δέ; ἑνὶ ἑνὸς 


7 ‘ , ae CY ~ , ͵ Ἅ 
προστεθέντος Τὴν πρύσθεσιν αἰιἰτιαν ειναὶι TOV δύο γενέσθαι 1) 


B. (1.) τέρας] = ‘prodigy’. Same use in Parm. 129 B., Theet. 
163 D.——(8.) ἑνὶ ἑνὸς προστεθέντος] “ When one is added to one, two 
is produced, not by juxta-position, but by duality being introduced.’ 


C. (2.) μέγα ἂν βοῴης] Plutarch (Mor. 1058 D.) uses the same ex- 
pression regarding the professions of the Stoics. ὁ δὲ ἐκ τῆς Στοᾶς 
βοῶν μέγα kal κεκραγώς, Ἐγὼ μόνος εἰμὶ βασιλεύς .----Υου, would loudly 
protest that you cannot conceive each thing arising in any other way than 
as it partakes of the particular Essence of which it is ὦ partaker. τῆς 
ἰδίας οὐσίας = τῆς ἰδέας, the universal manifesting itself in, but prior to, 
the particular, so that the former is an οὐσία (Seyn), the latter a γένεσις 
(Werden). Cf. 100 D., note.——(9.) κομψείας ἐῴης ἂν χαίρειν] Such 
refinements you would let alone (i.e., such as seem to explain, as if they 
were causes, when they are only effects or phenomena), leaving to others 
wiser than you the privilege of using them in reply, when asked for the 
cause. There is an allusion probably to the practical advice given to 
the wsthetical Amphion, in the Antiope of Euripides, Τοιαῦτ᾽ ἄειδε καὶ 
δύξεις φρονεῖν Σκάπτων, ἀρῶν γῆν, ποιμνίων ἐπιστατῶν, “Addo τὰ 
κομψὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἀφεὶς σοφίσματα, Ἔξ ὧν κενοῖσιν ἐγκατοικήσεις 


δύμοις. 


D. (1.) δεδιὼς ἂν, τὸ dey.| Afraid, as the saying is, of your own 
shadow, i.e, with utmost caution. Cf. Ὁ. Cic. Pet. Cons. II. 9: ‘Um- 
bram suam metuit’. Cie. ad Att. XV. 20.—-—(2.) ἐχόμενος ἐκείνου] 
Adhering firmly to that impregnable position in the principle, viz., ὅτι τῷ 
καλῷ αὐτῷ πάντα τὰ καλὰ γίγνεται καλά, cf. 100 1). On οὕτως following 
a participle, like an apodosis after a protasis, cf. 61 C., n. (3.) εἰ δέ 
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PHAIDO. £39 


, Ν , , »ὶ - nn , \ ; = ε' 
C διασχισθέντος τὴν σχισιν ουκ evAa[3o10 av λέγειν ; kat Continuation 


σι 


- 


, Ἃ / (a > Ξ- » “ 
μέγα ἂν Bowne, ὅτι οὐκ οἶσθα ἄλλως πὼς EeKaoTOV γιγνο- 
Ἃ Ἂς - 707 ep? ἘΣ a ὯΝ ΄ 
μένον 1) μέτασχον THC ἰδίας ουσιας εἑκαστου OU ὧν μετασχΊ; 
Ny as , > 7 ” Ν ony: - bi ,ὕ 
και ἐν TOUVTOLGC Οὐκ EK ELC ἄλλην τινα αἰτιαν TOV vo yeve- 
> ᾽ x ‘ - ,ὔ ΄ \ eo ’, 
σθαι ἀλλ ἢ τὴν THC δυάδος μετασχεσιν, καὶ δεῖν τούτου 
= Ν , 7 \ ᾽, CA Ab , 
μετασζχειν τα μέλλοντα δύο ἔσεσθαι, Kal μόνα oc O ay μέλλῃ 
ὰ » Ν δὲ , ,ὕ \ Hz een ‘ 
εν ἔσεσθαι, Tag Of σχίσεις ταὐυτὰας και προσύὕξσεις και τὰς 
XX Ν , Ι ’ 3 , Ἃ , \ 2.6 
αλλας τας τοιαυτας κομψείας EWN αν χαιρειν, παρεις απο- 
} —— ae , Ny =. IN = Ν " x 
κρίνασθαι τοις σεαυτου σοφωτέροις " OV ὁε CEOLWE ἂν, TO 
7 Ν ε - Ν \ Ν > ͵ > va 
λεγόμενον, τὴν εαυτοῦυ σκιαν Καὶ THY απειρίαν, EYO- 
3, , - ᾿ - - « 7ὕ ¢ i > 
μένος. EKELVOU TOU ἀσφαλοῦς TNC ὑποθέσεως, οὑὕτῶς κιπο- 


, 5, > y πὶ - - ς ΥΣ »" \ , 
κριναιο αν. εἰ δέ τις αὐτῆς THE ὑποθέσεως EXOLTO, χαιρειν 
«........Δ.....-.-. ὦ 
| ne eum 4 


Lng Ἃ \ > > , “ ΕΝ ν > ¢ 
EwNC ἂν και οὐκ ATOKPWALO, EWC ἂν Ta aT EKEWNEG ορμη- 


τις αὐτῆς τῆς ὑποθέσεως ἔχοιτο] In this clause ἔχομαι, being used of the 
impugner, has the unusual sense of assail, which is the more remark- 
able, as it follows immediately after ἐχόμενος in the ordinary sense. 
Ast proposed to get rid of this difficulty by reading, instead of αὐτῆς 
τῆς, ἄλλης τινὸς, Which, however, destroys the continuity of the thought. 
Madvig conjectures ἐφοῖτο (1.6. ἐφεῖτο), and so Wohlr. and Schanz. The 
least difficulty is to accept ἔχοιτο in that unusual sense, much as ἅπτο- 
pat, in 86 D., has the meaning of assail, the opposite of what it has in 
64 A.——(5.) ἕως dy| The presence of ἂν has been contrasted with its 
absence above in ἕως... . ἔλθοις, and Cope renders the one ‘until 
you had examined,’ the other, ‘until you arrived’. The first ἕως dy is 
most easily explained as ἕως ἂν σκέψῃ of conj. attracted into opt. by the 
principal clause. Cf. ἕως ἂν in 108 C. (In 59 D. opt. after ἕως is one 
of iteration.) The gist of the whole passage may be thus given. ‘If 
any one should attack the principle you advance, you would let the 
attack pass,* until you should have satisfied yourself whether your 
conclusions drawn from it are in your judgment mutually consistent or 
otherwise ; and then, when you were called on to give the grounds for 
that very principle, you would proceed in the same way, having laid 
down another principle, such as might appear most stable among prin- 
ciples more general and comprehensive, until you should arrive at 
something satisfactory.’ In this passage some Commentators have sup- 
posed a profound meaning to lurk under τὶ ἱκανόν, as if it indicated 


* A certain analogy to this course is found in the Meno 86 E., where Socrates 
throws out a certain view, or ὑπόθεσις, of Virtue, and then says to Meno, συγχώρησον 
ἐξ ὑποθέσεως σκοπεῖσθαι, equivalent to, ‘Allow me to verify this principle, and to see if 
it applies’. 


of the expo- 
sition of the 
same princi- 
ple, which is 
illustrated by 
a variety of 
examples. 
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,ὔ > , ~ - ᾽ ‘ 
Phedo θέντα σκέψαιο, εἰ cot ἀλλήλοις ξυμφωνεῖ ἢ διαφωνεῖ" ἐπειδὴ 
pauses briefly<., 5 , ee , διδό VG ε , Ἂ διὸ , 
inthenarra, δὲ ἐκείνης αὐτῆς δέοι σε διδόναι γον, ὡσαύτως αν διδοίης, 
tion, before 
entering on 
a ac , “ ᾽ , ε Ν Ὁ \ 7 Ἃ »Ἅ 
sea ea φαίνοιτο, ἕως ἐπὶ TL ἱκανὸν ἔλθοις, ἅμα δὲ οὐκ ἂν φύροιο, E 
10n 0 e 
. ε > , , - 5 - , \ 
Argument  Wo7TEp OL ἀντιλογικοί, περι τε τῆς ἀρχῆς διαλεγόμενος και 
which Socra- 5 ὦ ἢ ς ῃ » ΄ , ~ ” c 
tes founded τῶν εξ EKELWNC ὡρμημένων, εἴπερ βούλοιό τι τῶν ὄντων εὖὑ- 


ἄλλην αὖ ὑπύθεσιν ὑποθέμενος, ἥτις τῶν ἄνωθεν βελτίστη 


th re. - ᾿ ͵ \ \ / b] ‘ > \ , , 
Cae oe pew. εκεινοῖς μὲν yap Lda WC οὐδὲ εἰς πέρι τουτου λόγος 
7 3 , ε \ Ν - Ν ͵ «ς - , ~ 
mats οὐδὲ φροντίς * ικανοι yap ὑπο σοφιας OMOV TAYTA κυκωντες 5 


[) nw, ? \ ς “- 3 ͵ Ν ’ A a - 
ὅμως δύνασθαι αὐτοι αὑτοῖς ἀρέσκειν " σὺ δ᾽, εἴπερ εἰ τῶν 
φιλοσόφων, οἶμαι ἂν ὡς ἐγὼ λέγω ποιοῖς. ᾿Αληθέστατα, 102 
ἔφη, λέγεις, 6 τε Σιμμίας ἅμα καὶ ὁ Κέβης. 

ΕΧ. Νὴ Δία, ὦ Φαίδων, εἰκότως γε θαυμαστῶς 
γάρ μοι δοκεῖ ὡς ἐναργῶς τῷ καὶ σμικρὸν νοῦν ἔχοντι εἰπεῖν 


> - ~ 
EKELVOC ταῦὔυτα. 5 


what Plato elsewhere regards as the all-comprehending idea of the Good 
(τὸ ἀγαθόν), and have therefore referred to such expressions as ἀρχὴ 
ἀνυπόθετος in Pol. VI. 510 C., and 511 B., τὸ ἄτμητον in Pheedr. 277 C., 
and to the fact that in Phileb. 20 D., τὸ ἀγαθόν is said to be supremely 
ἱκανόν. The insuperable objection to understanding τὶ ἱκανόν in this 
lofty sense, besides the difficulty arising from the casualty of its men- 
tion, is contained in the word ὡσαύτως, which implies that, as the first 
process recommended, viz., the verification of the results (ra ὁρμηθέντα) 
is a deductive process, so the second process recommended, whereby 
the principle under consideration shall be shown to be contained in 
some other more comprehensive and less disputable principle, is also 
(ὡσαύτως) a deductive process. The success of the last process whereby 
the combated hypothesis shall be shown to be a leading link in a chain 
of mutually dependent sequences, is all that is meant by τὶ ἱκανόν. 
By this view of the passage, it is not meant to be denied that the 
Platonic Philosophy contemplated all truths and existences as resolv- 
able into an Ultimate Essence, denominated the ‘idea of the Good :’ 
all that is denied is the presence of that conception in the present 
passage. (On the logical expression τὰ ἄνωθεν, 1.6., the general as 
opposed to the particular, ef. Arist. Anal. Post. I. 20, 1, λέγω δὲ ἄνω 
μέν, τὴν ἐπὶ TO μᾶλλον (κατηγορίαν) κάτω δὲ τὴν ἐπὶ TO κατὰ μέρος). 


E. (1.) ἅμα δὲ οὐκ ἂν φύροιο] φύροιο, which some take as passive 
(drift), it is better to regard as of the middle voice (get oneself 
muddled), cf. ὁμοῦ πάντα κυκᾶν following. Schanz conjectures φύροις, 
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- τ Im ~ - 
PATA. Tavu μὲν ουν, ὦ Kyéxparec, Kal πᾶσι τοις 
- » y 
Tapovow ἔδοξεν. 
- \ q ~ ~ ~ ~ > 
EX. Και yap ἡμῖν τοις ἀποῦσι, νῦν δὲ ἀκούουσιν. 
> τ - 
ἀλλὰ τίνα δὴ nv τὰ μετὰ ταυτα λεχθέντα; 
Ξ- \ = - 
L. @AIA. Ὡς pev ἐγὼ οἶμαι, ἐπεὶ αὐτῷ ταῦτα 
- " ~ ’ ~ \ 
ξυνεχωρήθη, καὶ ὡμολογεῖτο εἶναί τι ἕκαστον τῶν εἰδῶν καὶ 
“4 > te 3 ~ , A > 
τούτων τἄλλα μεταλαμβάνοντα αὐτων TOUTWY τὴν εἐἑπῶωνυ- 
, A Ν δὴ Ν - > 7, ? on s a 
flay loyew, TO ON μετὰ ταῦτα YPWwTA, Eu en, ἡ ος, 
- er ING a 43 > “ > , Ss if ‘ = 
TavTa οὕτω Λέγεις, AP οὐχ, ταν ξιμμιαν Ξωκρατους gue 


ιείζω εἶναι, Φαίδωνος δὲ ἐλάττω, λέγεις TOT εἶναι ἐν τῷ 
! x ! 
SS , 2 ’ \ , θ \ if » 

ἱμμίᾳ ἀμφότερα, καὶ μέγεθος καὶ σμικρότητα ; ” Kywye. 
> [εὐ Ε] - 

Αλλὰ γάρ, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, ὁμολογεῖς τὸ τὸν Σιμμίαν ὑπερέχειν 
- ΄ὕ > ε - ε,, , “ \ VAS 
Σωκράτους οὐχ ὡς τοῖς ρήμασι λέγεται οὕτω καὶ τὸ ἀλ- 


A: : o ; ἫΝ ΄ lee Ss , ς / 7 
HVEC exe, OU yee που πεφυκέναι ιμμιαν ὑπερέχειν TOUTW 


unnecessarily and against the MSS.——(2.) οἱ ἀντιλογικοί] Cf. 90 C. 
οἱ περὶ τοὺς ἀντιλογικοὺς λόγους διατρίψαντες. 


102 A. (1.) οἶμαι] On its attractive power to attach ἄν, cf. Don. 
N. Crat. § 187. (3.) νὴ Δία] Mr. Hind justly observes that this short 
interlude is a sign that we have reached the crisis of the argument. 
——(10.) ὡς μὲν ἐγὼ οἶμαι] To the best of my remembrance. This use of 
οἶμαι, as in Protag. 336 D., is nearly equivalent to μέμνημαι : cf. 59 B. 





B. (1.) εἶναί τι ἕκαστον τῶν εἰδῶν] ‘That each of the Ideas has a 
certain real existence, and that phenomena receive such and such a 
name, according as they partake of those very Ideas,’ 1.6.. that ra δίκαια 
are so called, as partaking of the supersensuous Idea τὸ δίκαιον inhering 
therein, ra καλὰ by αὐτὸ τὸ καλόν, etc. The same doctrine is stated in 
Parmen. 130 A. and 132 D., in almost the same words, and also with 
εἶδος, as here, in the sense of ἰδέα. On τἄλλα as the phenomenal, cf. 75 
E., note-——(6.) ἀμφότερα] Herodotus uses not only μεγάθεϊ μέγας 
but μεγάθεϊ σμικρός (Blakesley, Herod. 1. 51).——(7.) τὸ τὸν Σιμμίαν ὑπε- 
péxew Σωκρ.] ‘In the statement, Simmias exceeds Socrates, the truth is 
not exactly as the words convey it. For you do not mean to say, that 
Simmias is taller than Socrates by virtue of his being Simmias, but by 
the tallness which he happens to possess.’ (With this difficulty as to 
μέγεθος compare the similar one as to ὄγκος in Theeet. 155 B., and cf. 
Cpb. in loc. In common speech, the rigid accuracy of dialectics is not 
preserved, so that contrary predicates come to be affirmed regarding one 


Argument 


VE 


Development 
of the last 
formal argu- 
ment for per- 
petuity of 
Existence, in 
opposition to 
Cebes’ view 
of a limited 
and termin- 
able exist- 
ence. 
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ne , δ ? nN “- 7, ἃ Ἂν ᾽} >a? 
piled τῳ Σιμμίαν Elval, ἀλλὰ τῳ μεγέθει oO τυγχάνει ἘΧΟΨΥ ovo 


The argu- 5 "ον ΄ὕ 7 ς Ss , N ‘ ’ , 
ment is ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι σμικρότητα EXEL ὁ LWKPATNE πρὸς TO ξκεινου 
founded on > ~ > GM oS 

fie punciole μέγεθος ; ᾿Αληθῆ. Οὐδέ γε αὖ ὑπὸ Φαίδωνος ὑπερέχεσθαι 


that,asthe τ ὅτι Φαίδων ὁ Φαίδων ἐστίν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι μέγεθος ἔχει ὃ 
Idea is the a 


true cause of Φαίδων πρὸς τὴν Σιμμίου σμικρύτητα ; "ἔστι ταῦτα. Ο- 
phenomena, τ Cs ἢ ; ; - Σ \ ᾿ 
nocauseor TWC apa oO “ἰμμια ΓΕ ET WVUILLAY EXEL σμικρος TE και peyac 
influence 5 ? ͵ Ἂ > , - \ a a G , 
from beyond cual, ἕν μέσῳ ων ἀμφοτέρων, του μὲν τῳ μέγεθει ὙΠ ΈΡΈΧΕΙΝ 
itself can Ἐς 
overpower it, 
A 7 ς ΄ τ “ 7, a a 
or affect its τὸς παρέχων ὑπερέχον. Kal apa μειδιάσας, ἔοικα, εφη, 
own essence. _ ~ Nanos 2 Ἶ ἈΝ ἦ Ξ Σ 
Και ξυγγβαφικὼως εἐβειν, αλλ ουν EX él γε που ὡς λέγω. 


μ᾿ NM , c ͵7 a Ss , ς SS , > , 
αὖ Φωκρατους ὑπερέχειν, OTL Σωκράτης ὁ Σωκράτης εστίν, 


- » τὰν ema 2 = - ——< - ΄ 
την σμικρότητα υπέχων, TW δὲ TO μέγεθος TNC σμικροτη- 


Ἷ a “Ὁ ε 

ἸΞυνέφη. Λέγω δὲ Tove ἕνεκα, βουλόμενος δόξαι σοὶ ὅπερ 
᾽ , ᾽ \ ‘ , > ΄ὔ 5 Ν Ν ͵ a7 
ἐἑμοι. ἑμοι γὰρ φαινεται ου μονον αὐτὸ TO μέγεθος. οὐδέ- 

? > , “ ͵7 \ Ν Ly b>] Ν \ s ? 
TOT ἐθέλειν apa μεγα και σμικρον élvat, ἀλλὰ Kat TO~€V 
ς = ᾽ ᾿ 
μιν μέγεθος οὐδέποτε προσδέχεσθαι τὸ σμικρὸν οὐὸ ἐθέ- 


λειν ὑπερέχεσθαι, ἀλλὰ δυοῖν τὸ ἕτε ον, ἢ εὔγειν καὶ ὑπεκ- 
ρίχ Ρ Y 


and the same object, e.g., that Simmias is tall compared with Socrates, 
and small compared with Phedo. Therefore, argues Socrates, the pre- 
dications of common speech are defective, inasmuch as they deal with 
the relative and not with the absolute, which last is the proper province 
of the philosopher. On structure of clause, Rid. § 187, 230. 


1 ΓΙ - 4 . ie SS > , ᾿»» 5 

C. (5.) τῷ ὅτι] Rid. § 30. ~(7.) ἐπωνυμίαν ἔχει. . .. εἶναι] 
Equivalent to ὀνομάζεται εἶναι, is affirmed to be both small and tall. A 
similar idiom in Herod. 11. 44, ἱρὸν “Hpaxdéos, ἐπωνυμίαν ἔχοντος 
Θασίου εἶναι. 


1). (1.) τὴν σμικρότητα ὑπέχων] ὑπέχων is Madvig’s happy conjec- 
ture, accepted by Wohlr. and Schanz for ὑπερέχων of MSS., which 
Hermann bracketed as suspicious. Stephens so far anticipated Madvig 
by reading παρέχων in both clauses. ‘Simmias stands midway between 
both, supplying an exemplification of smallness by the superiority of. 
the one (1.6., Pheedo) in tallness, and in the case of the other (ie. 
Socrates), supplying an -exemplification of tallness surpassing that 
other’s small stature.’ So Madvig (Ady. Crit. 1. p. 372) interprets, 
but Cope, who retains ὑπερέχων, translates as an example of chiasmus, 
and makes ὑπερέχων repeat the μέγας clause, while the other clause 
which comes last carries out σμικρός, which came first.——(3.) καὶ 
ξυγγραφικῶς ἐρεῖν] To intend to speak with the precision of a bond or 
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- faa ΕῚ ~ , ἂν ᾽ ᾿ ‘ , nx ΕΞ: 
E χωρειν, οταν αὐτῳ προσιῃ τὸ ἕναντιον, τὸ σμικρὸν, ἢ προσ- An auditor, 
΄ sp > y, ε " δὲ \ ve whose name 
ἐλθόντος EKELVYOU ἀπολωλέναι Ξ UT OMEVOV € Kal δεξάμενον is not given, 
suggests that 
this view 
seems to con- 
tradict the 
e > , - «ς 5 Ν we ’ ’ - \ > , ᾿ 
9 οσπὲρ Ellul, OuTOC Ὁ aAUTOC σμικρυς ειμι " EKELVO δὲ ου τετόλ- view former- 
, Ἂ n τ΄ c δ᾽ “ \ Ν «ly advanced 
μῆκε μέγα ον σμικρὸν ειναι " We αὐτῶς Καὶ TO σμικρον regarding the 


x ΄ 5) »ἢ 7 τ “ nv ὦ τ 7] 
τὴν σμικροτητα ουκ ἐθέλειν ειναι ἑτέεροὸν 1) οπὲρ nV, ωσπὲρ 


? Ν ὃ bea \ 6 , Ν ΄, Sense Ἅ 
ξεγὼῳ ὁεξαμενος καὶ υὑπομεινας τὴν σμικρότητα, Kal ETL ων 


reciprocal in- 


τὸ ἐν ἡμῖν οὐκ ἐθέλει ποτὲ μέγα γίγνεσθαι οὐδὲ εἶναι, οὐδὲ 
I} ἐξ VEY, 2 tertransition 


” AL ~ ? , oo Ἅ “ 3 “ a 
ἄλλο οὐδὲν τῶν ἐναντίων ἔτι ὧν οπὲρ ἣν apa τοὐναντίον οἷ contraries. 
, , \ cy ? ᾽ ” > Ἅ > , 
103 γίγνεσθαί τε και εἰναι, ἀλλ τοι ἀπέρχεται 7] ἀπόλλυται 
? , sod 7, , 7 «ς .“ 
ἐν τούτῳ τῷ παθήματι. []αντάπασιν, ἔφη ὁ Κέβης, οὕτω 
’ , 
paweTal μοι. 
oD > ~ , > , > 
i Kai τις εἰπὲ των παρόντων ακουσας---οστις ὃ 
- > ~ , ‘ ~ > ’ ~ ΄ 
5 ἣν, Ov σαφὼς μέμνημαι---ΠΠρὸς θεῶν, οὐκ ἐν τοις πρύσθεν 
΄ τι ’, 5 Ν Ν > , - \ 7 €. 
ημιν λόγοις αὐτὸ TO ενᾶάντιον των νυν! λεγοιιένων ὡμολο- 
- > ~ ’ , Ν - , \ ᾽ - 
γειτο, εκ TOU ἐλάττονος τὸ μεῖζον γίγνεσθαι και εκ του 


, Ν A \ 2 - “ = c ,ὕ 
μείζονος τὸ ἔλαττον, καὶ ἀτεχνῶς αὐτὴ εἰναι ἡ γένεσις 


contract (ξυγγραφή) (Cope—‘like a legal document’). Wyttenbach 
understands it wrongly of the precision of a history. (6.) οὐδέποτ᾽ 
ἐθέλειν! This use of ἐθέλω, not with a personal nominative, is parallel 
to reroApnxe In E. Cf. βούλεται in 74 D. αὐτὸ τὸ μέγεθος, absolute 
Magnitude (according to the Idea), is opposed to τὸ ἐν ἡμῖν μέγεθος, 
relative Magnitude (according to the concrete or tangible External). 
‘Not only does the Idea of magnitude not admit of largeness and small- ἢ 
ness being predicated of it at once, but even concrete magnitude never 
admits the small, nor allows itself to be surpassed, but one or other of 
two things is the result ; either it retires on the approach of its opposite, 
the small, or altogether ceases when the approach has taken place: but 
it is not disposed by remaining and admitting smallness to be different 
from the very thing which it was.’ He then illustrates from his own 
case, affirming that in these comparisons no change took place on the 
concrete figure of Socrates, any more than on the primal idea of small- 
ness, which was confessedly unchangeable. The purpose of this reason- 
ing will manifest itself at an after part of the discussion. 





103 A. (6.) αὐτὸ τὸ ἐναντίον τῶν νυνί] The very reverse of the con- 
clusions we formerly arrived at; viz. in 70 E., regarding the transition 
of Life into Death, and the like. The objector is not named: Olym- 
piodorus calls it ἀπορία τοῦ ἀνωνύμου. (10.) παραβαλὼν τὴν κεφαλήν] 
‘ Leaning his head aside,’ so as to catch what was probably spoken in a 





Argument: 


Socrates cor- 
rects the mis- 
apprehension, 
and lays down 
the principle, 
that the in- 
tertransition 
of Processes 
referred to 
did not imply 
an intertran- 
sition of 
Essences. 
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- ’ , ’ ~ ’ , ~ ὃ: ὃ Gl / 0 
τοις EVAVTLOLC, EK τῶν EVAVTLWY 5 νυν εξ μοι OKEL λέγεσ αι 
“ - ” ,ὔ \ ς Ti 
OTL TOUTO OUK αν TOTE γένοιτο. και ὁ Σωκράτης παρα- 
Ν Ν Ν \ > , ’ pe » > 
βαλὼν THY κεφαλὴν και ακουσας, Ανδρικῶς, εφη, απεμνη- 
΄ > 7, ᾽ - Ν 7, - - 
μοόνευκας » OU μέντοι EVVOELC TO δια φέρον TOU TE νὺν λεγο- 
,ὔ \ ~ 7, 7 ay Ν INT, > od) ED , 
μένου και TOU τοτε. τοτε μὲν γαρ ἐλέγετο ἐκ TOU ἑναντιου 
΄ weet , - , - νι ὦ ἥδε ὡς 
πραγματος TO ἑνάντιον πραγμα γίγνεσθαι, νυν δὲ OTL AUTO 
Ἂς ᾽ , ε ~ > , > ” ” Ν 
TO ἑἕναντίον EAUTW EVaYTLOY οὐκ αν ποτε γένοιτο, OUTE TO 
᾽ ε - » Ων ’ ~ , ᾽ \ , > , \ 
εν ἡμιν OUTE TO ἕν Τῇ φυσει. TOTE μεν γαρ, ω φίλε, περι 
- ᾿ ᾽ὕ Ν ᾽ , > 7 > ᾽ὕὔ > AN io 
των ἐχόντων Ta ἑναντια ἐλέγομεν, ἐπονομάζοντες auTa ΤΉ 
> , ᾿ , - δὲ \ ᾽ , > ~ - ee 
EKELVWY ET WVULLLG, νυν € περι EKELVWY αὐτῶν, WY EVOVYTWY 
», Ν > , Ν 5» ΄ > Ν ἘΝῚ - 5) » 
EK EL ΤῊ» ἑπτωνυμιαν τα ονομαζόμενα " auTa ὃ EKELVAaA οὐκ αν 
, ᾽ - 7, ? 7 , δ. ὦ 
ποτε φαμεν ἐθελῆσαι γένεσιν ἀλλήλων δέξασθαι. και αμα 
͵΄ Ν Ν > > 7 7 ve ,ὕ 
βλέψας πρὸς τὸν Κέβητα elev, Apa μὴ που, ἔφη, ὦ Κέ- 
\ ͵ res Ag ra ἣν, OO ἊΝ ᾷ e a ΕΣ 
βης, Kal σὲ τι τουτων ETAPASEV WY OOE ELTEV; 0 , Οὐκ 


- ᾽ ς »" , 
αὖ, ἔφη, ὁ Κέβης, οὕτως ἔχω" καίτοι οὔτι λέγω ὡς οὐ 


low or hesitating tone, the speaker being probably unwilling to cast 
doubts on the consistency of the reasoning. Socrates, however, com- 
mends the manly spirit (ἀνδρικῶς), with which he had reminded him of 
the seeming contradiction. Compare Meno 81 D., dvdpeios εἶναι καὶ 


μὴ ἀποκαμεῖν ζητῶν. 


B. (3.) ἐκ τοῦ ἐναντίου πράγματος] The distinction which Socrates 
says is overlooked by the objector, is that between the manifestation 
(τὸ πρᾶγμα) and the essence underlying the manifestation, the former 
being a γένεσις (Werden), and the latter an οὐσία (Seyn). ‘ Although 
there may be a transition in the manifestations (τὰ πράγματα), such as 
in living creatures passing into the condition called death, yet life itself, 
that is, the essence of life, cannot be conceived as becoming its contrary, 
death, and yet remaining life. This cannot be, whether in regard to 
the life in us, or that in nature, for one contrary cannot become the 
other contrary, and yet remain the original contrary at the same time. 
In the former case, we were arguing regarding objects containing the 
contraries, styling them by the same name as the essences: here we 
speak of the Essences themselves, through the inherence of which the 
objects received their names ; these essences are not reciprocally pro- 
duced.’ This is afterwards exemplified by illustrations from heat and 
cold, where there may be in outward objects a transition from heat to 
cold, but heat itself cannot become cold. So in regard to numbers, 
which contain either equality or inequality (oddness), but cannot con- 
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5 
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, 7, = , » φ δ᾽ “ 
πολλά με τἀράττει. Ευνωμολογήκαμεν apa, ἢ oc, a- 
~ ~ , ᾽ , ε - SPs , ΗΝ, 
πλῶς τοῦτο, μηδέποτε ἐναντίον ἑαυτᾷ τὸ ἐναντίον ἔσεσθαι. 
᾽ὔ 7 
Tlavraracw, edn. 


LI... "Ex δή μοι καὶ τύδε σκέψαι, ἔφη, εἰ ἄρα ἕυν- 
“- \ » “ ? 
ομολογήσεις. θερμόν τι καλεῖς καὶ ψυχρόν; Eywys. “Ap 
D ὕπερ χιόνα καὶ πῦρ; Μὰ Δί᾿ οὐκ ἔγωγε. ANE ἕτερόν 
pas N N Lag , , N ΄ , 
τι πυρὸς TO θερμὸν Kat ἕτερόν τι χιόνος τὸ Puypov; Nat. 
᾿Αλλὰ τόδε y οἶμαι δοκεῖ σοι, οὐδέποτε χιόνα Ύ οὖσαν 

, Ν ᾽᾿ὕ a > - 5 ? / 
δεξαμένην τὸ θερμόν, ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν ἐλέγομεν, 


» » Ὁ 3 , \ , 2 N ᾽, 
ὅ ετι ἔσεσθαι οπὲρ nY, χιόνα και θερμόν, ἀλλὰ προσίοντος 


- - N ες , , 7‘ 5 ~ , 
TOU θερμοῦ 1) UTEK χωρῆσειν auTwW 1) ἀπολεῖσθαι. Πώνυ 


- 


- εὖ - - > 
γξ. Καὶ τὸ πυρ YE au προσιόντος του ψυχροῦ αὐτῷ ἢ 


Ἂ - 2 

ὑπεξιέναι ἢ ἀπολεῖσθαι, ov μέντοι ποτὲ τολμήσειν δεξάμενον 
Ν ? of 5: e 5 - \ ΄ ao 

τὴν ψυχρότητα ἔτι εἰναι ὅπερ ἦν, TUP καὶ ψυχρόν. Αλη- 


E θη, ἔφη, λέγεις. στιν ἄρα, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, περὶ ἔνια τῶν 


tain both at the same time. (The distinction is not unhappily brought 
out by Deuschle (Plat. Myth. p. 8). ‘In 70 E., it was not said that the 
great arose out of the small, but that the greater arose out of the 
smaller.’) (5.) ἐν τῇ φύσει] Cf. similar phrase in Politic. 271 A., 
Parm. 132 D. 





C. (4.) ὁ δ᾽, Οὐκ αὖ, ἔφη] Most of the MSS. have simply οὐδ᾽ αὖ, 
B. has 6 δὲ ad. Hermann’s reading, which is given above, is a com- 
bination of both. Cebes says that he does not feel his doubts return on 
this point ; although he adds, ‘I do not mean to say that few things 
give me difficulty’. His assent is given in such a way, however, as 
that his character for πραγματεία is preserved, since he is spoken of as 
καρτερώτατος πρὸς τὸ ἀπιστεῖν, 77 A.: cf. 62 E. and 87.B. 


D. (8.) ᾿Αλλὰ τόδε γ᾽ οἶμαι δοκεῖ σοι] The argument is, ‘Heat and 
Cold are two contraries, and when we happen to observe what seems 
to be a transition from one to the other, such as snow melting, or fire 
burning down, it is not according to logic to say that either extreme has 
passed into or become the other, but that one or the other, as the case 
may be, has withdrawn ’.——(4.) ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν] In 102 E. 
——(6.) αὐτῷ] So Hermann. MS. B. has αὐτό, which Schanz brackets. 


Ἐν (1.) Ἔστιν ἄρα, ἢ δ᾽ és] It is, then, the case that. ὥστε after 
ἔστιν, expressing the result, as in 93 B. So πολλάκις γέγονεν ὥστε in 


19 


Arguinent 


Development 
of the Argu- 
ment regard- 
ing Essences 
that exclude 
each other. 
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, “ Ν ᾽ὔ 5. Ν Ν τὰ > ~ ~ ε 
TOLOUTWY, WOTE μη μονον αὐτὸ TO ELOOG ἀξιοῦσθαι του ἑεἑαυ- 
- pean ᾿ Ν ede ea) » > Ν \ ” “ὉΔδ 
του OVOLATOC εἰς τὸν Get χβονον, ἀλλὰ Kal ἄλλο tt, ὦ 
» \ ? ᾽ oS δ δὲ ἿΝ 3 U Ν 2a ey, 
ἐστι μεν OUK ἕκεινο, EXEL ε THY EKELYOU μορφην αει οταν- 


i of ? ᾽ - 7 »" ͵ὕ a i) 
πὲρ )- ora ὃ “Ἐν τοῖσδε ἰσὼς ἕσται σαφέστερον ΚΙ) λέγω. 
Ἐ .- νννο or a a , ate ea ΄ 
TO yep περιττὸν αει που δὲεῖ τουτου του ονόματος TUN 
Ὁ“ - , ΕΝ » ͵ὔ ry 7 ~ 
νειν. ὁπὲρ νυν λέγομεν 2 1 ὐες Ilavu YE. Apa μονον των 


» - 4 ᾽ - nN \ ” fat A \ . 
οντων, TOUTO Yap EPWTW, ἢ Kat ἄλλο τι, ὃ ἔστι μεν οὐχ 


\ ~ Ν - ei δ ‘ \ a , “ 
ματος και TOUTO Κάλειν GEL, ta TO OUTW πεφυκέναι WOTE 
ae ~ δὲ Ε Xr ' θ XZ ἊΣ δ᾽ ἢ > ἡ 
του TEPLT TOV μὴ ἑποτὲ απολειπέσθαι 5 eyo € auTo εἰναι 
= \ Ν \ » ΄ὕ , \ 
OLOV και ἣ τριας πίπονθε και ἄλλα πολλά. σκοπει δὲ 
\ ~ ᾽’ὕ - 2 τ᾿ τ c ~ 9, χὰ 
TEP L THC τριάδος : αρα ου δοκεῖ ool τῳ τε αὐτὴ ονόματι 


519) , «, \ we - - » > 
aél T POGOaYyOpPEUTEa élvat Kal TW TOU TEplTTOV, OVTOG ουχ 


Isocr. 124 A.——(2.) τοῦ ἑαυτοῦ ὀνόματος] ἑαυτοῦ before ὀνόματος is the 
reading of most Editors, but Schanz has τοῦ αὐτοῦ ὀνόματος (‘the same 
name,’ Hind). It is uncertain whether MS. B. has αὐτοῦ or αὑτοῦ. Com- 
pare μετὰ τοῦ ἑαυτοῦ ὀνόματος, in 104 A. After ἄλλο τι, repeat ἀξιοῦσ- 
θαι τούτου τοῦ ὀνόματος.- -- (4.) ἔχει δὲ τὴν ἐκείνου μορφὴν ἀεί] 1.6..ὄ The 
species has the μορφή of the genus present, with whatever else that 
μορφή may be combined. Compare the contrast in B. between τὰ ἔχοντα 
τὰ ἐναντία, and the immanent Ideas, ἐκεῖνα αὐτὰ ὧν ἐνόντων x. 7. Δ. SAN 
Idea does not admit of having its contrary predicated concerning it ; 
and not only so, but any essence found in combination with it remains 
unchanged also, because the Idea combined with it, and inseparable 
from it, must be unchanged. Thus, in the genus of odd numbers there 
is, for example, the species Three, having, in combination with its own 
essence (triad), also the attribute of oddness or imparity. Three has no 
opposite to itself, considered as Three, but the attribute of wmparity 
with which it 15. combined is the contrary of parity. Therefore, as 
parity can never become imparity, or the reverse, it follows that the 
essence of Three can never admit of change in itself, being in com- 
bination with the unchangeable.’ The application of all this is as 
follows: The Soul (like the number Three) is not the (logical) 
opposite of anything, yet it contains that which is the (logical) oppo- 
site of something: we can conceive soul existing only in combination 
with Life, and as the Idea of Life excludes Death, that which is 
always united with Life cannot be subject to Death in the sense of 
annihilation. (μορφή here preparing for its great rdle in Aristotle.) 


104 A. (1.) ὅμως δὲ δεῖ αὐτό] ‘Is Imparity in absolute Idea the 


103 


| 


104 


e - ᾿ς ef δὲ ὃ - 2. \ ® ~ ε - “" ͵΄ 
οπὲρ το TEPLTT OV, OMWC é ει aAuTO μετα του εαυτου ονο- 


5 


104 


Q 
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A? - ΄ ? δ, ὁ ek .“ / \ ¢ 
OUTED TIC τριάδος 5 ἀλλ OMWG OUTW πως πέφυκε Και ἢ 
Ν Whe Ν δ ἘΠ al ~ 9 ~ « “ 
τριᾶας και ἡ πεμπτας Kal ὁ ἡμισὺυς του ἀριθμοῦ ATAC, WOTE 
b] Xn ow \ \ A τῷ > ~ y 7 
OUK WY) οπὲρ TO περιττὸν ((ξει ἑκάστος αὐτῶν EGTL περιττὸς 5 
\ Wy Ν δὴ \ x 7 \ ¢ ῳ “ἢ is / 
Kat av Ta vo Kal Ta TETTAPA kat αἴας ὁ ETEP OC MLD: στι- 


~ ~ by of , »" ΄“ 
χοὸς τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ οὐκ ὧν ὅπερ τὸ ἄρτιον ὅμως ἕκαστος 
> ~ 5, 7 ᾽ Cer | - - xX " - Ν » 
αὐτῶν ἄρτιός ἐστιν aes ξυγχωρεῖς ἡ οὐ; ᾿]ὼς yap οὐκ; 
U a ~ Uy J 
EN. Ὃ τοίνυν, ἔφη, βούλομαι δηλῶσαι, ἄθρει. ἔστι δὲ 


PANY of , > 7 > - ι > , ” > 
TOOE, OTL pawerTat Ou μονον εκεινα Ta EVAVTLA ἄλληλα ου 


> 


ε »" 
δεχόμενα, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅσα οὐκ ὔντ ἀλλήλοις ἐναντία eX el 


Δ ? , ἡδὲ - 7 ὃ U ᾽ if Ν ἰδὲ 
αει TaVAYTLA, OVOE TAVTA EOLKE EY OMLEVOLC EKEIVHY τὴν LOEAV 
AN » 4 5 - ” > ͵ iy > 29 , τι - " 
Ἢ ἂν TH EY αὐτοις ουσῇ εναντια Ἢ, ἀλλ ἐπιούσης αὐτῆς ἤτοι 
° , a se ~ Ἅ > 7 Ν ! \ 
ἀπολλύμενα 1) UTEKY WPOUITA. ἢ OV φ ἡσομὲν τα Tp ta Kal 


- ~ \ 
ἀπολεῖσθαι πρύτερον καὶ ἄλλο ὁτιοῦν πείσεσθαι, πριν ὑπο- 


only thing of which imparity can be predicated, or is there anything 
besides, which is not equivalent to imparity, but of which, over and 
above its own name, we must predicate imparity also?’ That is, can 
we not say of Three, for example, that over and above its own essence 
of Three, it possesses this property also, viz., that it can never become 
independent of or detached from the idea of Imparity, or be conceived 
as an even number ?——(6.) ὄντος οὐχ οὗπερ τῆς τριάδος] Attraction of 
the entire relative clause (cf. Rid. § 195), such as occurs often with 
οἷος, as in Thue. VII. 21, πρὸς ἄνδρας τολμηροὺς ὄντας οἵους καὶ ᾿Αθη- 
ναίους. The MSS. and Editions read ὅπερ, which Heindorf showed 
would require ἡ τριάς, and Editors since Heindorf have followed his 
alteration of ὅπερ into οὗπερ.-----(8.) ὁ ἥμισυς τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ] ἥμισυς as 
partitive takes in classic idiom the gender of its governed genitive. 
ἀριθμός, asin Soph. 238 A., is here used for the whole set or series of 
numbers, embracing both στίχοι (of, odd and even numbers), into which 
the Pythagoreans were wont to divide all numbers. 


B. (6.) ἐκεῖνα τὰ ἐναντία] Mutual opposites, such as τὸ θερμόν and 
τὸ ψυχρόν: τὸ ἄρτιον and τὸ περιττόν. But ὅσα οὐκ ὄντα κ. τ. X., οὐδὲ 
ταῦτα (equivalent to ἄλλ᾽ ἅττα in C.), are modified opposites, such as 
τὸ πῦρ, Which is not ἐναντίον αὐτό, and yet cannot admit the concep- 
tion of τὸ ψυχρόν, because τὸ θερμόν is essentially combined with 
it: so with ἡ χιών, ἡ τριάς, etc. In the end of B. there is anacolu- 
thon of case, viz, ἀπολλύμενα after δεχομένοις, probably by resumption 
of prior construction of φαίνεται. ἔοικα, however, might take either 
case, as, dative, in 62 C., ἔοικε τοῦτο . . . . ἀτόπῳ : or, like φαίνεται, 
nominative, Crat. 408 E., ἔοικε... . κατάδηλον γενόμενον κ. τ. λ. 
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- ν᾽ , ” ” y 0 Wea \ s ν᾽ e 
Argument μειναι “τι τρια οντα αρτια γενὲσ at; ανυ μὲν ουν, ἐφη ο 
ΔῊ 
Not only do > δ - > ” , Nd We 2 ἢ > G 
contrary Es- Ou yap ovr. Ovk apa μόνον Ta εἰδὴ τὰ ἐναντία οὐχ ὑπο- 
sences ex- 
clude each 
other, such 
as Parity and 
, s - De: 2. Ὅτ dy "- ς , 
Imparity in LIL. Βούλει οὖν, ἢ ὃ OC, EGY οἷοι TE ὠμεν, ορισω- 
Numbers, 1 ) ς - ee ee , z ay Se oo 5 , 
but the par-| μεθα ὁποία ταῦτ᾽ ἐστίν; Lavy ye. “Ap οὖν, tpn, ὦ Ké- 


Κέβης. Οὐδὲ μήν, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, ἐναντίον γέ ἐστι δυὰς τριάδι. 


μένει ἐπιόντα ἄλληλα, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀλλ᾽ ἄττα τὰ ἐναντία οὐχ 


᾽ / 
ὑπομένει ἐπιόντας. ᾿Αληθέστατα, edn, λέγεις. 


ticular num-) β , " re δὴ Ἂ » δ i , 
; - Ξ ᾿ 
bers exem- | nc, Ta OE Ein ay, ad oO TL ay κατασχ ἢ» μη μονον avay 


Ὁ κ᾿ ἐν ἢ ay Q ς ~ ADA, > \ 7 5" \ δι ἢ , > = 
plifying Im- \ caer τὴν αὐτου ἰδέαν αὐτὸ ἰσχειν, ἄλλα καὶ ἐναντίου auTw 
parity never ᾿ξ me ; ow ᾽ \7 5 \ 
admit Parity Ἰδεῖ τινος ; ἸΠῶς λέγεις ; ὥσπερ ἄρτι ἐλέγομεν. οἶσθα yap 
and vice δ τῇ AK c ~ ae ay " ΄ ee > ~ 
Woah: που OTL a αν ἢ τῶν TPLWY LOEA Κατασχῇ, avaykKn αὕὔτοις 
> ΄ \ ἕ 3 \ \ - , > \ 
ov μονον τρισιν εἰναι ἀλλα καὶ περιττοις. Ilavu YE, Ext 


\ - δύ , Ee A Be a) ΑΛ ΕἸ ~ - a 
τὸ τοιοῦτον On, φαμέν, ἡ ἐναντία LOsa EKEWY TH μορφῃ ἢ 


C. (5.) οὐκ ἄρα μόνον τὰ εἴδη] The illustration promised in 103 
E., by the words ἐν τοῖσδε σαφέστερον, is now finished, and the con- 
clusion arrived at-is therefore an echo of the terms in which it was 
there propounded. ἢ 


D. (2.) αὐτό] Resumptive of ὅ,τι ἂν κατάσχῃ, Rid. § 223.——(3.) 
ἐναντίου αὐτῷ δεῖ τινος] So Wagner, but Schanz reads ἀεί for δεῖ, and 
brackets αὐτῷ. In this clause there is much perplexity of reading in 
the MSS. and Editions. Many of them omit δεῖ, but they all agree in 
having αὐτῷ somewhere, and the great difficulty was to account for its 
construction. H. Schmidt accounts satisfactorily for αὐτῷ by restoring 
δεῖ, which is present in certain MSS. (and the version of Ficinus ac- 
knowledges it, ‘contrario ili est cpus’), and is virtually contained in 
δήνος, the nonsensical reading of the two earliest Editions. The posi- 
tion of μὴ μόνον before ἀναγκάζει is evidence in favour of the next 
member having an independent verb, and the anacoluthon caused by 
this verb being of the impersonal form is a minor difficulty. Her- 
mann reads ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐναντίου [αὐτῷ] ἀεί τινος, which is inferior to (He 
Schmidt’s proposal, as not affording a basis to explain the origin of 
such readings as δήνος, ete. ‘ Will they not be of this description, vz. 
such as, whatever thing they occupy, not only necessitate the thing so 
occupied to retain itself its own essence, but also involve the necessity 
of something which is a strict opposite being communicated to it at 
the same time?’ This is exemplified afterwards by ἡ τριάς, which, 
when it is predicable of any thing, communicates not only its own 
proper conception, viz. triplicity (the species), but also imparity (the 
genus).——(7.) ἐπὶ τὸ τοιοῦτον δή] This general statement is explained 
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ἂν τοῦτο ἀπεργάζηται, οὐδέποτ᾽ ἂν ἔλθοι. Οὐ γάρ. Εἰρ- 


> ~ 
ἀζετο δέ ye ἡ περιττή; Nat. ‘Evavria δὲ ταύτῃ ἡ τοῦ 
γ Vacs  ΟΣ 


3 ᾿ ᾽ \ \ ! / ς - > , In > 
E ἀρτίου ; Nat. Et Ta τρια apa n TOU αρτιου ιδέα οὐδέ- 


5 


105 


ee 


¢ > ~ J νΝ - > , \ ͵ 

ποτε noe. Ov δῆτα. ᾿Αμοιρα δὴ του αρτιου Ta τρια. 
, ᾽ , fe , , « , li 

“Apoipa.  Avaptiog ap ἡ τριάς. Nat. “Ὃ τοίνυν ἔλεγον 
[2 , - > > , \ ” ef » i) “ \ 
ὁρίσασθαι, ποια οὐκ ἐναντία τινὶ OYTA ὁμως OV δέχεται αὐτὸ 

᾽ ΜΝ - \ = > ' > Ξ > , 
[τὸ ἐναντίον], οἷον νῦν ἡ τριας τῳ ἀρτιῳ οὐκ οὐσα εναντία 
ὑδέ ΠΡ Ὁ hy erat 1 ΤΟΥ ς 
οὐὸὲν τι μαλλον αὑτὸ ὄέχεται, TO Yap εναντίον ake αὑτῷ 
3 ,ὔ \ ς ὃ \ ~ es 2 \ \ - "- - 
ἐπιφέρει, καὶ ἡ δυὰς τῷ περιττῷ Kal TO TUP TH ψυχρῳ 
\ / »} > > “ ὧν ᾽ “ ς ͵ ἐφ 
καὶ ἄλλα πάμπολλα---ἀλλ opa δὴ ει OUTWC ορίζει, μη 

΄ Δ: 2 , van ’ Ν ὃ Ζ > ‘ τ - 
μόνον τὸ εναντίον τὸ ἑναντίον μὴ ἐχεσθαι, ἀλλα καὶ ἐκεῖνο 
A ἃ ’ , ? , > , OO as nN 5. 4' δῇ νοῦ 
O ἂν ἐπιφέρῃ τι ἐναντίον εκείνῳ, Ep 0 τι av αὐτὸ Ly, αὐτὸ 


\ >? , ΓῸ - > , > va og δέ 
TO ἐπιφέρον τὴν TOU ἐπιφερομένου EVAVTLOTNTA μηδέποτε CE- 


more definitely afterwards : ἐπὶ τὰ τρία ἡ τοῦ ἀρτίου ἰδέα οὐδέποτε ἥξει, 
where τὰ τρία answers to τὸ τοιοῦτον, and ἡ τοῦ ἀρτίου ἰδέα to ἡ ἐναντία 
ἰδέα, and therefore ἐκείνῃ τῇ poppy signifies ἡ τοῦ περιττοῦ ἰδέα, which 
is the cause οἵ (τοῦτο, viz., τὸ περιττὸν εἶναι) the imparity of Three. ἡ 
περιττή afterwards is an abbrevation for ἡ τοῦ περιττοῦ μορφή, or περιτ- 
τότης, Which last is put into text by Mr. Archer-Hind. 


E. (3.) ἔλεγον ὁρίσασθαι] As to what I proposed to define (oblique for 
deliberative potential ὁρισώμεθα, above in C.). A similar infinitive (cf. 
on such, Rid. ὃ 83) is in 95 B., ἀξιοῖς ἐπιδειχθῆναι. The sequence of the 
sentence is dislocated by the extended explanation, so that the apodosis 
begins properly at ἀλλ᾽ ὅρα δή :—IVell, see now if you accept this state- 
ment, ete. τὸ ἐναντίον (in line 5) is bracketed by most recent editors, 
except Mr. Hind and Stallbaum. The latter inserts a comma, and 
makes τὸ ἐναντίον a kind of explanation of αὐτό, comparing such phrases 
as αὐτὸ τοῦτο, λύσις, in 67 D., and so Cope, ‘still do not admit it, this 
opposite’, (H. Schmidt and Mr. Hind defend αὐτὸ τὸ ἐναντίον by 
affirming it to be used here, not in the philosophical sense, but in a 
popular sense, and to mean the same as ἐναντίον τι πρᾶγμα, but this 
is against the Platonic usage of such expressions as αὐτὸ τὸ καλόν, Very 
different from καλόν τι πρᾶγμα.) 


105 A. (3.) ἐκεῖνο ὃ ἂν ἐπιφέρῃ] ‘Such, for example, as 7 τριάς, 
which carries with it, to whatsoever it applies, a certain absolute con- 
trary, viz., Imparity, and never admits the opposite of that, viz., Parity, 
to be predicated concerning that to which it (the triad) applies. So 
the object involving any attribute never admits contrariety to that 
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Argunent ἕασθαι. πάλιν δὲ ἀναμιμνήσκου- ov yap χεῖρον πολλάκις 5 
Ve 


Application : a " ι A ἥν ν iS 5 5 δῈ 
of the pre- THY του TEPLITT OV, TO διπλάσιον ° TOUTO μὲν OUVY καὶ AUTO 
ceding prin- ΤΑΝ la ΩΣ τῇ τῇ Ἶ δὲ Ν Ξ' ΣᾺ > δέξ x 
ciple to the a Ww OUK ἑνάντιον, ομως co gaye 7TOoU TEPLTTOU OU ESETAL 
Essence, of 
which Soul τ 
isa manifes- τοῦ ὅλου, καὶ τριτημύριον αὖ καὶ πώντα τὰ τοιαῦτα, εἴπερ 
tation, viz, ., Ἢ 5 τ 4 Ρ \ Ρ 
Life. EMEL TE και Evvooket σοι οὕτως. Llavu σφόδρα και ἕυνδοκεῖ, 


> , \ , Ν - > if οἾ δέξ Oe Ν Oz 
akKOUVELY, τα TWEVTE Τν TOV αρτιου ου ESETAL, OVOE τὰ ΟεΚα 


> c > τ \ ~ e Ν 
οὐδὲ δὴ τὸ ἡμιόλιον οὐδὲ τἄλλα τὰ τοιαῦτα, τὸ ἡμισυ, τὴν Β 


γ᾽ We “Ψ 
εφη, και ἕπομαι. 
πῇ γ᾽ =) ~ \ 
LIV. Πάλιν δή μοι, ἔφη, εξ ἀρχῆς λέγε. καὶ μή 5 
ΔΆ > rt) , > \ , dey? / \ 
μοι ὁ ay EPWTW ἀποκρίνου, ἀλλα μιμουμενος EME. λέγω δὲ 
2d \ om! oS > , Ν > ~ »? , 
παρ ἢν τὸ πρωτον ἔλεγον aToKplow, THY ἀσφαλῆ εκεινήν, 
> ~ - / 7 ς - > 7, ’ \ ᾽, ’ 
EK των νυν λεγομένων ἄλλην ορων ἀσφάλειαν. ει yap ἐροιο 


ere ἊΝ pe ~ , 2 ’ θ \ 7 > aS σ 
με, ῳ.- αν, OL Ἐν τῳ σωματι ἐγγένηται, ἑερμον ἑσται. OU τὴν 


. 


attribute.’ αὐτὸ τὸ ἐπιφέρον is an emphatic repetition of ἐκεῖνο ὃ ἂν 
κι τ. A. Schanz punctuates as above, but Rid. § 19 puts comma (with 
Wohl.) after ἐκεῖνο, and regards it as premonitory of the whole clause. 
——(6.) τὴν rod ἀρτίου] Scil. τὴν ἰδέαν.------(7.) τὸ διπλάσιον] * As 
being the double of τὰ wévre.——(8.) τοῦτο μὲν οὖν] ‘This double, 
without being itself a contrary to something else, nevertheless will not 
receive the idea of imparity.” The MSS. omit οὐκ before ἐναντίον (and 
so Cope), but a comparison of this sentence with the parallel one in 104 
E., ποῖα οὐκ ἐναντία Twi ὄντα ὅμως ov δέχεται αὐτό, makes it manifest 
that a negative has here been lost (cf. 78 B., 103 C.), a view which is 
supported by H. Schmidt, and accepted by Schanz and Hind. 


B. (1.) οὐδὲ δὴ τὸ ἡμιόλιον] ‘ Neither will the sesquialter (2), or 
any other of these fractional parts, involving the half (i.e, with 2 as 
denominator), admit the notion of the whole being predicated regarding 
them, and so again the third, and so forth. No subdivisions or Parts 
(illustrated by two series of fractions, viz., 4, 2, 2, ete., and 4, 2, 4, etc.), 
can have the notion of the Whole affirmed respecting them, because the 
Whole is the logical contrary of their genus, Part. τὸ ἥμισυ is intro- 
duced much like τὸ διπλάσιον above in A. H. Schmidt gives it the 
sense of ἃ τὸ ἥμισυ ἔχει, as in Ficinus, que dimidiwm habent——(5.) μή 
μοι ὃ ἂν ἐρωτῶ] Do not answer with the same term as that with which 
I put the question, but do so according to the example I now give you. 
Socrates wished him to use the species in reply, and not the genus, 
which last would be merely echoing his question regarding the genus. 
Some of the MSS. have 6 ἂν ἐρωτῶ, as if the dative of instrument, 
which is here very awkward. Heindorf and Bekker, however, accept 
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> ~ > ~ 2 7 ᾿ > , ‘ > - ef 7 Ἅ 
ἀσφαλὴη σοι ἐρω ἀπόκρισιν EKEWHY τὴν ἀμαθῆ, οτι Ww ay 


K 2 ~ 


, > \ , , ~ ~ " A 
θερμότης, ἀλλα κομψοτεραν εκ. TOY νυν, OTL ῳ av πυρ ᾿- 
ΠΣ nx 7 ae , , Ξ , ; ΄, , re 
OUCE αν ερ Ἦν; ῳ av σώματι, τι eyy® n7al, VOonoel, OUK Epw 
“ ς Ἄ ΄ > a. ON , ay ZH > - , 
5 OTL ῳ av voooc, ἀλλ Ψ ay TUPETOC * ov ῳ av ἀριθμῷ TE 


» , Ν 7 > , 7 ON , > > 
ἐγγένηται, περιττὸς ἑσται, οὐκ Epw ῳ av TEPLTTOTNC, ἀλλ 


ΕΠ 3 ͵ 5 ᾽ ᾽ I ~ 
ᾧ ἂν μονάς, καὶ τἄλλα οὕτως. ἀλλ᾽ ὅρα εἰ ἤδη ἱκανῶς 
- > ~ Sf ᾽ 
οἶσθ᾽ 6 τι βούλομαι. ᾿Αλλὰ πώνυ ἱκανῶς, ἔφῃ. Αποκρί- 
7 Ss > re SN fees , - yo v = 
vou δή, ἦ δ᾽ ὃς, ᾧ ἂν TL ἐγγένηται σῶματι, ζῶν ἔσται; Qe 
- \ ~ U ~ 
D ἂν ψυχή, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν ἀεὶ τοῦτο οὕτως ἔχει ; Ilwe γὰρ 
> , “- > ὦ ε ‘ ΕΣ ta * 5 Ν , ea 
οὐχι; ἢ & oc. H ψυχὴ apa, ὁ τι av αὑτὴ κατάσχῃ, act 
, > - ° »" 
ἥκει ἐπ᾿ ἐκεῖνο φέρουσα ζωήν; Ἥκει μέντοι, ἔφη. Π|ότε- 
? / = Ἃ ΄ o 
pov δ᾽ ἔστι τι ζωῇ ἐναντίον ἢ οὐδέν; "Ἔστιν, ἔφη. Τί; 


, , ~ c ἈΝ ιν , @ > rr χῚ , Che] 
Θάνατος. Οὐκοῦν ἡ ψυχη;, TO EVAVTLOY ῳ αὑτὴ ETLPEPE aE, 


it and introduce ἄλλῳ from certain MSS. after ἀλλά. Stallbaum reads 
in the one place, and ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλο in the other ; but there seems to be 
no MS. in favour of ἄλλο, those that have not ἄλλῳ reading ἀλλὰ 
μιμούμενος ἐμέ simply. The above is the reading of MS. B., accepted 
by Hermann and all recent Editors.——(6.) λέγω δὲ παρ᾽ ἣν] [1 mean, 
a reply more specific than that safe method of reply, such as in 100 C., and 
cf. ἀσφαλές in 100 E.——(9.) 6 ἂν τί ἐν τῷ σώματι ἐγγένηται, θερμὸν 
ἔσται] “ What it is that must reside in a body to make it hot,’ Cope. 
Complication is caused by the introduction of the interrogative into the 
relative clause, as in Meno. 88 A., Xen. Mem. I. 4, 14 (cf. Kiihner 
Gr. ὃ 587, 5). Hermann brackets ἐν τῷ σώματι, but its presence seems 
to be necessary in order that a subject may be supplied out of it to 
ἔσται (Rid. ὃ 286), and σώματι, without the doubtful ἐν τῷ, occurs twice 
in similar clause in C. Here MS. B. with C. and D. gives 6 ἄν through- 
out, while E. offers the preferable 6. 

C. (2.) ὅτι, ᾧ ἂν θερμότης] Scil. ἐγγένηται. That a body will be 
hot in which heat resides. This answer, Socrates says, is but an echo of 
the question : the answer which he aims at eliciting is one in which the 
species (fire) shall be substituted for the genus (heat). 


D. (5.) ᾧ αὐτὴ ἐπιφέρει] 1.6., τὸ ἐναντίον τούτῳ ὃ αὐτὴ ἐπιφέρει. The 
Soul, as involving the idea of Life, being the Life-bringer to whatever 
it possesses (6 τι ἂν κατάσχη), Can Rever come under the category of the 
opposite of Life. viz., Death. ‘A dead ψυχή or dead vital principle is a 
contradiction in terms’ (Archer-Hind). Olympiodorus : ἡ ἀπόδειξις πρό- 


> ~ © θέ 50 AX Ge Ss Ψ , ex Lad \ , 
εἰσιν εκ τῶν ὑποθέσεων τοιῷδε συλλογισμῷ." ἡ Ψυχῆ, ᾧ ἂν παρῇ, ζωὴν τούτῳ 


L 


Argument 


The soul, by 
virtue of its 
partaking of 
the Idea or 
Essence of 
Life, which 
excludes its 
contrary 
Death, must 


be considered 
as not subject πο 


to Death or 
to Decay. 
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’ ᾽ὔ ote « ’ ~ , τ , \ 
ov μὴ ποτε δέξηται, ὡς EK τῶν πρύσθεν ὡμολόγηται; Kar 
, c 
μάλα σφόδρα, ἔφη ὁ Κέβης. 
ἢν , cy Ν Ν ΄ Ν - » , InN, 
LV. Ti ow; τὸ μὴ δεχόμενον τὴν τοῦ ἀρτίου ἰδέαν 
- > 
τί νῦν δὴ ὠνομάζομεν ; ᾿Ανάρτιον, ἔφη. To δὲ δίκαιον μὴ 
Υ ΄ re ee Ν ἈΝ ip oS ν᾽ 
δεχόμενον καὶ ὃ ἂν μουσικὸν μὴ δέχηται; Αμουσον, ἔφη, 
cy \ ? 
τὸ δὲ ἄδικον. Εἰἶεν- ὃ δ᾽ ἂν θάνατον μὴ δέχηται, τί κα- 
ἘΝ , oa 
λοῦμεν; ᾿Αθάνατον, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν ἡ ψυχὴ οὐ δέχεται θάνα- 
> > , = 
vy; Ov. ᾿Αθώνατον apa ἡ ψυχή; Αθώνατον. Εἶεν, Epn " 
- - - ἊΥ ~ ~ 
τοῦτο μὲν δὴ ἀποδεδεῖχθαι φῶμεν; ἢ πῶς δοκεῖ; Καὶ μάλα 
- Lf Ly “Ψ ? s 
γε ἱκανῶς, ὦ Σώκρατες. Ti οὖν, 7 δ᾽ ὅς, ὦ Κέβης; εἰ 
rat) , » - τ » , > ” Ν , 
τῷ ἀναρτίῳ ἀναγκαῖον ἦν ἀνωλέθρῳ εἶναι, ἄλλο τι τὰ τρία 
- 3 , - \ 
ἢ ἀνώλεθρα ἂν ἦν; Πῶς γὰρ ov; Οὐκοῦν εἰ καὶ τὸ ἄθερ- 
- - x «ς \ 
μον ἀναγκαῖον ἦν ἀνώλεθρον εἶναι, ὁπότε τις ἐπὶ χιόνα 
/ Ξ- - \ , 
θερμὸν ἐπαγάγοι, ὑπεξηει ἂν ἡ χιὼν οὖσα σῶς καὶ ἀτηκ- 
>? \ ἊἋ > 7, ὃ" BN Ed τ ς , 9.) ’ 
τος; ov yap av ἀπώλετό γε, οὐδ᾽ av ὑπομένουσα ἐδέξατ 


ἂν τὴν θερμότητα. ᾿Αληθῃ, ἔφη, λέγεις. ‘Qoatrwc, οἶμαι, 


ἐπιφέρει πᾶν δὲ ὃ ἐπιφέρει τι, ἄδεκτόν ἐστι τοῦ ἐναντίου αὐτῷ - ἡ ψυχὴ ἄρα 
ἄδεκτός ἐστι τοῦ ἐναντίου ᾧ ἐπιφέρει" τὸ ἐναντίον ἐστὶν ᾧ ἐπιφέρει, θάνατος " 
ἡ Ψυχὴ ἄρα ἄδεκτος θανάτου. Cf. Cratyl. 399 E., where the Soul is spoken 
of as αἴτιον τοῦ giv τῷ σώματι. (8.) τί οὖν] Schanz removes inter- 
rogation from οὖν to before τί νῦν and inserts ταῦτα, with MS. B. and 
Rid. ὃ 41, before ὠνομάζομεν.------(θ.) τὸ δὲ] Article belongs to δεχό- 
μενον, as seen from next clause. Cf. Stallb. on Legg. 11. 655 D. 





E. (1.) Δμουσον, ἔφη, τὸ δὲ ἄδικον] Abbreviation (ef. Rid. § 241) 
for τὸ μὲν ὀνομάζομεν ἄμουσον, τὸ δὲ x. τ. A. Similar in Soph. 221 E. 
and note of Cpb., also Soph. (4. R. 1229, and Ar. Eth. VI. 9, 6. (2.) 
οὐκοῦν ἡ ψυχὴ οὐ δέχεται θάνατον] So Max. Tyr. XV. 5 argues that the 
soul, being the source of Life to the naturally perishable body, cannot 
lose that nature by which it gives Life : εἰ τῷ σώματι τῷ φύσει φθειρομένῳ 
παρέχει TO μὴ φθείρεσθαι, ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν αὐτῷ συνῇ, πολλοῦ ye δεῖ φθαρῆναι av- 





, 5 fol - \ ~ , € 4 \ 
THY. ἐν γοῦν TH συστάσει TO μὲν σῶμα συνέχεται. ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ συνέχει. 


106 A. (1.) ἄλλο τι τὰ τρία ἢ] The position of 7) apart from ἄλλο 
τι throws greater emphasis on the word ἀνώλεθρα : cf. 106 E. ἄθερμον, 
ἄψυκτον (ἄψυχρον Wyttenbach, accepted by Archer-Hind) are terms 
coined for the occasion, to be logically analogous to dvdpriov.—The 
steps of the reasoning in 106, for the purpose of showing that the 
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Ἅ ;᾽ =. of 2 Ἃ “- ς 7 , \ Ν - ΄Ἅ 
Kay εἰ TO αψυκτον ἀνώλεθρον WV, ὁπότε ETL τὸ TUP ψυχρόν 
Uj ΕΝ > ~ 
Tt ETHEL, οὔποτ᾽ αν ἀπεσ[θίννυτο ovo ἀπώλλυτο, ἀλλὰ OWV 

ΕΝ », - ἮΝ “ΩΣ 
Β ἂν ἀπελθὸν ᾧχετο. Δνάγκη, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ὧδε, ἔφη, 
3 \ ~ > , ᾽ - > \ x " , ι 
avaykn TEPL TOU ἀθανάτου ειπειν ; EL μὲν TO ἀθάνατον και 
pdms Ψ , 55 = 7] , fee! ἐν ὦ 
ἀνώλεθρόν ἐστιν, ἀδύνατον ψυχῃ, οταν θώνατος δ αὐτὴν 

» > cd , x \ ἃ ’ ~ , 
(ἢ; ἀπόλλυσθαι " θώνατον μὲν yap δὴ εκ τῶν προειρημένων 

> , 7A? Ff ~ rv] Ν 7 > of 

5 ov δέξεται οὐὸ ἑσται τεθνηκυῖα, ωσπὲρ Ta T PLA OUK ἔσται, 
7 ΕΣ 7 , > 8 ‘\ ’ INN . ἂν - 
εφαμεν, αρτιον, οὐδέ Ύ αὖ TO πέριττον, OVOE δὴ TO πὺυρ 

7 7Qz ¢ 53 ᾿Ξ \ ? > Ν , ’ 
ψυχρόν, οὐδέ ye Hn ἕν TW TUPL θερμύτης. ἀλλὰ τι κωλύει, 

, , 

φαίη av Te; ἄρτιον μὲν τὸ περιττὸν μὴ γίγνεσθαι ἐπιόντος 


- 5 , e {2 , > / \ ᾿] - 5 
Ο τοῦ ἀρτίου, ὥσπερ ὡμολόγηται, ἀπολομένου δὲ αὐτοῦ ἀντ 
͵ U oF ~ ἢ 3 / 
ἐκείνου ἄρτιον γεγονέναι; τῷ ταῦτα λέγοντι οὐκ ἂν ἔχοι- 
’ ω > > 3 Ν ‘ 2 Η 
μεν διαμάχεσθαι ὅτι οὐκ ἀπόλλυται" τὸ γὰρ αἀνάρτιον οὐκ 
> F ἌΣ > ᾽ \ > ~ ς ’, [ 5 ε , 
ἀνώλεθρόν ἐστιν - ἐπεὶ εἰ τοῦτο ὡμολόγητο ἡμῖν, ῥᾳδίως 
n , « ᾽ ᾽’ Ee > , Ν x 
5 ἂν διεμαχόμεθα ὅτι, ἐπελθόντος τοῦ ἀρτίου, τὸ περιττὸν 


\ 4 , oS > ’ \ \ Ν \ ~ 
Kal Ta τρια οιχέεται «πίονται " Και περι τυρος και θερμοῦ 


soul is ἀνώλεθρος, contrary to the hypothesis of Cebes in 88 B., have 
been expounded at some length by H. Schmidt: see Note T.——(6.) 
ἄψυκτον] Mr. Hind, for symmetry, adopts Wyttenbach’s conj. apuxpor. 


B. (5.) ὥσπερ τὰ τρία οὐκ ἔσται] ‘Just as, according to our former 
statement, three will not be an even number, nor again will the even 
be odd, nor of course will fire be also cold, nor yet the warmth con- 
tained in fire be coldness..——(6.) οὐδέ γ᾽ av] Same combination in 
Theet. 171 B.; Phileb. 72 A.——(7.) τί κωλύει] ‘But, an objector 
may say, What hinders this view of the case—that, while it is granted 
that the odd does not pass into the even by the influence of the even, 
yet, on the perishing of the odd, the even is substituted in its room ?’ 
αὐτοῦ and ἐκείνου both refer to τὸ περιττόν. Compare the similarly free 
use of these same pronouns in 60 D. and 111 B. Shilleto on Thue. I. 
132, 3, translates ἐκείνου here as = ‘that which it was before’, Rid. 
§ 49, 300. 


C. (3.) τὸ yap ἀνάρτιον οὐκ ἀνώλεθρόν ἐστιν] The odd is not impe- 
rishable as such. This, however, does not affect his argument, as τὸ 
ἀνάρτιον and τὸ ἄθερμον do not necessarily involve in their very meaning 
τὸ ἀνώλεθρον, as τὸ ἀθάνατον does. If, however, this is not conceded 
(viz. that τὸ ἀθάνατον is ἀνώλεθρον), then it will be hard to find any 
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\ ~ ” ¢ Xn ?, x 7 , ’ 
Argument Kal τῶν ἄλλων OUTWC αν διεμαχόμεθα. nN OU; Tlavu μὲν 
Vic 


" ΕῚ - \ ~ \ - > 7, ? \ (Cea ε 
οὖν. Θύὑκοῦν και νῦν περι του ἀθανάτου, εἰ μὲν ἡμιν ὁμολο- 
- \ τ , “- Ν vn ” Ν =~ 3. , 
γειται Kat ἀνώλεθρον εἰναι, ψυχὴ av εἰη, πρὸς τῳ ἀθώνα- 
τος εἶναι, καὶ ἀνώλεθρος- εἰ δὲ an, ἄλλου av δέοι λύγου. D 
pd τ og = \ τὰ 
᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲν δεῖ, ἔφη, τούτου γε ἕνεκα " σχολῃ yap av τι 
fh vn 
ἄλλο φθορὰν μὴ δέχοιτο, EL γε τὸ ἀθάνατον ἀΐδιον ὃν φθο- 
τ 1? 
pay δέξεται. 


μ ε , "- »" ς , {- 
Conclusion of LVI. ὋὉ δέ ye θεός, οἶμαι, ἔφη ὁ Σωκράτης, Kat 5 
the last For- Se eee = 5 νυ oS "7 2a? \ 
mal Argu. αὐτο TO τῆς ζωῆς elooc Kal εἴ τι ἄλλο αθάνατόν ἐστι, παρὰ 
ment for the 
Immortality 

ΓΑ͂Ν , » » 7, Ay ο΄ - 
and Imperish- τὼν μέντοι νὴ (Δία, ἔφη, ἀνθρώπων τέ γε και ἔτι μᾶλλον, 
ableness of : sie \ 5 ε ; SSNs ae \ τῷ ΄ 
the Soul. ὡς EyWmal, Tapa θεῶν. Ὁπότε δὴ τὸ ἀθώνατον Kat ἀδιά- 


\ 
πώντων ay ὁμολογηθείη μηδέποτε ἀπόλλυσθαι. Παρὰ πών- 


φθορόν ἐστιν, ἄλλο τι ψυχὴ [7], εἰ ἀθώνατος τυγχώνει οὖσα, Ἰὼ 
> » . ᾽ , 
καὶ ἀνώλεθρος ἂν εἴη; Πολλὴ ἀνάγκη. ᾿Επιόντος ἄρα 
» , - 
θανάτου ἐπὶ τὸν ἄνθρωπον, τὸ μὲν θνητόν, ὡς ἔοικεν, αὐτοῦ 


ἀποθνήσκει, τὸ δ᾽ ἀθάνατον σῶν καὶ ἀδιάφθορον οἴχεται 


thing having actual existence in the world, but only φθορά and conse- 
quent Chaos. This, however, he says, is against the universal consent of 
men regarding the nature of the Deity, and the Idea of Absolute Life, to 
both of which the notion of perishing (ὄλεθρος) cannot be applied. 
(8.) ἡμῖν] = ‘if we are agreed,’ Cope. Dative, probably, of relation. 





1). (2.) τούτου ye ἕνεκα] So far as that is concerned, we need not go 
far to seek for that. The proof is found in the very meaning of ἀθάνα- 
(3.) pn] Madvig in Syntax ὃ 200 rem. takes μή as in close 
conjunction with δέχοιτο, making one notion = ‘ escape,’ which is then 
virtually negatived by σχολῇ. Rather with Riddell, ὃ 135, ‘there 
could hardly exist anything not admitting corruption,’ 1.6., not supposed 
to admit corruption, and so Archer-Hind, who explains it as = εἴη τὸ 
μὴ φθορὰν δεχόμενον. In Theet. 192 E., ὁρᾷ (Indic.) μηδέτερον = ‘he 
sees, by the supposition, neither’. Similar instances, although interro- 
gative, of μή with opt. and ἄν preceding, are Crat. 429 D., Gorg. 510 D., 
and Thue. VI. 18, 1. 





TOS 


E, (1.) ἄλλο r+] ~Kiithner ὃ 587, 18, n. 16, takes ἄλλο τι as predi- 
cate. Cope renders as if = nonne and without ἢ, which MS. I. (or D.) 
omits. ἢ from dittography.——(5.) ἀδιάφθορον] Cf. οὐ φθείρεται in 
Aristotle’s remarkable statement as to νοῦς in De Anima I. 4, 14, ‘ The 
mind seems to be a peculiar innate essence and to be indestructible, ete. 
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ΓῚ ~ - ἃς - 
ἀπιόν, ὑπεκχωρῆσαν τῳ θανάτῳ. Φαίνεται. Παντὸς μαλ- 


λον ἄρα, ἔφη, ὦ Κέβης, ψυχὴ ἀθάνατον καὶ ἀνώλεθρον, 
ee » 


\ / ~ ε \ ’ “ ” 
καὶ τῷ ὄντι ἔσονται ἡμῶν αἱ ψυχαὶ ἐν “Avoov. Ovkovr 
ῇ yf / 7 \ ~ / J 
ἔγωγε, ὠ Σώκρατες, ἔφη, ἔχω παρα ταῦτα ἄλλο τι λέγειν 
> > - - ΄, 5 ᾽ ᾽ , , ¢ 
οὐδέ πῇ ἀπιστεῖν τοῖς λόγοις. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ δή τι Σιμμίας ὅδε 
5) 7 7 ,ὔ δ », A ~ € 7 
ἢ τις ἄλλος ἔχει λέγειν, εὖ ἔχει μὴ κατασιγήῆσαι: ὡς οὐκ 
ΑΝ > , / Ν > , nx Ἁ - 
οἶδα εἰς ὥντινά τις ἄλλον καιρὸν ἀναβάλλοιτο nm τὸν γὺν 
’, \ ~ ’ , ” > - nn 9 ~ 
παρόντα, περι τῶν τοιούτων βουλόμενος ἢ τι εἰπεῖν AKOU- 
> \ ᾽ὕὔ - > a Ὁ ͵ > > ᾽ v ld e 
oa. AdAAa pny, ἡ ὃ ὃς ὁ Σιμμίας, οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ἔχω πῃ 
> πὸ οἴ = εὐ - 7 
ἀπιστῶ EK γε τῶν λεγομένων - ὕπο μέντοι τοῦ μεγέθους 
\ - ε ’ Δ \ Ν > , > θέ 5 
περι ὧν OL λόγοι εἰσι, και τὴν ἀνθρωπίνην ἀσθένειαν ατι- 
’ὔ 3 , > / 7 oy ? > eS \ 
μάζων, ἀναγκάζομαι ἀπιστίαν ETL ἔχειν παρ ἐμαυτῳ περι 
- ᾽ , ᾽ , > ὧν oF Ss , «ς Σ , 
τῶν εἰρημένων. Ov μόνον γ: ἔφη, ὦ Σιμμία, ο Σωκράτης, 
2 ἃς ~ 2. is 7 \ Ν ec ͵ὕ ἈΝ ᾽΄ 
ἀλλὰ ταῦτά τε εὖ λέγεις, καὶ τὰς ὑποθέσεις τὰς πρώτας, 
\ ? A - > eo ᾽ ἣ 
Kal εἰ πισται ὑμῖν εἰσιν, ὅμως ETLOKETTECL σαφέστερον" Kal 


7” ? Ὁ e -- tj ε ᾽ Les 2 ’, ~~ , 
gay auTac ικανὼς διέλητε, ως εγῳμαι, ἀκολουθήσετε τῳ λό- 


107 A. (2.) παρὰ ταῦτα ἄλλο τι] TI have nought to say in contraven- 
tion of this— —(3.) ὅδε] Not in MS. B.——(7.) ἔχω] ἔτι after ἔχω is 
now omitted with MS. B.—(9.) τὴν ἀνθρωπίνην ἀσθένειαν ἀτιμάζων] 
‘ Dissatisfied also with the (intellectual) inability of man to cope with 
such a theme.’ Wyttenbach compares Legg. IX. 854 A., τὴν τῆς ἀνθρω- 
mins φύσεως ἀσθένειαν εὐλαβούμενος, where, however, ἀσθένεια is weak- 
ness in regard to morality, while here it is weakness intellectually, 
or incapacity. Compare the similar feeling of ἀσθένεια uttering itself 
in the words of the same speaker in 85 D. 


B. (2.) od μόνον y] Same combination in Phileb. 23 B. Supply 
ἀπιστίαν ἀναγκάζει ἔτι ἔχειν. ‘You must not rest in merely feeling 
mistrust, but, while you are right in what you have now said, in 
scrutinising conclusions, you must also examine more closely the pre- 
mases from which they are drawn, even though they are in your 
opinion, established.’ ἐπισκεπτέαι (owing to the attraction of morai 
near it, so Madvig, Synt. ὃ 216), is an anacoluthon, as if ὑποθέσεις had 
been in the nominative, for ἐπισκεπτέον. Rid. ὃ 276. (2.) οὐ μόνον 
γ᾽ - --- ἀλλὰ] Rid. § 157.——(5.) ἀκολουθήσετε τῷ λόγῳ] Compare 
the passage in 66 B., regarding the narrow path to be pursued under 
the guidance of Reason (μετὰ τοῦ λόγου) and the difficulty of fol- 
lowing Reason to the full (ἐπακολουθῆσαι), or obtaining absolute cer- 
tainty (τὸ σαφὲς εἰδέναι, 85 C.), in the present life. (7.) κἂν τοῦτο 








Socrates now 
passes on to 
the moral re- 
flection sug- 
gested by the 
whole sub- 
ject, as to the 
largeness 
both of view 
and of pur- 
pose inspired 
by the 
thought of 
an unending 
Existence. 
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VY”, καθ᾽ ὅσον δυνατὸν μάλιστ᾽ ἀνθρώπῳ ἐπακολουθῆσαι" 


vn - 


5 » ss ie Ἂ \ 7 if 
Kay τοῦτο αὐτὸ σαφὲς γένηται, οὐδὲν ζητήσετε περαιτέρω. 
᾿Αληθῆ, ἔφη, λέγεις. 
> ? » “- " 

Τ 7011, ᾿Αλλὰ τόδε γ. ἔφη, ὦ ἄνδρες, δίκαιον δια- 
νοηθῆναι, ὅτι, εἴπερ ἡ ψυχὴ ἀθάνατος, ἐπιμελείας δὴ δεῖται 
οὐχ ὑπὲρ τοῦ χρύνου τούτου μόνον, ἐν ᾧ καλοῦμεν τὸ ζῆν, 

- ς - 5 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ τοῦ παντός, καὶ ὁ κίνδυνος νῦν δὴ καὶ δόξειεν 
ΕΝ ἈΝ - », Cy > 7, ? \ Ν s ς 
ἂν δεινὸς εἶναι, εἴ τις αὐτῆς ἀμελήσει. εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἦν ὁ 


- x 5 , ε - nv = ~ εὐ 
θώνατος του παντὸς ἀπαλλαγή, ἑρμαιον av ἣν τοις Κακοις 


eo 


αὐτὸ σαφὲς γένηται͵ And if certainty has once been attained in this 
mutter, then only will your searching cease. Compare similar language 
in the Timeeus 20 D., ὁ λέγων ἐγὼ ὑμεῖς τε of κριταὶ φύσιν ἀνθρωπίνην 
ἔχομεν, ὥστε περὶ τούτων τὸν εἰκότα μῦθον ἀποδεχομένους πρέπει τούτου 
μηδὲν ἔτι πέρα ζητεῖν. 


C. (1.) ἐπιμελείας δὴ δεῖται) The practical conclusion of the whole 
matter is the seriousness of Living, seeing it is not the span we call 
Life, but a vast circle of Being, over which our interest extends. The 
same view of Time as the vestibule to an unknown Depth of Being is 
found in Pol. X. 608 C., πᾶς yap οὗτός ye ὁ ἐκ παιδὸς μέχρι πρεσ- 
Burov χρόνος πρὸς τὸν πάντα ὀλίγος πού τις ἂν εἴη. Compare a 
similar exhortation in Pol, X. 618 B., also the passage on the precious- 
ness of the Soul, Apol. 30 Β. It is at this point that we enter into 
the second part of the Pheedo, where the microscope of the Dialectician 
is converted into the telescope of the Prophet-Philosopher, sweeping 
arth and heaven in its range.——(2.) ὑπέρ] Rid. ὃ 130.——(3.) καὶ 
δόξειεν] On καὶ Rid. ὃ 132.——(5.) rod παντὸς ἀπαλλαγή] Withdrawal 
from all being; 1.6., annihilation. Cf. 91 B., εἰ μηδέν ἐστι τελευτήσαντι. 
(5.) ἑρμαῖον ὁ ἂν ἦν] The Scholiast explains ἑρμαῖον as ἀπροσδόκη- 
τον κέρδος, like the easy luck of travellers finding things on the road 





* Justin Martyr has this Platonic passage in his mind when he says (contr. Tryph. 
ὃ 4), ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ ἀποθνήσκειν φημὶ πάσας τὰς ψυχὰς ἐγώ. ἑρμαῖον yap ἦν ὡς ἀληθῶς 
τοῖς Kaxocs.—The refusal of funeral rites to great criminals flowed from an atheistic 
fear lest death was to such persons a gain: hence A®lian says, in reference to such 
refusals (Var. Hist. IV. 7), οὐκ ἣν dpa rots κακοῖς οὐδὲ τὸ ἀποθανεῖν κέρδος, ἐπεὶ 
μηδὲ τότε ἀναπαύονται k.7,A. In later times the philosophy of Epicurus accepted the 
principle which Plato here condemns, and regarded death as ἑρμαῖον τοῖς κακοῖς, of 
which view the most memorable expression was that given by Cesar, when he founded 
an argument thereon that the Catilinarian conspirators should be subjected to im- 
prisonment as a greater punishment than Death, which, as being erumnarum vrequies, 
was no punishment at all, Cf. Sallust. Catil. 51, 20, and Cicero’s comment, Or. in 
Catil. IV. 4; also the remarks of Plutarch (Mor. 555 D.); and the maxim of Theano in 
Clem. Al. Str. IV. 7, 44; also, Othello (V. 2) to the wounded Iago, ‘I'd have thee live; 
for in my sense ‘tis happiness to die’, 
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> ~ ~ ’, e > ’ \ = 2 
ἀποθανοῦσι, TOU TE σωματος αμα ἀπηλλάχθαι και τῆς αυ- 
- , Ν - - - δὲ > δὴ > , , 
των KAKLAG META TIC ψυχῆς" νυν O& επειδη ἀθώνατος φαι- 
εὖ > , Ἃ » > = ” > Ν ~ 9 \ 

νεται ουσα, οὐδεμία av ειὴ αὐτῇ ἄλλη aTopuy)) κακων οὐδὲ 


' Yes ~ ¢ , \ 7 / 

σωτηρία, πλὴν τοῦ ὡς βελτίστην τε καὶ φρονιμωτάτην γενέ- 
» » ᾽ ΄ ᾽ 
σθαι. οὐδὲν γὰρ ἄλλο ἔχουσα εἰς ‘Awov ἡ ψυχὴ ἔρχεται 
Ἂν nl , \ ~ ra Ν \ J / 

πλὴν τῆς παιδείας TE καὶ τροφῆς, a δὴ καὶ μέγιστα λέγε- 
ται ὠφελεῖν ἢ βλάπτειν τὸν τελευτήσαντα εὐθὺς ἐν ἀρχῇ 
- > ~ , ͵7 \ “ ς 5᾽ , 
τῆς ἐκεῖσε πορείας. λέγεται δὲ οὕτως, ὡς ἄρα τελευτή- 


“ ς τῆνον Ny , ¢ yn a 2 
σανταᾳ éeKaGTOY O EKGHOTOU αιμων, οσπὲρ ζῶντα εἰλήχει, 


through the favour of Hermes. (ἑρμαῖον and εὐτύχημα are conjoined in 
Conv. 217 A.) 


D. (3.) παιδείας te καὶ τροφῆς] When παιδεία and τροφή are 
opposed, the former is properly used of the mind, τροφή of the body. 
Here they are both used of the mind: cf. ψυχὴ im ἐκείνου tT pe o- 
μένη in 84 B.——(6.) λέγεται δὲ οὕτως] On the analogy of the XJ.th 
Book of the Odyssey, this part of the Phedo is called by Olympio- 
dorus (p. 193) a Nexvia, being one of Three νεκυΐαι in Plato: ἥδε μὲν 
(ἐν Φαίδωνι) περὶ τῶν τόπων μᾶλλον ποιεῖται τὸν Adyov, ἡ δὲ ἐν Topyia 
(523 A.) περὶ τῶν δικαζόντων, ἡ δὲ ἐν Πολιτείᾳ (X. 614 B.) περὶ τῶν 
dixafopever.* (6.) 6 ἑκάστου δαίμων] The τελεταὶ probably supply 
the imagery: cf. the lines in Clem. Alex. Str. V. 14, 13, attributed to 
Menander, ἽΔπαντι δαίμων ἀνδρὶ συμπαραστατεῖ, Εὐθὺς γενομένῳ pv σ- 
Tay@yos τοῦ βίου.ἵ (6.) ὅσπερ ζῶντα εἰλήχει] There is an appar- 
ent inconsistency between this passage and that in Pol. X. 617 E,, 
where Lachesis, daughter of Necessity, bids each soul, on his entrance 
into Life, choose his δαίμων : οὐχ ὑμᾶς δαίμων λήξεται, ἀλλ᾽ ὑμεῖς δαίμονα 
αἱρήσεσθε, and again the statement in 620 D. Compare Phedr. 249 B., 
ἀφικνούμεναι (ai ψυχαί) ἐπὶ κλήρωσίν τε καὶ αἵρεσιν τοῦ δευτέρου βίου 
αἱροῦνται ὃν ἂν ἐθέλῃ ἑκάστη. The explanation seems to be, that 
the free-will of the individual soul chose the kind of life, but that 
Lachesis, the daughter of Necessity, assigned the δαίμων according to 








* The note of Olympiodorus on λέγεται δὲ οὕτως is interesting, though fanciful. 
He asks, τίνες οἱ λέγοντες ; and answers, πρῶτον μὲν at κοιναὶ ἔννοιαι σφύζουσαι 
ἀδιαρθρώτως" ({1.6., instincts throbbing with inarticulate meaning), δεύτερον οἱ θεόλογοι " 
τρίτον οἱ χρησμοὶ τῶν θεῶν " τέταρτον, αἱ τελεταί' πέμπτον, αὐτοὶ παραγενόμενοι (cf. Hom, 


Od. VII. 201, ΧΎΤΙ. 485) οἱ θεοί. 


+ It has been doubted whether a separate δαίμων was regarded as assigned to 
each individual, or only toa class. Olympiodorus argues for the latter view, Appuleius 
(de Deo. Soer. p. 50) for the former. ‘Ex hac ergo sublimiori damonum copia Plato 
autumat singulis hominibus in vita agenda testes et custodes singulos additos.’ The 
view of Appuleius is most in harmony with the text of the Phedo. (Compare, on this 
subject, Senec. Ep. 110, 1.) 
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τ ΕΣ , - ᾽ On iA ico ὃ ~ QA ra 
οὗτος ἄγειν ἐπιχειρεῖ ELC δὴ TWA τύπον, OL δεῖ τοὺς EvAXe- 
> J . 
γέντας διαδικασαμένους εἰς “Διδου πορεύεσθαι μετὰ ἡγεμόνος E 
ἐκείνου ᾧ δὴ προστέτακται τοὺς ἐνθένδε ἐκεῖσε πορεῦσαι" 
7. > > - - - - \ , “Δ x , 
τυχόντας ὃ ἐκεῖ ὧν δεῖ τυχεῖν καὶ μείναντας ὃν χρὴ χρύό- 
νον ἄλλος δεῦρο πάλιν ἡγεμὼν κομίζει ἐν πολλαῖς χρόνου 
\ - 7 of δὲ ” ς , > c ¢ 
Kal μακραῖς περιύδοις. ἔστι δὲ apa ἡ πορεία οὐχ ὡς οὔ 


Αἰσχύλου Τήλεφος λέγει - ἐκεῖνος μὲν γὰρ ἁπλῆν οἶμόν 


the life chosen, so that a man was regarded as either εὐδαίμων or δυσ- 
δαίμων, according to his own choice. Hence it was possible to say 
either ψυχὴ δαίμονα λαγχάνει or δαίμων λαγχάνει ψυχήν. Compare 
Lysias Epitaph. p. 130, ὁ δαίμων ὁ τὴν ἡμετέραν μοῖραν εἰλη- 
χὼς ἀπαραίτητος. Theocr. Idyll. IV. 40, αἴ, αἴ, τῶ σκληρῶ μάλα δαί- 
μονος, ὅς με λέλογχεν. (8.) εἰς δή τινα τόπον] In ποβοῖο quem 
locum. Examples of δή τις in 90 C., 108 C., 115 D., where it combines 
certainty of fact with uncertainty of manner or detail. The author of 
the Axiochus, ὃ 20, specifies the locality more particularly as the πεδίον 
ἀληθείας : "EvravOot καθέζονται δικασταὶ ἀνακρίνοντες τῶν ἀφικνουμένων 
ἕκαστον. In Pol. X. 614 C., διαδικάζω is used of the judges; in this 
passage, of the souls submitting severally to judgment, hence in the 
middle voice. (It is worthy of remark, that δικάζω, notwithstanding 
the importance of δικαιοσύνη in the New Testament, is not the Scrip- 
tural word in regard to the final judgment, but κρίνω, as if simply a 
separation.) 





E. (4.) ἐν πολλαῖς χρόνου καὶ μακραῖς περ] The arrangement of 
the words is both musical and expressive. With regard to the extent 
of the Cycles, Plato does not here attempt to define the period. In 
Pol. X. 615 A., a cycle of 1000 years is spoken of as ἡ ὑπὸ γῆς πορεία : 
while in the Pheedrus 249 A., philosophic spirits are said to recover 
their lost wings after three such cycles of 1000 years, the full eycle for 
other spirits being 10,000.* (5.) ὁ Δἰσχύλου Τήλεφος] Clem. Alex. 
Strom. IV. 7, 45, and Dionys. Hal., Rhet. VI. 5, quote the same pro- 
verb from a lost play of AZschylus+ on the fortunes of the wandering 
Telephus. Heindorf proposes as the probable form: ἁπλῆ yap οἶμος 





* Compare Empedocles Fragm. 1, who makes the cyele of banishment 30,000 
ὧραι to the soul that commits great crimes. Also Herodotus II. 123, regarding the 
Egyptian cycle, which was 3000 years for every soul, from its migration into animal 
forms, until its return to a human frame. 


+ Aischylus, although a Pythagorean, is not, in this line of the Telephus, speaking 
as a Pythagorean, for it is manifest that he refers not to the different destinies of souls, 
but to the variety of ways by which death may be reached.—It was common to repre- 
sent Death under the form of a journey (cf. 61 E., note), or πορεία. Cf. Miiller’s 
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> “ , ε ᾽ »” ς - » , U , sys 
A φησιν εἰς Αιδου φέρειν, ἡ δ᾽ οὔτε ἁπλῆ οὔτε μία φαίνεταί Repetition of 
τ >Q\ ‘ c , a] > , χ the views previ- 
μοι εἰναι. οὐδὲ yap ἂν ἠγεμόνων ἔδει - οὐ yap ποῦ τις ously enforced 
Ἂ ὃ , "δ , ~  ¢Q ~ " ᾿ ae δὲ y regarding the , 
av ἰιάμᾶάρτοι ου αμοσξε μιᾶς Οοὐου ουσῆς. νυ} ε EOLKE moral and intel- 
lectual condi- 
2 Υ é ¥ tion of the Soul 
τ id / ¢ \ 
TE και νομίμων τῶν ἐνθάδε τεκμαιρόμενος λέγω. ἢ μὲν at Death, as de- 
~ r 7 - Nels Σ - Ἔ 5 termining its 
ουν ΚΟσμ ἴα τε Καὶ φρόνιμος ψυχὴ ETETAL TE Καὶ οὐκ ay- condition and 
ΠΥ Τὰ - ᾿ δ᾽ ᾽ - - , " destiny after 
vot Ta παροντα ὍΝ 1 ἐπιθυμητικῶς του σωματος Ey Ovod, Death. 


, \ , Ν 7 > Ν - ς , 
5 σχίσεις TE Kal περιόδους πολλὰς ἔχειν " απὸ των οσιων 


πάντας εἰς “Awdov φέρει. A similar saying is ascribed to Anaxagoras : 
Diog. Laert. II. 11, πρὸς τὸν δυσφοροῦντα ὅτι ἐπὶ ξένης τελευτᾷ, Παντα- 
χόθεν, ἔφη, ὁμοία ἐστὶν 7 εἰς ἅδου κατάβασις. Cf. Cie. Tusc. 1. 43, 
Undique ad inferos tantundem viae est. Cp. Leonidas Tarent., Append. 
48, Εὔθυμος ὧν ἔρεσσε τὴν ἐπ᾽ “Aidos. Aristophanes in the opening of 
the ‘Frogs’ indulges mirth as to the ‘ways to Hades’. 


108 A. (6.) ἀπὸ τῶν ὁσίων] The early. Editions have θυσιῶν, and 
such would appear to have been the reading in the time of Olympio- 
dorus. The MSS., however, are in favour of ὁσίων, which harmonises 
better with νομίμων. The reference is to the rites in honour of the 
dead, connected with the worship of Hecate, and performed at the 
forking of a road (ἐν τριόδοις), which circumstance Plato converts into 
a kind of argument in favour of the notion that there was more than one 
ὁδός to Hades, one leading to Elysium, the other to Erebus. (Heindorf 
takes another view of ὅσια x. τ. X., and supposes a reference to the 
Mysteries, in which, it is said, there were tableaux exhibited repre- 
senting the descensus Averni as full of windings. According to Lobeck 
Aglaoph. p. 1343, Heindorf’s view is a mistaken one, and ὅσια here can 
only mean the monthly rites to Hecate (cf. Tpvaxds, in Harpocration) 
at the meeting of three ways.) It is probable, therefore, that Plato 
wished to use the superstition connected with rpiodos as a symbol 
to indicate that though one path led through death to the place of 
judgment, yet there it forked or diverged, one road leading to Elysium, 

- the other to Tartarus. Compare Gorg. 524 A., οὗτοι οὖν (Μίνως, x. τ. X.) 
δικάσουσιν ἐν τῷ λειμῶνι, ἐν τῇ τριόδῳ, ἐξ ἧς φέρετον τὼ ὁδώ, ἡ 
μὲν εἰς μακάρων νήσους, ἡ δ᾽ εἰς Τάρταρον. Cf. Virg. Ain. VI. 540, ‘ Hic 
locus est, partes ubi se via findit in ambas’. (7.) οὐκ ἀγνοεῖ τὰ πα- 
ρόντα] Heusde’s conjecture, οὐκ ἀγανακτεῖ for οὐκ ἀγνοεῖ, is unnecessary, 
the meaning being, that the meditatio mortis has made such a soul 
familiar with whatever is its lot in Hades. (9.) ἔμπροσθεν] Refer- 
ence is to 81 C. 








Ancient Art, § 431, 2, and the funeral feast in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, under 
Funus, where a horse’s head is introduced as a symbol of the journey of Death; also 
Dennis’s Etruria II. p. 193; Grimm’s Deutsche Mythol. p. 801. 
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¢ 2 mf 5 Ae κ ΄ 
οπὲερ εν TW ἔμπροσθεν ειπὸον. περι EKELVO πολὺν χρόνον Ὁ 


ἢ 


2 ,ὔ \ \ Ν ξ Ν ΄ x > , 
ἑττ ἡ MEVY Kal περι TOV ορατον TOTOY, πολλὰ αντιτεινασα 
\ ia 0 - βι \ , (2 Ν - Ἢ 
Και πο a παύῦὕουσα, ιᾳ Kal μόγις U7TO TOU προστεταΎ 
/ ὃ , » > ͵ὕ 2 7 ὩΣ ὅθ ε 
μένου δαίμονος οἴχεται ἀγομένη. ἀφικομένην Ce οθιπερ at 
» “a \ > , , ~ ~ Ἅ 
ἄλλαι, τὴν μὲν ἀκάθαρτον Kal τι πεποιηκυιαν τοιοῦτον, ἢ 5 
, > ' - ͵ Ἂν 3) τα - ᾽ , ἃ 
φόνων ἀδίκων ἡμμένην ἢ ἀλλ᾽ ἄττα τοιαῦτα εἰργασμένην, α 
> \ - a , 7 
τούτων ἀδελφά τε Kal ἀδελφῶν ψυχῶν ἔργα τυγχάνει ὄντα, 
, \ ¢ , \ τ , \ 7 , 
ταυτὴν μὲν απ ας φεύγει ΤῈ Kae ὑπεκτρέπεται και OUTE ξυνέμ- 
, - 
πορος οὔτε ἡγεμὼν ἐθέλει γίγνεσθαι, αὐτὴ δὲ πλανᾶται ἐνῷ 
/ \ : 2 
πάσῃ ἐχομένη ἀπορίᾳ, ἕως ἂν On τινες χρόνοι γένωνται, ὧν 


es 
« 


, c , Mae a , ᾽ Ν > oe. , 
ἐξελθόντων ὑπ αναγκὴς φέρεται εἰς τὴν αὐτῇ πρέπουσαν 
», ~ \ ~ 
οἴκησιν" ἡ δὲ καθαρῶς τε και μετρίως τὸν βίον διεξελθοῦσα, 


᾿ς ΄ \ - , ~ - / Ν 
Kal δυνειμπόρων καὶ ηγεμόνων θεῶν τυχουσα, ὠκησε TOV 5 
ae 


ey , ὧν yA δ \ \ 
αὐτῇ ἑΚαστΤῆ τοπον πρύσηκοντα. εισι € πολλοὶ Και θαυ- 


\ ~ - ἧς \ 3.) χα ” “ ” Ὁ bY 7 
μάστοι TyC γῆς TOTOL, και αὐτῇ OUTE OLA OUTE OOH οἕά- 


B. (1.) περὶ τὸν ὁρατὸν τόπον] Probably, the neighbourhood of the 
grave, as in 81 D.——(6.) ἃ τούτων ἀδελφά] 1.6., Actions akin to φόνοι. ᾿ 
(7.) ταύτην μὲν ἅπας] ἅπας = unusquisque, as in Eur. Bacch. 70, 
στύμα τ᾽ εὔφημον ἅπας ὁσιούσθω. μὲν here repeats foregoing μέν. 
(8.) οὔτε ξυνέμπορος] Compare Hor. Od. III. 2, 27, ‘Vetabo.... 
mecum solvat phaselon ἡ, 








C. (1.) αὐτὴ] = ‘wanders by herself’——(2.) χρόνοι γένωνται] Until 
certwin periods are completed, 7.¢., at πολλαὶ χρόνου καὶ μακραὶ περίοδοι, in 
107 E.——(3.) ἐξελθόντων] ‘At the end of which, Cope. Schanz and 
Hind adopt ἐλθόντων with MS. B. (3.) ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης] Forster proposed 
to read ’Avayxns, as if a mythological person, such as is pourtrayed in 
Pol. X.617 C. This, however, would require ἄγεται rather than φέρεται. 
In Crito 52 E., Pheedr. 241 B., ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης is simply for ἀνάγκῃ. (5.) 
ᾧκησε] Finds a home in. Cf. Rid. § 94.——(7.) οὔτε ὅση] ὅση = μόνον 
τοσαύτη ὅση, not merely so small as: as interpreted by πάμμεγά τι in 
109 A. Compare also the passage quoted in note on 114 C.——(8.) ὡς 
ἐγὼ ὑπό τινος ὃ πέπεισμαι] Stephens reads πέπυσμαι, against the MSS., 











* As to the person referred to by τις, it is probable that Anaximander, who was 
the first to make a Map, or tabular representation of the earth, is the philosopher 
alluded to. The subsequent statement (108 1.) of the law of Equilibrium, being 
almost identical with that attributed to Anaximander by Aristotle, makes it probable 
that he is the τις referred to here. Stallbaum’s notion that the reference is to Pytha- 
goras is improbable: 1°, because Simmias, who is a Pythagorean, speaks of the view as 
new to him; and, 2°, the Pythagorean principle that the Earth had a planetary motion 
is departed from in 108 E. ΟἿ, 97 E., n. 
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e Ν - \ - τ 7 ,ὔ ς ’ 4 ΄ ἘΠε 
ζεται UTO TWV περι yue εἰωθότων λέγειν, ως Eyw U7TO τινος 
πέπεισμαι. 

LVIII. 


Σώκρατες ; περὶ γάρ τοι τῆς γῆς καὶ αὐτὸς πολλὰ δὴ 


ς΄ - - " ε 
Καὶ ὁ Σιμμίας, [Πῶς ταῦτα, eon, λέγεις, ω 


2 A ? , - “Δ \ "ἢ cars x” τ > , 
aknkoa, Ov μέντοι ταῦτα a σὲ πείθει: ἡδέως ἂν οὖν ἀκού- 


- 


? τ c > 
σαιμι. Αλλὰ μέντοι, ὦ Σιμμία, οὐχ ἢ Γλαύκου 
/ ͵ὕ = > 7 “ ᾽ > , ς 
τέχνη γέ μοι δοκεῖ εἶναι διηγήσασθαι a Y. ἐστίν - ὡς 


» - ἊΝ 4 a) 
μέντοι ἀληθῆ, χαλεπώτερόν μοι φαίνεται ἢ κατὰ τὴν ἔλαύ- 


ὩΣ \ e \ ’ Ν A ΩΝ ΕΝ 7 oS 
KOU τέχνην, και Gua μὲν ἐγω toWC GU av oOloc TE ELV, 


e a ? \ > , ς , ὃ - > , ἊΣ 
αμα C&, εἰ Kal ηἡπιστάαμην, O βίος μοι OOKEL ὁ ἐμὸς, ὦ 


, “ 7: ~ Ve > 22 - ‘ , 792 
Σιμμία, τῳ μῆκει TOU ογου ουκ ESaPKEL. THY μεντοὶ LOEAV 
- - - ,ὔ Sr \ Ν 7 > ~ ΕῚ 
τῆς γῆς, οἵαν πέπεισμαι εἰναι, και τους τόπους αὐτῆς ου- 


δέν pe κωλύει λέγειν. ᾿Αλλ᾽, ἔφη ὁ Σιμμίας, καὶ ταῦτα 


> - 7, , - Ἀν ὦ 3. a ς - , 
αρκει. ΠΕέπεισμαι τοίνυν, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, εγω, ὡς πρωτον μεν, 


> »f 32 , ~ > = ‘ = : \ Saye. 
εἰ ἔστιν ἐν μέσῳ τῳ ουρανῳ περιφερὴς οὕὔσα, μηδὲν αὐτῇ 


which would require παρά for ὑπό, and is at variance with the analogous 
use of πείθω in 108 D., E. 


D. (2.) τῆς γῆς] τῆς not in B. and so Schanz.——(4.) οὐχ ἡ Γλαύκου 
τέχνη] It was a proverb regarding anything ingenious to ascribe it to 
‘the art of Glaucus*. Who the famous artist was, is not agreed : some 
say, a discoverer in music ; others say, a worker in metals. Herodotus 
(I. 25) attributes the invention of κόλλησις, or soldering, to a Glaucus 
of Chios, who belongs to the Samian school of Art. (Miiller’s Ancient 
Art, ὃ 61.) (It is somewhat remarkable that the Scholiasts and Parc- 
miographi do not connect the proverb with the prophetic craft of the 
other Glaucus, who was regarded as the wizard of the sea.)——(8.) 
εἰ καὶ] = ‘if I did know’. Cf. on καὶ Rid. § 132. On εἰ qm. Rid. § 56. 
(9.) ἐξαρκεῖ] Cf. 77 A. for construction. Former reading was 
ἐξαρκεῖν, but MS. B. and modern Editors have ἐξαρκεῖ. 





E. (3.) πέπεισμαι os... . δεῖν] The intervention of a clause has 
the effect of disturbing the natural sequence. Compare the duplication 
of ὡς in 97 A.——(4.) εἰ ἔστιν ἐν μέσῳ] ‘The Earth, being a round 
body in the centre of the universe (or astronomical heaven), requires 
neither the air to float upon, nor any other similar external support, 
but the circumstance that the heaven is equiform with itself all around, 
and also the circumstance that the earth is itself possessed of equili- 
brium, are adequate to keep it (αὐτὴν, 1.6., τὴν γῆν) in its place. Fora 
body in equilibrium, placed in the centre of another that is equiform 

Za 


The Discourse 
now passes 
into an exposi- 
tion, not, how- 
ever, treated 
dialectically, 
of a possible 
Physical 
Theory of the 
World, as pre- 
senting more 
than one Plat- 
form of Exist- 
ence, and there- 
fore affording 
an arena fora 
Future Life. 
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Socrates δεῖν [NTE ἀέρος πρὸς TO μὴ πέσειν [LITE ἄλλης ἀνάγκης A 


enlarges on = , > Re δὰ . τ ΣΝ ” . 
the vastness μηδεμιᾶς τοιαύτης, ἀλλὰ ἱκανὴν εἰναι αὑτὴν ἰσχειν τὴν 
of the world. 
The Greeks 
ξ 1 the ΓΕ Ν ᾽ Υ ΞΡ» Ν - e , 
around αὐτῆς THY ἰσορροπίαν" ἰσορροπὸν yap πραγμα ομοιοῦ τι- 
basin of the 

i De ε : : eS aN ἼΣΑΣ δ πῆ 
Mediterran- voc ἕν μέσῳ rele ουχ eGee με ον ου WTTOVY OU αμοσε ὃ 
ean are like Ξ ε ͵ > ? \ ~ ~ , “τὸ τ 
to Frogs on κλιθῆναι, ομοιὼως ὃ exov ἀκλινὲς μένει. σπρωτον μεν, ἢ ὃ 
the edge οἵ ἃ 
marsh, hav- 
= littl = , of 7, 7, ex > , Ας \ ς - ᾽ = Ν 
ἘΠΕ GRY Epn, παμμεγα τι EWaL AUTO, Και ἡμᾶς OLKELY τους 
no know- ; “ ; ~ lass ΄ ? τ 
ledge of the μέχρι Ἡρακλείων στηλῶν αἰπτ Φάσιδος ἑν σμικρῳ τινι po- B 
other basins , ¢ \ Ἃ ΄ ‘5 » 3 , \ κ᾿ 
indenting the PLY, ὥσπερ περι TEAMA μυρμῆκας ἢ βατράχους, περι THY 
surface of the 
earth. 


ς , ~ 5» - > - ε - » \ - - 
ομοιότητα TOV OUPavOU αὐτου ἑεἑαὐτῳ TaYTH Kal THC γῆς 


- \ > ~ A ς , 5" 
ὡς, τοῦτο πέπεισμαι. Και ὀρθῶς γε, ἔφη ὁ Σιμμίας. Ere 


θάλατταν οἰκοῦντας, καὶ ἄλλους ἄλλοθι πολλοὺς ἐν πολ- 


- ’, 7, , = ws Ν = \ N 
λοῖς TOLOUTOLG τόποις οἰκέειν. εἰναι γάρ πανταχῇ περι Tv 


or homogeneous (in substance and density) will have no tendency to 
incline in any one direction, either more or less, but will remain sus- 
pended in perfect balance.’ (ὁμοίου τινός, 1.0., homogeneous with itself, 
as in Timeeus 42 C. Cf. det ὅμοιος εἶ in Conv. 173 D., ‘ You are always 
like yourself’.) Compare with this statement of the conditions of Equi- 
librium,* that of Anaximander in Aristotle (de Caelo IT. 13, 25), εἰσὶ 
δέ τινες, οἱ διὰ THY ὁμοιότητά φασιν αὐτὴν μένειν, ὥσπερ τῶν 
ἀρχαίων ᾿Ανα ξίμαν δρος κ. τ. λ. 


109 A. (8.) πάμμεγά τι εἶναι αὐτό] αὐτό refers to γῆ : cf. im 88 A., 
αὐτό referring to ψυχήν. 


B. (1.) μέχρι Ἡρακλείων στηλῶν ἀπὸ Φάσιδος] Compare Tennyson’s 
‘From Calpe unto Caucasus’. These were not only the extremities of 
Europe, according to Herodotus (IV. 45), but, in the time of Socrates, 
almost the extremities of the world (Eur. Hippol. 3), so far as then 
known to the Greeks. In the next generation, the expedition of Alex- 
ander widened the horizon far beyond the Phasis, so that the scholar 
of Plato, Aristotle, (de Celo II. 14 19; Meteorolog. 11. 5, 16) puts 
India in the place of Phasis, whence Juvenal, X. 1, ‘Omnibus in terris, 
que sunt a Gadibus usque Auroram et Gangem’. On the enlargement 


Two things are worthy of observation here: 1°, The clearness and precision of 
Plato's statement of Equilibrium, almost in the strict and sober spirit of Newtonian 
Physics ; 2°, The circumstance that at the time of the composition of the Phzedo, Plato 
considered the Earth to be in the centre and at rest, certainly without a planetary 
progressive movement in an orbit, excluding also a rotatory movement on an axis. 
The dispute, as to whether Plato did not teach rotation in some form, belongs solely 
to the interpretation of the Timeus: for, in regard to the Phado, the statement as to 
the condition of the Earth is so clear that the question could never have arisen. 
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- “- \ \ , \ 
γὴν πολλὰ κοῖλα Kal παντοδαπὰ καὶ τὰς ἰδέας καὶ τὰ 
γ᾽ > ἃ c ͵, ? vO \ ‘ ς ii δὲ 
μεγέθη, εἰς. a ουνερρυηκεναὶ πο τευ wp και τὴν ομιχ yv 
\ Ν Jey > Ν \ Ν - ς ᾽ ~ - 
και τὸν αερα ° QAuTny δὲ THY γὴν καθαρὰν εν καθαρῷ ΚΕΙΞ 
- > ~ > τ > ‘ QA ” ray Ν ; 7 
σθαι τῳ ουρανῳ Pees ῳπὲρ ECT Ta aoTpa >» OV δὴ αἰθέρα 


? , Ν Ν ~ \ Ν - ? ’ ͵ 
ονομάζειν τους πολλοὺς των περι Ta τοιαῦτα εἰωθότων Az 


ca ς ac a ων" 7 ~ - \ ΟΝ - 4 ἢ ᾽ ‘ 

yew: OU δὴ UT oral τὴν TauTa εἰναι Και GUPPELY ες ele Ta 
~ ~ ~ c ~ τῷ ’ - ᾽ - , 5 - 
κοῖλα Τῆς Ὑης. Nac ουν οικουντας εν τοις κοίλοις αὐτῆς 


, \ A ” > \ ~ ~ ᾽ ~ - Ἃ 7 
λεληθέναι καὶ οἴεσθαι ἄνω ETL TIC γηφ.οικειν, WOTEP ὧν εἰ 


> = a ~ ΄, Ie ” ΄ ον Δ 
TUG ἐεσῳ τῷ πυθμένι του πελάγους OLKWVY OLOLTO TE ETL 


~ , > - \ 7 ~ e ¢ ~ Ν e 
TNC θαλάττης οἰκεῖν καὶ διὰ τοῦ ὕδατος ορων τὸν ἥλιον 
\ Ν ” ” Ν Ὁ» ς = > Ν ἊΣ 
και τα ἄλλα αστρα THY bara τταν nyotTo ουρανον ειναι. 


Ν \ ~ 7 \ ? 7, ᾽ὔ΄ > \ So 
διὰ δὲ βραδυτῆτά τε Και ἀσθένειαν μηδεπώποτε ἘΠ Τα ακρα 


of Plato’s cosmographical view, as indicated by this passage, compare 
Humboldt’s Cosmos II. 117.——(3.) περὶ τὴν θάλατταν] The Greeks 
naturally affected a peculiar property in the Mediterranean, here 
simply called ‘The Sea’. Cf Herod. 1. 1, ἥδε ἡ θάλασσα: V. 54, 
VII. 28, Ἑλληνικὴ and Ἑλληνὶς θάλασσα, like the Latin ‘nostrum 
mare ’—On the insignificance of even great nations compared with 
the vastness of the world, compare the kindred reflections in Cicero 
(Tuse. I. 20; Rep. VI. 19—20) and Seneca (Queest. Nat., Preef. 7), “Ὁ 
quam ridiculi sunt mortalium termini! - Ultra Istrum Dacus non exeat, 
Strymo Thracas includat..... Siquis jformicis det intellectum ho- 
minis, nonne et ille unam aream in multas provincias divident ? 
Punctum est in quo navigatis, in quo bellatis! Quantum enim est, 
quod ab ultimis litoribus Hispanize usque ad Indos jacet ?’——(8.) 
καθαρὰν ἐν καθαρῷ] This passage has an adventitious interest con- 
nected with it, as being the source from which Celsus accused the 
Christians of plagiarising the conception of a New Earth (Origen. 





.¢. Cels. VII. 28-- 80): ὑπολαμβάνει ὁ Κέλσος τὰ περὶ τῆς ἄλλης 


γῆς κρείττονος. . . . εἰληφέναι ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ μάλιστα Πλάτωνος, τοῦ 
> ~ , ΑἹ fo = > Lod , > “a 
ἐν τῷ Φαίδωνι περὶ τῆς καθαρᾶς ἐν καθαρῷ κειμένης οὐρανῷ 
γῆς φιλοσοφήσαντος. Origen replies that these imaginings in Plato 
are ill-caught echoes (παρακοαί) of the visions of the Hebrew 
prophets. 


C. (2.) ὑποστάθμην ταῦτα εἶναι] Hesych. ὑποστάθμη - rpvyia. On 
ταῦτα, οἷ. 75 E., n——(4.) οἰκοῦντας. . . . λεληθέναι] Scil. ἡμᾶς 
αὐτούς. According to Proclus (on Timeeus I. p. 56), this was also an 
Egyptian tradition: ὁ δὲ Πλάτων ἡμᾶς μὲν ἐν κοίλῳ φησὶν οἰκεῖν 
νον ὃ καὶ ἡ τῶν Αἰγυπτίων ἱερὰ φήμη παραδέδωκε. 
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τῆς θαλάττης ἀφιγμένος μηδὲ ἑωρακὼς εἴη, ἐκδὺς καὶ ava- D 


a - > ᾽ \ 

κύψας εκ τῆς θαλάττης ELC τὸν ἐνθάδε τόπον, ὅσῳ καθα- 
΄ \ , ᾽, Ἂ - ‘ , ’ 

ρωτερος Kal καλλίων τυγχάνει ων του Tapa σφισι, μηδὲ 
" > Ν 7 nm e , 3) AN Ν - \ 

ἄλλου αΚηκοὼς εἰὴ του εωρακοτος. ταῦυτον δὴ TOUTO Kal 


c. , > ~ κ᾿ »" , - - a 
ημας πεπονθέναι - οἰκοῦντας yap εν τινι κοίλῳ τῆς YNG οἰε- 
> , 5 - ᾽ ~ \ s 3 Σ Ν = ς 
σθαι ἐπάνω αὐτῆς OLKEW, καὶ τὸν aEPa οὐὔρανον καλεῖν, ως 
Ων , > =O Ν 5) - Ν δὲ ὃ ’ 
διὰ τουτου ουρανου οντὸς τὰ aoTpa χώρουντα ΤΟ ΘῈ O&LVYO- 


ΟΝ > θ , Ἃ \ 3 5 - > “ = 
τατον, UT agvEevelac Kal is pa UTHTOC ουχ oltouc TE εἰναι 
> 


ἡμᾶς διεξελθεῖν ex 


γ . “ἢ > , , 5» - 
Σἑσχατον τον aepa* ETEL, εἰ τις αὐτου 


> xX Ν 


᾽ ” » ) Zz vie ἊΝ ὃ τι Ἅ 
ΕἼ akpa ἔλθοι η πτηνος γένομενος ανάπτοιτο, KATLOELY αν 


2 ,ὔ . ᾽ ΄ὕ cs 2. ~ , ’ , > 
ανακύψαντα, ωσπὲρ ἐνθάδε ον εἰ Τὴ θαλάττης ἰχθύες ava- 
Ue ¢ τι Ν > £ e » \ Ἄς > i= 
KUTTOVTEC OPWOL TH ἐνθάδε, ουτως αν τινα και TA EKEL κατι- 
ποτ \ 21 , ε Ν », 3, - - 
οειν, Και EL ἢ φυσις {Κα ξἕιὴ ἀνέχεσθαι θεωροῦσα, γνωναι 
nn Ὁ“ ᾽ tS, ᾽ ce yp ~ > Ν \ ἀν 49 ~ ~ 
av OTL EKELVYOE ἐστιν ὁ ἀληθῶς ουρανὸς και TO ἀληθῶς φως 


c \~ ~ - \ \ 
καὶ ἡ we ἀληθῶς yi. noe μὲν yap ἡ yn Kat οἱ λίθοι Kat 


D. (4.) τοῦ παρὰ σφίσι] σφίσι may stand after εἴ τις, as εἴ τις 
involves the notion of plurality. Cf. Pol. I. 344 B——(8.) ὡς διὰ 
τούτου] τούτου, 1.6., TOU dépos.——(8.) τὸ δὲ δεινότατον] The MSS. and 
Editions have τὸ δὲ εἶναι ταὐτόν, Which Ast and H. Schmidt do their 
endeavour to defend. Various emendations, such as τοιοῦτον and αἴτιον 
for ταὐτόν. Schanz brackets εἶναι ταὐτόν and makes τὸ δέ particle of 
transition. The emendation in the text is accepted by Hermann. 
Socrates declares that the most terrible part of man’s situation is 
this, that, less fortunate than the fishes in their element, he must 
remain at the bottom of his sea, without a glimpse of the upper 
world, even from the surface. Compare the Platonic allusion in 
St. Basil (Homil. XV. 132 D.) regarding the purified intellect: οἷόν 
τις ἰχθὺς ἀπὸ τοῦ βυθοῦ πρὸς τὴν ἄνω ἐπιφάνειαν ἀνανήξασθαι 


(δυνηθείς). 


E. (1.) ἐπεί, εἴ τις] ἐπεί is transitional, Whereas. It has similarly 
infinitive in oratio obliqua as here, in Prot, 353 A, (2.) ἄν] Not in 
B., and bracketed by Schanz. (4.) ἀνακύψαντα] Used in Pheedrus 
249 C., of the soul obtaining a glimpse into the a-priori world of Re- 
miniscence, ὑπεριδοῦσα ἃ viv εἶναί φαμεν καὶ ἀνακύψασα εἰς τὸ ὄν. 
Lucian (de Sacrif. ο. 8) makes mirth of the word, to describe a cynic hap- 
pening to find himself in Olympus. (Compare παρακύπτω in a different 
sphere, 1 Ep. Peter I. 12.) (6.) κατιδεῖν] Repeating previous κατιδεῖν, 
an example of binary structure natural in a simile, Rid. § 209, 
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» \ \ ; 
ἅπας ὃ τόπος ὁ ἐνθάδε διεφθαρμένα ἐστὶ Kat καταβείβρω- 
,ὔ -“ ‘ , ~ , td Ν - “ \ ” 
μένα, ὥσπερ τὰ ἐν tH θαλάττῃ ὑπὸ τῆς Ὁ ae καὶ οὔτε 

«ς 
sega οὐδὲν ἄξιον λόγου ἐν τῇ θαλάττῃ, οὔτε τας ὡς 


ἔπος εἰπεῖν, οὐδέν ε ἐστι, σήραγγεο “δὲ καὶ ΠΕ καὶ wun 
Vwi » 
eenron καὶ βόρβοροι εἰσιν, ὅπου ἂν καὶ yn ἢ, καὶ πρὺς 


’ὔ , ᾿] > id - ne ᾽ - 
τὰ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν κάλλη κρίνεσθαι οὐδ᾽ οπωστιοῦν agia* ἐκεῖνα. 
> - - \ of A 
δὲ av τῶν Tap ἡμῖν πολὺ ay ἔτι πλέον φανείη διαφέρειν. 
- - πα ΟἽ - iF. 
εἰ γὰρ δεῖ καὶ μῦθον λέγειν καλόν, ἄξιον ἀκοῦσαι, ὦ Σιμμία, 

το 
- ᾽ὔ Ν ᾽ \ ~ ~ id x —< 5 — » 
οἷα Sk ae τὰ emt τῇς 71 ὑπὸ τῷ οὐρανῷ ὦντα. ᾿Αλλὰ 
μήν, ἔφη, 0 sepa ὦ Σώκρατες, ἡμεῖς γε τούτου τοῦ 


μύθου ἡδέως ἂν ἀκούσαιμεν. 
‘ae J , of Ly ε - - \ 
LIX. Λέγεται τοίνυν, ἔφη, ὦ ἑταῖρε, πρῶτον μὲν 

i ST. € μὰ > Ν ᾽ C4 A ” ~~ e 
εἶναι τοιαύτη ἡ γῆ αὐτὴ ἰδεῖν, εἴ τις ἄνωθεν θεῷτο, ὥσπερ 
αἱ δωδεκάσκυτοι σφαῖραι, ποικίλη, χρώμασι διειλήμμέ yn, ὧν 


\ x fe , 5 ΄ 7] ae 
και Ta ἐνθάδε ειναῖὶ χρώματα ωσπὲρ δείγματα, οἷς δὴ οἱ 


110 A. (1.) ἥδε μὲν γὰρ ἡ γῆ] Plato here considers the Earth as ἃ 
platform of life midway between two others; one, beneath, in the sea, 
where all the forms are, from the thickness of the element, low and 
coarse ; the other, in the ether above, where the forms are pure and 
noble, our air being to them as dense and inimical to life as water is to 
our respiration. (6.) ὅπου ἂν καὶ γῆ ἢ] καὶ = at all, Rid. § 192. 
The presence of the higher element of Land is not thought sufficient to 
neutralise the deteriorating properties of the Sea.* 





B. (1.) εἰ yap δεῖ καὶ] On καὶ = at all, cf. Rid. § 132.——(8.) ai 
δωδεκάσκυτοι σφαῖραι] Compare the picte pile of Ovid, Met. X. 262 ; 
also the mystic Ball given by Adrastea, as a plaything to young 
Jove (Apoll. Rhod. III. 132); in modern thought, ‘the green ball 
that floats us through the heavens with its striped coat of climates,’ 
Emerson. —Reference probably to be to the fanciful doctrine of the 
Pythagoreans regarding the geometrical figure, dodecahedron. Ps.-Plut. 


*It is not necessary here to suppose, with Wyttenbach, any expression of that 
semi-religious dread of the sea, which was an ethical feature common to Hesiod and 
the Pythagoreans with the ancient Egyptians and the modern Brahmins. All that 
is implied is simply the inferiority of marine life generally (οὐδὲν τέλειον), the things 
‘rich and strange’ belonging to that element being far remote from the possession of 
vocal power in any form (cf. ἔλλοπες ἰχθῦς), much less of the gifts of articulate speech 
and reason. So, although full of vague wonder at the κήτη, ἃ μυρία βόσκει ἀγάστονος 
᾿Αμφιτρίτη, and although glorying in the majesty of the Element, Homer gives to the 
sea the name of ἁλὸς ἀτρυγέτοιο in contrast with ζείδωρος ἄρουρα. 


Much less 
have we any 
knowledge 
of the upper 
world, where 
the ether is as 
air and our 
air is as sea, 
and where 
the inhabi- 
tants look 
down on us 
as we look 
down on 
fishes in the 
sea. 
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i | ies ate ee } af ‘ 110 
The glories γρα φεις κατάχρωνται “Ἐκ ε δὲ πισαν TY yy ἐκ TOLOUTWY C 
of this ethe- ¥ \ Noh. > , \ , Ἂ 
rialregion Wat, Kal πολὺ ἔτι EK, λαμπροτέρων και καθαρωτέρων n 
pourtrayed 


fd ‘ κ κ᾿ c ΕΞ - ἢ ΣΤ ὦ x 
; , t t 5 ει» G 
by vations TOUTWY τὴν. μὲν yap ὁ λουρ yn αι Kal θαυμαστὴν TO, 


Ν Ἃ , . Ὧν - \ ἀν δὴ χ 2 CERN 
eg OL τ κάλλος, TNV O€ χρυσοειδῆ, THY δὲ oon λευκὴ γύψου Π 
such as the 

, / \ bd “ ͵ 7 ~ 
splendour of χίονος λευκοτέραν, Kat ἘΚ ΤῸΡ ἄλλων χρωμάτων ξυγκει- 5 
its fruits, i; ς , Ny hoe , \ , Arey 
and flowers, μένην ωσαυτως, Και ETL πλειύνων Kal καλλιόνων yn ood 
and precious 
stones, the 
abs ᾿ f e ΄ \ herd oo ” 72 , s , 
absence 0 voaroc TE και GAEPOC ἔκπλεα οντα, χρώματος τι εἶδος παρε- 
disease and 

, , ᾽ ts ~ , 7 ! 

pain, and the χεσθαι, στίλβοντα ἑν Ty) των ἄλλων χβωματῶων ποικιλίᾳ, D 
presence and ὦ ἥ ye Τὸ ζ \ RY , 5. 
fellowship of WOTE EV TL αὐτῆς eELOOC SUVEN EC ποικιλον φαντάζεσθαι. ἑν 


the Gods. 


ς "“ e , \ ‘ > \ - \ = > ~ 
nmelg εωρακαμὲεν. καὶ yap αὐτὰ ταῦτα Ta κοῖλα αὐτῆς, 


\ , »” ᾿Ξ , > Q / Ν / , 
δὲ ταυτῇ ουση τοιαυτῇ ava λόγον τα φυόμενα φύεσθαι, 
ft \ a \ Ν ’ ‘ > Ν » 
δένδρα ΤΕ eae ἄνθη και τους καρπους “ καὶ αὖ'ὸ Τὰ opn 
€ ’ \ Ν i} a cee Ν > Ν , ΄ 
ὡσαύτως καὶ τοὺς λίθους eyelvy ava τὸν αὑτὸν λογον τὴν 5 
/ \ Ν ᾽7ὔ A A ’ , 
TE λειότη Ta Kat τὴν διαφάνειαν και τα χρωματᾳ καλλίω 7 
τ \ ? a , Ξ- ~ . 2 az, , 
ων Και τὰ ἐνθάδε λιθίδια ειναι TavTa Ta αγαπωμενα μόρια, 


΄ ΄ NY G27 ὃ \ / ὃ \ , Ν 
σάρδιά τε και ιασπιοας Και ouapay ους Καὶ 7TavTa Ta TOlL- 


de Plac. Philos. Il. 6: Πυθαγόρας, πέντε σχημάτων ὄντων στερεῶν, ... « 
ἐκ μὲν τοῦ κύβου φησὶ γεγονέναι γῆν. ἐκ δὲ τῆς πυραμίδος τὺ πῦρ, 
ἐκ δὲ τοῦ ὀκταέδρου τὸν ἀέρα, ἐκ δὲ τοῦ εἰκοσαέδρου τὸ ὕδωρ, 
ἐκ δὲ τοῦ δωδεκαέδρου τὴν τοῦ παντὸς σφαῖραν. Πλάτων δὲ καὶ ἐν 
τούτοις Πυθαγορίζει. Cf. Timzus Locr. ὁ. 5 (98 E.), τὸ δὲ δωδεκάε- 
ὃρον εἰκόνα τοῦ παντὸς ἐστάσατο (ὁ θεὸς), ἔγγιστα σφαίρας ἐόν. The 
number ‘twelve’ seems, therefore, to be chosen as representing the 
number of swperficies* impressed upon the orb of Earth by the 
dodecahedric form ascribed to the encompassing Ether. Cf. K. F. 
Hermann, Gesch. d. Platon. Philos. 1. p. 687; also Stallbaum on 
Timeeus 55 C. 


C. (2.) πολὺ ἔτι] Qualify λαμπροτέρων. Cf. similar in πλέον ἔτι in 
88 A. ; also in 110 A.——(3.) ἢ τούτων] Cf. Rid. § 168 on assimilation 
of case of τούτων.------(3.) τὴν μὲν yap ἁλουργῆ] τὴν μὲν, scil. γῆν, the 
Earth in one of its dises or surfaces.——(6.) ξυγκειμένην ὡσαύτως) Scil. 








\ a 5 
τὴν γὴν ειναι. 


* Gottleber understands δωδεκάσκυτος as referring, not to discs or surfaces, but 
to the τάξεις, or spheres within spheres, of which the Pythagoreans counted up twelve : 
viz., Ist, The arAavys, or empyrean ; 2nd, The seven spheres of the seven Planets; 3rd, 
The four regions of the four Earthly Elements (cf. Photii Biblioth. p, 713). This 
view, however, is untenable, as Plato is speaking of the superjicies of earth, of which 
he says the basin of the Mediterranean is one, 
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=~ ~ > - . noe “ ᾽ - > \ of , 
E aura: EKEL δὲ ουὸὲεν Ο TL OV τοιουτον ElVaAL Και ETL τουτῶν 


σι 


11 


οι 


καλλίω. τὸ δ᾽ αἴτιον τούτου εἶναι, ὅτι ἐκεῖνοι οἱ λίθοι εἰσὶ 
καθαροὶ καὶ οὐ κατεδηδεσμένοι οὐδὲ διεφθαρμένοι ὥσπερ οἱ 
ἐνθάδε ὑπὸ σηπεδόνος καὶ ἅλμης ὑπὸ τῶν δεῦρο ξυνερρυη- 
κότων, ἃ καὶ λίθοις καὶ γῇ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ζῴοις τε καὶ 
φυτοῖς αἴσχη τε καὶ νόσους παρέχει. τὴν δὲ γῆν αὐτὴν 
κεκοσμῆσθαι τούτοις τε ἅπασι καὶ ἔτι χρυσῷ τε καὶ ἀρ- 

, \ = » Cy = 7, > - \ 
γύρῳ και τοῖς ἄλλοις αὖ τοῖς τοιούτοις. ἐκφανῆ γὰρ 
αὐτὰ πεφυκέναι, ὄντα πολλὰ πλήθει καὶ μεγάλα καὶ πολ- 


- - - > - ᾿ 
λαχοῦ τῆς γῆς, ὥστε αὐτὴν ἰδεῖν εἶναι θέαμα εὐδαιμόνων 
χοῦ τῆς γ , } 
Pd 


θεατῶν. ζῴα δ᾽ ἐπ αὐτῇ εἶναι ἄλλα τε πολλὰ καὶ ἀν- 


΄ὕ Ν \ ᾽ , ᾽ - Ν \ \ 

θρώπους, τους μὲν ἐν» μεσογαιᾳ Οἰκουντας, τους δὲ περι 
Ν Se a ¢ - \ Ἂν Ν 353 7 

TOV ἀέρα, ὡσπὲρ μεις περι τὴν θάλατταν, τους ὃ ἐν νη- 

ἃ - κ 7 τ - 5) ’ ” \ 

oolc, ac περιρρειν τον αερα προς ΤῊ ἡπειρῳ ουσας " και 


CAT 72 7 ε ~ Ν 6 \ c 7 , ’ Ν 
EVL λύγῳ, οπὲρ μιν TO ὕδωρ και ἢ θάλαττά E0TL προς 


Ν ς J , - > \ ey «“Ὁ \ c - 
τὴν ἡμετέραν χρειαν, τουτὸ EKEL τὸν ἀέρα, ὁ OE ἡμιν ὁ 


1). (1.) στίλβοντα] ‘Even the hollow in which we dwell (viz., the 
basin of the Mediterranean) will, by its gleaming transparency, yield 
(to a spectator from ether) a certain kind of colour, which will group 
with the variety of colours on the other discs, so that the earth thus 
presents one uniformly variegated aspect.’ ξυνεχὲς ποικίλον Stallbaum 
takes for ξυνεχὲς καὶ ποικίλον, but such an asyndeton would imply that 
the adjectives were of kindred meaning. Better, with Heindorf, to 
regard ξυνεχές as an adverb. Cope renders it ‘one unbroken variegated 
surface _——(6.) τήν τε Aevdrnta| The oldest Editions have τελειότητα, 
which Stephens corrected into the reading of the text. The objection 
to τελειότητα Was, that it absurdly matched with such qualities as δια- 
φάνεια and χρώματα, which are but species of the genus τελειύτης. 


E. (4.) ὑπὸ τῶν δεῦρο] The first ὑπὸ indicates the immediate cause, 
the second the occasion, whereby the process of deterioration is brought 
about.——(5.) τοῖς ἄλλοις ζῴοις] ἄλλος is here inserted, not as im- 
plying that λίθοι and γῆ are species of ζῴα, but simply in the sense of 
preterea. This use of ἄλλος is found in all periods of the language: as 
Hom. Od. VI. 84; Plato, Gorg. 473 C., Conv. 188 A. ; Xen. Anab. I. 5, 
5. (8.) ὅπερ ἡμῖν] So B. and MSS. ὃ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν Schanz. 





111 B. (2.) ἐκείνοις τὸν αἰθέρα] The ellipsis of εἶναι in both mem- 
bers is owing to the fact that it occupies the position of ἐστί in the 
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Die, > ͵ Ν ᾽ » Ν δὲ “ » - - » 
anp, EKELVOLG TOV αἰθέρα. TAC εξ wpac αὐυτοις Kpaow EX ev 
, e ᾽ , ἊΣ ἐπ a \ »» - 
τοιαυτὴν, WOTE εκεινους αγνόοσους ξειναι Και χρονον τε ζην 
Ἂν , - > , \ ” \ 5 το \ ’ 7, 
πολὺ πλείω των ἐνθάδε, και owe Kat ako) και οσφρῆσει 
\ = a 7, ς - > 7, ἌΝ ce Εν ΝΣ , 
και πασι τοις τοιουτοις ἡμῶν αφεσταναι τῇ αὐτῇ απόοστάασει, 
ie ae hs τὴν \ 10 Ν 5.9 ‘ 
περ anp TE υδατος αφέστηκε Kat αιϑὴρ αἀἐρος προς καθα- 
, \ δὴ \ ~ ” Ve ie Ν 3 - i > 
ρότητα. Kal On Kal θεῶν ἄλση TE και ἱερὰ GUTOLC εἰναι, ἐν 
cs Fe) τὰν , Ν Ν Uy \ fe \ , 
οιἰς TH οντι OLKNTAC θεοὺς εἰναι, Kat φημας τε Και μαντειας 
\ 2 (A ~ ~ \ , ¢ U ! 
και αισϑησεις των θεῶν και τοιαυτας ςυνουσιας γίγνεσθαι 
> - \ > , \ 7, er \ , ἢ of 
αὐτοις T Poe avuTOUC* και TOV ye ἥλιον και σελήνην και αστ- 
ς - θ ens , ~ τὰ Ψ ” \ ἃς » > 
pa οραᾶασ αἱ υπ αὐτῶν ola τυγχάνει OVTa, Kat τὴν ἄλλην Eu- 


ὃ ἢ , Bd > 
αιἰμονιαν TOUTWY ἀκόλουθον εἑιναι. 


direct speech, and therefore enjoys its facility of omission. Cf. 74 E., 
where εἶναι is omitted after dvayxaiov——(3.) ὥστε ἐκείνους ἀνόσους] 
ἐκείνους and αὐτοῖς denote here the same persons (cf. 106 B. n., Rid. § 49). 
Regarding the happy condition of these persons, Olympiodorus naively 
suggests that they probably feed on the apples of the Hesperides !—— 
(4.) καὶ ὀσφρήσει)] All the MSS. except Aug. have φρονήσει, which 
Bekker and Schanz retain, and H. Schmidt defends. The internal 
evidence, however, is very strong against the probability of Plato 
having spoken of φρόνησις in the same breath with even the nobler 
senses, especially when followed by the almost contemptuous expression 
πᾶσι τοῖς τοιούτοις (et hoc genus omne). (It is not unworthy of note, 
that ὄσφρησις, in 1 Cor. XII. 17, forms one of a group of three, along 
with ἀκοή and ὄψις.) Cope accepts ὄσφρησις, Which makes one of same 
triad in Theeet. 156 B., 186 D., but the defenders of φρόνησις rely on 
Plato’s juxtaposizion of ὁρᾶν, ἀκούειν, φρονεῖν in Pol. IL. 367 C.——(7.) 
θεῶν ἄλση] The Bodl. and the old Editions have ἄλση, while the most 
of the MSS. read θεῶν ἔδη. This latter reading would appear to be 
very old, since Timzeus, in his Glossary of Platonic expressions, inserts 
ἕδος as a peculiar word, and as signifying Τὸ ἄγαλμα" καὶ ὁ τόπος ἐν ᾧ 
ἵδρυται. As there is no other place of the Platonic writings from which 
it could have been taken, except this (Conv. 178 B. is a quotation from 
Hesiod, and not in point), Heindorf proposed to replace ἄλση by ἕδη. 
It is unfortunate for this view, however, that neither of the meanings 
civen by Timeeus yields a satisfactory sense, for it is absurd to make 
Plato speak of ἀγάλματα in a region where the Gods dwelt, and where, 
therefore, ἀγάλματα were unnecessary. The alternative meaning of 
Timeeus is equally unsatisfactory. The reading ἄλση is accordingly 
allowed to remain in combination with ἱερά. Cf Liv. XXXY. 51, 
‘fanum lucusque’.——(9.) Evvovcias] <A feature of the Golden Age. 
Cf. Pindar, Ol. 11. 65; also Virg. Ain. I. 409, ‘veras audire et reddere 
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κι - 
TEX. Kat ὅλην μὲν δὴ τὴν γὴν οὕτω πεφυκέναι καὶ 
‘ \ Ν - ΄ Q? 2 ef Pleo iy Ν Ve οὗ 
τα περι THY Syne * TOTOUC ὸ εν αὐτῇ élval KaTa Ta ἔγκοιλα 
αὐτῆς κύκλῳ περὶ ὅλῃν ἀρ τ τοὺς μὲν βαθυτέ a 
\ ΡΨ ΟΝ . 
και ἀναπεπτὰ μένους πλοῦ, ἢ ἐν ᾧ ἡμεῖς οἰκοῦμεν, τοὺς 
Sf ~ 
δὲ βαθυτέρους ὄντας τὸ. χάσμα αὐτοὺς ἔλαττον ἔχειν του 
Te πα. ὦ ae ΄ » δ᾽ ΟΝ eK β , . = 40 
Tap ἡμιν τόπου, ἔστι ους Και ραχυτέρους τῳ βά ει 
a 3 ΄ Ly \ / ΄ \ ΄ ς 
του ἐνθάδε élvat Kal πλατυτέρους . TOUTOUC δὲ παντάς VTO 
- > ~ ~ 
yuv ELC ἀλλήλους συντετρησθαί Ge πολλα xX? καὶ κατὰ 
΄ \ ae: \ 5 Ξ ὌΝ ov = N \ 
oTEvoTEepa Kal evupuTepa, Kal lESOOOUC EX ev, ἡ) πολὺ μὲν 
cw 5 ᾽ , - 
ὕξωρ pew εξ ἀλλήλων ELC ἀλλήλους ὥσπερ εἰς κράτηρας, 


Ἀν 45 ἐν - es. , Coan N ~ \ 
Kal ad&vaWwy ποτάμων αμηχανα μεγέθη UTO τὴν ΎὙῊΡ Kal θερ- 


voces’: Ain. VII. 90, ‘ Et varias audit voces (φήμας), fruiturque deorum 
Colloquio’. 


C. (2.) τόν] On non-repetition of article, ef. Shill., Thue. [. 25.—— 
5.) καὶ ὅλην μὲν δὴ τὴν γῆν]! Having sketched his theory of a supernal 
ny pe THY γῆ 5 δ I 


world, he now passes on to exhibit a physical theory of the interior of 


the Earth, or the infernal world. This portion of the Pheedo, in which 
are described the wanderings of the four rivers of Hades, Aristotle 
(Meteor. II. 2, 20) pronounces physically impossible, unless the old 
impossibility were overcome, as expressed in the proverb, ἄνω ποταμῶν. 


This, however, is about as just a criticism as to test the geography of 


Dante’s Inferno by the laws and the discoveries of Physical Science. 
—-—(5.) τόπους δ᾽ ἐν αὐτῷ εἶναι], Of these cavities he indicates three 
varieties, some deeper and wider than the basin of the Mediterranean, 
others deeper and narrower, others more shallow and open.——(9.) 
αὐτούς] On this pronoun, redundant in the description of the middle 
group, and probably introduced in consequence of change from construc- 
tion with a participle to that with the infinitive, see Rid. ὃ 225. Schanz 
reads αὑτῶν, against MS. B. On inf. for pep. in ἔχειν, Rid. § 2 


D. (5.) ὥσπερ εἰς κρατῆρας] Gottleber considers this to mean the 
crater of a Volcano, and quotes from Lucret. VI. 702, but the volcanic 
phenomena are not mentioned until afterwards, and κρατήρ must here 
signify a basin for water: such as in Virg. Georg. IV. 364, ‘ Speluncisque 
lacus clausos,’ ete.——(6.) ἀενάων ποταμῶν] The subterranean rivers 
in the limestone districts of Arcadia, in the neighbourhood of the place 
where the Dialogue is supposed to be rehearsed, are probably referred 
to. Compare note in Arnold’s Thueyd. V. 65; also the description in 
Virgil of the river Timavus (En. I. 245), in connection with the 
peculiar geology of Carniola. (Cf. Works of Sir H. Davy, IX. p. 323.) 

22 


From the Su- 
pernal he now 
passes to the 
Infernal world, 
in the interior 
of the earth. 
Rapid sketch 
of the pheno- 
mena—sub- 
terranean 


\ rivers, boiling 
3 


springs, and 
lava torrents. 
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~ joa \ ~ Ν \ ~ \ Ἂς vA 
μῶν ὑδάτων Kat ψυχρῶν, πολὺ δὲ πῦρ και πυρὸς μεγάλους 
4 λλ Ν ἘΣ c ~ λ - \ i 7 \ 
ποταμοὺς, πολλοὺς δὲ ὑγροῦ πηλοῦ, Kat καθαρωτέρου Kat 
8 , [ἢ ᾽ ἄς ! ε A - V2 
βορβορω ἐστέρου, ὡσπὲρ ἐν Σικελίᾳ οἱ πρὸ τοῦ ῥύακος 
x ~ ey \ \ ees ς ε, - ΔΝ eee 
πηλοῦ ῥέοντες ποταμοὶ Kal αὐτὸς ὁ ρύαξ ὧν δὴ καὶ ἑκά- 
Ν , - c Ἃ «ε , ’ e , 
στους τοὺς τόπους πληροῦσθαι, ὡς ἂν ἑκάστοις τύχῃ EKa- 
- - , 
στοτε ἡ περιρροὴ γιγνομένη. ταῦτα δὲ πώντα κινεῖν ἄνω 
U ? ι ~ ~ - , 
καὶ κάτω ὥσπερ αἰώραν twa ἐνοῦσαν ἕν ΤΏ ὙΠ tore δὲ 
” er ΄ Ἀγ: ἣ HN , ve ὃ 7 “ - 
apa αὑτὴ ἡ atwpa διὰ φύσιν τοιάνδε τινά. ἕν τι τῶν χασ- 
Rs ~ ~ a , 7, Ἃ \ 
μάτων τῆς γῆς ἄλλως τε μέγιστον τυγχάνει ὃν καὶ διαμ- 
᾽ ~ ~ ~ ε 
περὲς τετρημένον δι ὕλης τῆς γῆς, τοῦτο ὕπερ Ὅμηρος 
εἶπε, λέγων αὐτὸ 
- > ie 
Τηλε par, nXe βάθιστον ὑπὸ χθονός ἐστι βέρεθρον- 
\ \ / \ ~ \ UU \ ~ ~ 
ὃ καὶ ἄλλοθι Kat ἐκεῖνος καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοὶ τῶν ποιητῶν 


V7 ΄, 5 \ = \ ΄ , 
Taptapov κεκλήκασιν. ELC yep TOUTO TO χάσμα συρρε- 


——(8.) ὑγροῦ πηλοῦ] Strabo VI. p. 413 B., describes the cauldron of 
Etna as melting rocks, and then pouring out πηλὸς μέλας, out of which 
are quarried mill-stones (λίθος μυλίας). (Humboldt, Cosmos I. p. 433, 
considers Plato to refer to an ejection of mud preceding an eruption of 
lava, similar to the mud-volcanoes at Agrigentum.) 


E, (2.) ὁ ῥύαξ] ῥύαξ is the special name for the eruption of lava, 
as in Thucyd. III. 116. Cf. Aisch. Prom. V. 368.——(3.) ὡς] MS. 
B, has ὧν, but the modern Editors take ὡς. (5.) ὥσπερ αἰώραν τινά] 
ὥσπερ similarly softened by τις in 66 Β. αἰώραν is the subject to κινεῖν, 
ταῦτα being the object. αἰώρα in gymnastics is swinging, or playing at 
see-saw (ἀντιταλάντωσις Olympiod.). (Cf. αἰώρημα, the theatrical machine 
in which the Deus ex machina descended.) Hence it came to signify 
oscillation, or reciprocal motion generally, as here. Stobseus (Ecl. Phys. 
I. 33, p. 249) gives the following as a Platonic view: εἶναί τινα φυσικὴν 





3: ἢ ΄ > , , ΄ \ ΄ ς ἐπ. 
αἰώραν διά τινος ἐγγείου τρήματος περιφέρουσαν τὴν παλίρροιαν, ὑφ᾽ ἧς 
ἀντικυμαίνεσθαι τὰ πελάγη. 


112 A. (1.) ὅπερ Ὅμηρος] Referring to Il. VIII, 13, 481. The 
Arcadian form of βέρεθρον, scil. ζέρεθρον, was the special name for the 
singular ‘ Katavothra’ of Arcadia: ef. 111 D.——(7.) δ οἵας ἂν καὶ 
γῆς péewow| Abbreviated for τοιοῦτοι, οἵα ἐστὶν ἡ γῆ, δ ἧς ἂν ῥέωσιν. 
Aristotle (Meteor. II. 2, 22), in his paraphrase of the passage, under- 
stands Plato to refer to the taste and colour (χυμοὺς καὶ χρύας) of the 
waters, as modified by the kind of earth through which they flow. 


tay 


112 


112 


ro) 


PHADO. 1 hy a! 


ε \ \ ᾽ 4 eA ? / 
ουσί TE πώντες οἱ TOTaMOL και εκ τούτου πάλιν ἐκρεουσι" 
, τ - δὲ “ Ἂ \ ~ = 
γίγνονται O& ἕκαστοι τοιοῦτοι, δι οἵας ἂν καὶ τῆς γῆς 
ty c a? ie ’ \ ~ ᾽ - ᾽ - τ ᾽ - 
ρξέωσιν. ἢ ὃ αιτια ἔστι TOU εκρειν TE ἐντεῦθεν καὶ εισρειν 


’ ᾿ Ly e 7 5 A > \ , Ν 
TavTad Ta βέυματα, οτι πυθμένα ουκ EX El οὐδὲ βάσιν TO 





c \ ~ , ~ x \ Fea, ” \ ΄ 
vypov τουτο. αιωρειται δὴ και κυμαινει GVW Και Κάτω, 
ΝΕ νον \ Ν - \ \ ? \ 5 κ - oa 
και ὁ anp Kat TO πνευμα TO πέρι αὕτο. TAVTOY TWOLEL* CuV- 

, N > Cae ΤΩΣ ᾽ ΑΚ 4) 2 ~ ~ c , 

ETETAL yep αὐτῷ Kat OT@Y εἰς TO ETEKEWWA THC γῆς ορμησῃὴ 
eat? ? \ ᾽ \ ἊΝ \ Lu ~ > re ah ἢ 

Kat τὰν εἰς TO &7lt TAOE, Και WOTTED των AVATVEOVTWY GEL 


, ~ ines ~ ty \ ~ ¢ bo) 
EKTTVEL TE καὶ AVATVEL peov TO πνευμα, OUTW Και EKEL ἕυν- 


΄ πὶ AS πε \ ~ 7 Sun \ 
αιωρουμένον τῳ υγρῳ TO πνευμα δεινούς τινες ανεμους και 


> ᾽,ὔ I \ A Ν \ ? 7, Ὁ 3 
apnx avouc παρέχεται καὶ εισιον Kal ἐξιόν. OTaV TE OvuY 


ε - ς 7 \ vO ᾽ \ 72 \ on ΄ 

[ὁρμῆσαν πυποχωρησῃ του wp ELC TOV TOTOY TOV ) KaTW 
- a> 9, - ὧν ιν κ᾿ - - <5) = 

καλούμενον, τοις κατ εκεινα τὰ ρευματα διὰ τὴς γῆς εἰσρει 


\ - ener (δῇ ©»? ~ 7] S 
τε Καὶ πληροῖ auTa WOTTEPD οι ἐπαντλοῦντες " OTaY TE aU 


B. (1.) πυθμένα οὐκ ἔχει οὐδὲ βάσιν] πυθμήν is bed or bottom, 1.6. 
fundus ; βάσις = support, ἴ.6., fundamentum. (3.) τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ περὶ 
αὐτό] αὐτὸ, scil. τὸ ὑγρόν. Plato contemplates simply dynamic con- 
tention of the elements as accounting for the subterranean explosions 
(δεινοὶ ἄνεμοι, beneath): Olympiodorus adds chemical action: ὄντος 
πυρὸς ἐν μέσῳ τῆς γῆς, Kal ὕδατος Kal ἀέρος, εἰκότως γίνεται πολὺ 





“A > ~ ~ 4A A 5 “a A a “A ‘\ a = 
πνεῦμα ἐκεῖ, τοῦ μὲν πυρὸς ἐξατμιδοῦντος τὸ ὕδωρ, Tod δὲ ὕδατος εἰς 
πνεῦμα ἀναλυομένου .------(ῦ.) τὸ ἐπὶ τάδε] Cf. Asch. Supp. 259. 


C. (1.) [ὁρμῆσαν] ὑποχωρήσῃ] ὁρμῆσαν is not found in several of 
the MSS., and is only in margin in Bodl. The parallel clauses ὅταν 
te—oray τε describe the two movements of the aiwpa, but though the 
general purport is plain, there are difficulties in particular expressions. 
In τὸν δὴ κάτω καλούμενον the semi-ironical δή implies that Plato con- 
sidered up and down as only relative expressions. This he probably 
owed to Philolaus, who (Fragm., Boeckh, p. 84) had stated that wpper 
and wnder are only relative terms, and that the true wnder is τὸ μέσον. 
Cf. infra E., μέχρι τοῦ μέσου καθιέναι, πέρα δ᾽ ov. Regarding τοῖς, 
Wyttenbach proposed to change it into τότε, Ast rejected it altogether 
and διὰ besides. H. Schmidt considers rots κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνα τὰ ῥεύματα a 
circumlocution for ἐκείνοις τοῖς ῥεύμασι, comparing Thue. I. 110, ra 
κατὰ τὴν μεγάλην στρατείαν for ἡ μεγάλη στρατεία, and to account for dat. 
after εἰσρεῖ, refers to Herod. I. 1, χώρῃ ἐςαπικνέεσθαι. Cope renders 
‘it flows through the earth to the neighbourhood of those streams’. It 
seems better to translate τοῖς as a dative of instrument: ‘By means of 
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> - 5 ͵ - «ς 7 5 > - 
ἐκεῖθεν μὲν ἀπολίπῃ, δεῦρο δὲ Ορμησῃ, τὰ ἐνθάδε πληροῖ 
Ἶ ΑΝ ἡ - °’ ~ - 
αὖθις, τὰ δὲ πληρωθέντα peel διὰ των» οχέτων καὶ διὰ TNC 
~ \ > “ > 
γῆς: Και εἰς τοὺς τύπους ἑκαστα ἀφικνούμενα, ELC ove EKa- 
ς - ΄ \ , ‘Wes N 
OTOUG οδοποιεῖται, θαλάττας τε και λίμνας και ποταμους 
\ 7 - > - \ , JA \ ~ - 
Kal Kpnvac ποιει" ἐντεῦθεν δὲ πάλιν δυόμενα κατα τῆς γῆς, 
Ν \ 7 7, ΄ \ , \ 
Ta μὲν μακροτέρους τόπους περιελθόντα και πλείους, τα 
ὩΣ LS We \ , ΄ 3 \ , ’ 
€ ἐλάττους και βραχυτέρους, πάλιν εἰς τον Τάρταρον éu- 
ΕΝ - 
βάλλει, τὰ μὲν πολὺ κατωτέρω Ή ἐπηντλεῖτο, τὰ δὲ ὀλίγον" 


, “ ἢ ΄ > - ~ ᾽ - Noose \ 
TAaAVTaA δὲ υποκατω ELOPEL THC exKpornc. Kal ἔνια μεν καταν- 


\ ἢ ’ πὰ γα, ard ν᾽ δὲ ς ‘ \ ee | , of ἜΣ ΣΦ 
τικρυ Ὦ ELO EL ESETEOEV, EVLA € KaTa TO AUTO μερος" ἐστι OF 


Δ ͵7 , » Ἅ a ἘΣ Ἅ \ 4 
a TayvTaTact κύκλῳ περιελθόντα, Ἢ απαξ ἢ και πλεονάκις 


, \ Ν - er ro, ᾽ ν ‘ 
περιελιχθέντα πέρι THY yu ωσπὲρ οι οφεις, ει TO δυνατὸν 


κάτω καθέντα πάλιν ἐμβάλλει. δυνατὸν δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἑκατέρωσε 


oy 
ῳ 


- > ” , 
μέχρι τοῦ μέσου καθιέναι, πέρα δ᾽ οὐ ἄναντες γάρ πως E 


> ~ ε « , 
ἀμφοτέροις τοις ρεύμασι τὸ ἑκατέρωθεν γίγνεται μέρος. 


ν 
the channels (cf. ὀχετῶν in C. 5) communicating with these (subter- 
ranean) rivers, the water flows through the earth and fills them (the 
rivers), just as men who pump water (fill a cistern)’. οἱ ἐπαντλοῦντες, 
at the end, is instead of τὰ ἐπαντλούμενα, which is logically more 


correct.——(4.) τὰ ἐνθάδε πληροῖ αὖθι] Abridged for τοῖς ἐνθάδε διὰ 
τῆς γῆς εἰσρεῖ τε καὶ πληροῖ αὐτά, according to the fuller form in the 
previous member.——(7.) eis ods ἑκάστους) Into which several regions 


the overflow finds its way. τὰ πληρωθέντα is the subject to ὁδοποιεῖται. 


D. (1.) τὰ μὲν μακροτέρους] ‘Some of the streams performing 
longer and wider circuits, others shorter and narrower, discharge them- 
selves again into Tartarus, some at a point far deeper than that at 
which they rose, others not much deeper, but they all return at a point 
lower than their rise. The meaning of ἐπηντλεῖτο is determined by 
ἐκροῆς in next clause, and must refer to the reflux back from Tartarus. 
It is probable that τὰ μὲν. πολὺ answers to those of the long circuit (ra 
μὲν μακροτέρους) and τὰ δὲ ὀλίγον to those of the short circuit (ra δὲ 
éddrrovs).——(5.) καταντικρὺ ἣ εἰσρεῖ] H. Schmidt explains as equal 
to καταντικρὺ τῆς χώρας ἧ εἰσρεῖ, an instance of the absorption of the 
antecedent in the relative. κατὰ τὸ αὐτὸ μέρος, as if making a bend in 
entering Tartarus, and then returning on the same side, whereas καταν- 
τικρὺ ἣ εἰσρεῖ implies passing right through Tartarus to rise on the 
opposite side of the same hemisphere.——(8.) eis τὸ δυνατὸν κάτω 
xadévra| καθίημι is intransitive here and in next sentence, 
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EXT. . Τὰ μὲν οὖν δὴ ἄλλα πολλά τε καὶ μεγάλα 


\ See Ὰ re ΟΣ , δ᾽ ” ” ᾽ ΄ 
Kal παντοδαπὰ βευματα Ἔστι" τυγχάνει αρα οΟοντα ἐν του- 


- = - , > » Rake τ Ν \ 7 
5 τοις τοῖς πολλοῖς τέτταρ ATTA ρεύματα, WY TO μὲν μέγισ- 


Ne ,ὕ 5. ἢ ,ὕ ’ δὲ ς AY , ? 7 
TOV Καὶ EGWTATW βέον περι κυκ ῳ oO ka OULMEVOC Qxeavoc 
> , \ Ν \ > , cy ? , «“«“ 
ἕἑστι, τουτου δὲ καταντικρυ και EVAVTLWC βέεων Αχέρων, ος 


219 hy , cnw ἢ \ Ν Woe Ν - ty 
δὶ εἑερημὼν TE TOTWY pet ἄλλων και δὴ και UVU7TO yuv βέων 


3 ' 5 - ? ΄ “- ε os 
113 ae τὴν λίμνην ἀφικνεῖται τὴν Αχερουσιάδα, οὗ αι τῶν 


μι 
ey 


, \ ~ ~ > a , 
τετελευτηκότων ψυχαὶ τῶν πολλῶν ἀφικνοῦνται καί τινας 
e v4 A e \ ε 
εἱμαρμένους χρόνους μείνασαι, αἱ μὲν μακροτέρους, αἱ δὲ 

΄ > ἥ ᾽ Ν - Γ 
ραχυτέρους, πάλιν ἐκπέμπονται εἰς τὰς τῶν ζῴων γενέ- 

, ΝᾺ Ν ’,ὔ X / > Parr _ N 
εἰς. τρίτος δὲ ποταμὸς τούτων κατὰ μέσον ἐκβάλλει, Kal 

Q - ᾽ - ᾽ , > , , Ν CJ 
ἐγγὺς τῆς ἐκβολῆς ἐκπίπτει εἰς τόπον μέγαν πυρὶ πολλῷ 


7 : \ ! = ' ~ 3 aici , 
KQLOMLEVOY , και λίμνην ποίει μείζω TNC παρ μιν θαλάττης, 


The Mythe 
of the Four 
Rivers: Oce- 
anus, Ache- 
ron, Pyriphle- 
gethon, and 
Cocytus, 
with their 
several wan- 
derings, the 
last two pass- 
ing into the 
abyss called 
Tartarus. 


ζέουσαν ὕδατος καὶ πηλοῦ ἐντεῦθεν δὲ χωρεῖ κύκλῳ θολε-. 


poc Kat πηλώδης, περιελιττόμενος δὲ τῇ yn ἄλλοσέ τε 


E. (2.) ἄναντες γάρ πως] ‘To both sets of streams, the side (of the 
globe), opposite to that to which they belong, presents what we may 
call an opposing ascent.’ as, which is inserted by Hermann instead 
of πρός of the MSS., has an effect similar to δή in τὸν δὴ κάτω καλού- 
μενον in C., implying that ἄναντες is an accommodation to popular 
language. Schanz accepts Heindorf’s conjecture mpéow.——(6.) rérrap’ 
ἅττα ῥεύματα! The germ of the mythe of the Four Rivers, among 
which the Miltonic Lethe is conspicuously absent, has been attributed 
to Homer, Od. XI. 157, and especially Od. X. 511—4, where Circe is 
giving directions to Ulysses. Olympiodorus (p. 168) takes Acheron as 
an Orphic symbol of air, Cocytus of earth, etc., and thus easily finds in 
the Four Rivers types of the Four Elements.——(7.) ῥέον πέρι κύκλῳ] 
Heindorf proposes πέριξ, Hermann accents πέρι adverbially, which is 
preferable. περὶ κύκλῳ may be defended as signifying, rownd a circle ; 
but in that case rw. would probably have been added. In 113 B. and 
C., κύκλῳ is used without a preposition. 


113 A. (5.) τούτων κατὰ μέσον] ‘Midway between Acheror and 
Oceanus.’ ἐκβάλλει (branches off) is used in the sense of ἐξέπεσεν in 
112 D. 


B. (1.) περιελιττόμενος δὲ τῇ γῇ] τῇ γῆ is bracketed by later 
editors as suspicious.——(3.) τῷ ὕδατι) 1.6.. With the waters of the 
Acherusian Lake. (4.) κατωτέρω τοῦ Ταρτάρου] ‘ Deeper into Tar- 
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τὰ - Ἧς > Sf ~ > y ͵ ἱρὰ 
αφικνειται καὶ παρ ἐσχατα τῆς Αχερουσιάδος λίμνης, ου 


ξυμμιγνύμενος τῷ ὕδατι Σ περιελιχθεὶς δὲ πολλάκις ὑπὸ γῆς 


113 


~ ia 2 \ 
ἐμβάλλει κατωτέρω τοῦ Ταρτάρου" οὗτος δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὃν ἐπο- 


΄ , - \ εἰ κὰκ > ΄ τὰ 
νομάζουσι Πυριφλεγέθοντα, OU Και OL PuakEec αποσπασματα 


2 - “ Ἂ ΄ - - 7 > > 
αναφυσωσιν, χι]) αν TUX WoL T7yC γῆς. τουτου ὃ av Ka-. 


c ᾽ ᾽ ee ΄ 

ταντικρὺ ο τέταρτος ἐκπίπτει εις τύπον πρωτον δεινόν Te 
\ ” ς yy - \ 7 Ὁ“ τ ¢ 

και αγρίον, ως λέγεται, χρωμα δὲ εχόντα ὅλον οιον O 


ae a ὃ τ ἘΞ ΄ Se? \ ‘ , ΩΣ 
Kvavoc, ον 7) ἐπονομάζουσι “πτυγιον, και τὴν λίμνην, ΠΝ 
- ΄ ς Ε - 
TOLEL ὁ ποταμὸς ἐμβάλλων, Στύγα =O ὃ ἐμπεσὼν ἐνταῦθα 
\ - \ ~ ~ 
Kal δεινὰς δυνάμεις λαβὼν ἐν τω ὕδατι, δὺς κατα THC γῆς; 
’ γος ὦ , με 7 \ ? 
περιελιττόμενος χώρει ἑναντιος τῳ Πυριφλεγέθοντι και απ- 
- > ~ ’ , , »ὦ ᾿ , \ > \ Ν 
αντα εν ΤῊ Ἀχερουσιάδι λίμνῃ εξ evavTltac*’ Kal οὐδὲ TO 
τούτου ὕδωρ οὐδενὶ μίγνυται, ἀλλὰ καὶ οὗτος κύκλῳ Té= 
ΕΣ - 
ριελθὼν ἐμβάλλει ELC Tov Τάρταρον ἐναντίος τῳ Πυρι- 
, ” \ , ᾽ ἢ ς ε \ / 
φλεγέθοντι 3 ονομα δὲ TOUTW ἐστιν, WC OL ποιῆται λέγουσι, 


Κωκυτός. 





tarus.’ Ταρτάρου is a genitive of part. (5.) ἐπονομάζουσι Πυριφλ.7 * 
MS. B. has ἔτι ὀνομάζουσι, where TI has been mistaken for I.——(8.) 
> , ~ + ΩΣ + 

eis τόπον πρῶτον] The sequence (ἔπειτα) which ought to have followed 
πρῶτον, is interrupted by the explanation regarding Styx: hence the 
resumption by the repetition of ἐμπίπτω.-- ΒΥ κυανός is meant lapis 
lazuli, blue symbolising cold. 


C. 6} ὃν δὴ ἐπονομάζουσι] ὃν, 5011. τόπον. The second member 
(καὶ τὴν λίμνην) is attached somewhat loosely to the preceding, ἐπονο- 
μάζουσι being made to serve in both clauses, in the first in the sense of 
imsuper nomino (cf. ἐπωνυμία in 102 C.), in the second as simply nomino. 


1). (3.) διεδικάσαντο] On the aorist expressing instantaneousness and 
certainty, cf. 73 D., n.——(4.) βιώσαντες] Cobet (Nov. Lect.) βιοῦντες, 
as better Attic. (4.) μέσως βεβιωκέναι] Cf. of μεταξὺ πλεῖστοι in 89 
E.; also Lege. X. 907 A., ἄνθρωποι μέσοι. Appuleius Doctr. Plat., p. 22, 
‘medie moratus’ ; Tacit. Hist. I. 49, ‘medium ingenium, magis extra vitia 
quam cum virtutibus ’*——(6.) ὀχήματα! The Homeric mythe of the 
Stygian flood was little more than a symbol of Death. In process of time 





* “Tn tracing all volcanic phenomena to a single cause present in the interior of 
the Earth, the Pyriphlegethon, or subterranean fire, the rich imagination of Plato has 
approached to the view of modern Science regarding the internal heat of the giobe,” 
Humboldt, Cosmos, I. p. 227, 


C 


cr 
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LXIL. 


e 7 ᾽ Ν ’ > ς , “ 
κωνται OL τετελευτηκότες εἰς τον TOTOY Ol O δαίμων εκα- 


Τούτων δὲ οὕτως πεφυκότων, ἐπειδὰν ἀφί- 


’ - \ ὃ ὃ ΄ “ - \ 
στον κομίζει, πρωτον μὲν lEOLKGOAaAYTO οἱ TE καλῶς και 
oul, , \ e 7, \ ἃ \ Ἃ Ook , 
OOLWC βιώσαντες και οἱ μη. και OL μὲν αν ὁόοξωσι μέσως 

,ὔ ͵, 5... Ν > , [ , “Δ 
βεβιωκέναι, πορευθέντες ἐπι TOV Ἀχέροντα, ἀνα[θάντες a 
on " - > , , > ΠῚ \ , ᾿] - > A 
η αυτοις οχηματα ἐστιν, ETL TOUTWY αφικνουνται εἴ THY 
᾿ ΝΞ - > ~ + \ , - 5 Ὁ 
λίμνην, και EKEL OLKOUVOL TE Και καθαιρόμενοι τον τε AOLKY- 
7, ὃ fe δι ? Nv a / AOL “- 
ματων ἰδόντες tkKac aATOAVOVTaAL, EL τις τι NOLKNKE, τῶν 
b) ~ Ν , Ν Ν Dace “ δ 
τε εὐεργέσιων τιμας φέρονται κατα τὴν ἀξίαν εἑκαστος" οἱ 
δ᾽ Ἂ Sé BAe “ὦ ὃ \ \ θ ~ c 
av 6fwow avlaTWc eX ely ta 7a eye Hn των αμαρτ Uf fx 
, x ε ͵ Ν \ , Ἅ ᾿] , 
μάτων, ἢ ἱεροσυλίας πολλὰς και μεγάλας ἢ φόνους ἀδι- 
\ , τ ‘ 2 / Ἅ » ω 
κοὺυς και παρανόμους πολλοὺς ἐξειργασμένοι, n ἄλλα ὅσα 
- ΄ ” , \ € ’ὔ μ- 
τοιαυτα τυγχάνει οντα, TOVTOUC δὲ 1) προσηκουσα μοιρα 
Ν > 
ot ὃ 


* aA , 34 ΝΣ ἜΣ € / . , 
av ιασιμα μὲν, μέγα α € OSWOLY Hoa PTHKEVAaL αμαρτηματα, 


cy ? ‘ , “ ” ᾽ ! 
PLTTEL εἰς TOV Τάρταρον, ὅθεν ουποτὲ ἐκβαίνουσιν. 
τοὶ Ν , Ἅ ͵7 e ’ > - / ‘A μά ee 
οιἱον πρὸς πατέρα ἢ μητέρα UT οργῆς βίαιόν τι πραξαν- 


the allegory was clothed with pictorial incidents, and hence the river 
came to have associated with it the old ‘Ferryman’* and his boat 
(θεωρίδα, τὰν ἀστιβῆ ᾿πόλλωνι, Asch, Sept. 858 ; cf. Eur. Alc. 440). So 
here the mention of the Rivers naturally suggests the mention of 
ὀχήματα for sailing upon them. (Proclus and Olympiodorus under- 
stand ὄχημα here in the mystic sense familiar to the later Platonists, 
of the vehicle or new vestment of. the disembodied soul. The question 
about the ὀχήματα in this sense belongs properly to the Timeeus 69 C., 
which is the germ of the ‘vehicular’ speculations of the Alexandrian 
Platonists.) 
popevot] ὁ ᾿Αχέρων καθαρσίῳ ἔοικε καὶ ov κολαστηρίῳ, ῥύπτων Kai 


(7.) εἰς τὴν λίμνην] Scil. τὴν ᾿Αχερουσιάδα.------(1.) καθαι- 





, hive , κ > , Ω > , 
σμήχων Ta ἁμαρτήματα τῶν ἀνθρώπων - Suidas, on ᾿Αχέρων. 


E. (6.) ὅθεν οὔποτε ἐκβαίνουσιν] Compare Plutarch (Mor. 564 F.), 
τοὺς δὲ πάμπαν ἀνιάτους ἀπωσαμένης τῆς Δίκης, . . . - Ἐρινύς, 
μεταθέουσα πλανωμένους καὶ περιφεύγοντας ἄλλως, . . - - ἅπαντας 
ἠφάνισε καὶ κατέδυσεν εἰς τὸ ἄρρητον καὶ ἀόρατον. The doctrine here 
stated of the eternity of punishments in Tartarus, which also appears 
in Gorgias (525 C.), is one which some of the later Platonists endea- 


* Though Charon is among the younger creations of Greek mythology, not being 
found in Homer or Hesiod, he has survived the extinction of his compeers, and still 
lives in the superstition of the Modern Greeks. 


Different 
grades of fu- 
ture punish- 
ment pour- 
trayed: those 
who have 
committed 
venial wrong 
are purified 
in Acheron, 
those who 
have rendered 
themselves 
incurable by 
their crimes 
are hurled into 
Tartarus. 
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a 114 
\ 5 - Ν " ͵ - ΩΝ 3 
TEC, Kal, μεταμέλον αὐυτοις, τον ἄλλον βίον βιῶσιν, yn av- A 


ὃ 7 iz \ ” ΄ , ,ὔ \ 
popovot TOLOUTW τινι ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ γένωνται, TOUTOUC δὲ 
᾽ - \ ᾽ N , ere ᾽ , \ > 
εμπέσειν μὲν εις τον Τάρταρον αναΎΚη; εμπέσοντας δὲ αυ- 
Ν le 2 Ν > - , 3 ΄ Ἂς - Ν 
τους και EVLAUTOV EKEL γένομεένους ἐκβάλλει το κυμα > ΤΟΝ 
> Ν ΄ὕ . 
μὲν ἀνδροφόνους κατὰ τὸν Κωκυτόν, τοὺς δὲ πατρα- 5 
, \ / Ἂν s ? \ 
λοίας και μητραλοίας κατα TOV ΠΟυριφλεγέθοντα ᾿ ἐπειδὰν δὲ 
7 , \ Ν , Ν ? , ’ 
φερόμενοι γένωνται κατα τὴν λίμνην THY Ἀχερουσιάδα, éy- 
et »" , \ - e i Δ ? , © 
ταῦθα βοῶσι TE Καὶ καλοῦσιν, οι μὲν OUC ATEKTEWAVY, OL 
\ \ Ὁ“ > ε τὰ 
δὲ οὺς ὕβρισαν, καλέσαντες δ᾽ ἱκετεύουσι καὶ δέονται ἐᾶσαι 1) 
- ’ - ᾽ \ 
σφας ἐκβῆναι ELC τὴν λίμνην καὶ δέξασθαι, καὶ ἐὰν μὲν 
, ᾽ , , \ , ~ ~ ᾽ \ ΡῚ 
πεισωσὶίν, ἐκβαίνουσί Te Καὶ λήγουσι των Κακων, EL δὲ Pn, 
, 5 ’ ν , \ ’ - , > x 
φέρονται αὖθις εἰς τὸν Taptapov καὶ ἐκεῖθεν πάλιν εἰς τους 


,’ \ ~ 7 > ΄, , 
ποταμους, και TaVTa πάσχοντες OV TPOTEPOY παῦονται, 


cr 


youred to modify or explain away, a tendency parallel to that exhibited 
by Origen regarding the similar doctrine of Scripture. Olympiodorus 
(p. 206) suggests that either this is one of Plato’s politic fictions (moAc- 
τικῶς ἔψευσται) tolerated in order to deter from crime, or that perhaps 
οὔποτε is to be understood only of one Revolution or περίοδος, which 
last, Olympiodorus adds, is the view of Syrianus. (In his commentary 
on Arist. Meteor. II. 2, 20, Ed. Ideler, I. 283, Olympiodorus repeats the 
same softened interpretation, and so Archer-Hind, p. 25 of Introduction.) 


114 A (2.) τοιούτῳ τινὶ ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ] Such as, ὑπ᾽ ὀργῆς before : 
1.6., homicides through provocation, not through malice.——(6.) marpa- 
Xoias|* This word has here its wide sense of simple maltreatment, as 
above, πρὸς πατέρα βίαιόν τι πράξας. Cf. Virg. Ain. VI. 609, ‘ Pulsatusve 
parens’. πατραλοῖαι and ἀνδροφόνοι together in I. Timoth. I. 9, where 
see Alford, who refers to this passage. (7.) γένωνται κατὰ τὴν λίμνην] 
‘Arrive at the lake, in opposition to κατὰ τὸν Κωκυτόν, down or along 
a river’. In conformity with his threefold division of men on the 
earth, Plato has made a threefold division of spirits in Hades: viz., 
εὐΐατοι, in Acherusian lake ; δυσίατοι, if homicides, in Cocytus ; if un- 
natural children, in Pyriphlegethon ; ἀνίατοι, in Tartarus. 





The feeling of horror with which the actual murder of a parent was anciently 
regarded is well known. Solon passed it by in his legislative code as an impossible 
crime. The old Persians (Herod. I. 137) believed that it was a crime never possible, for 
that every reputed parricide would be found, on inquiry, to be a suppositious or an 
adulterous child. Cf. Xen. Mem. 11. 2, 13; Cic. Rose. 26; also Pausanias X. 28, re- 
garding the picture by Polygnotus of Ulysses among the Shades, one group of which 
represented a father strangling a son that had been cruel to him during life. 
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\ n ! a a “ Ν ε x Gr 4 ~ 
πριν αν πείσωσιν οὺὑς ἠδικησαν" αὐτὴ yap ἢ OLKH ὑπὸ των 
- 5 - ΕΣ ᾽ὕὔ Ν Ν Ἅ ἢ ἊΣ 
δικαστῶν αὐτοις ἐτάχθη. οἱ δὲ δὴ αν δόξωσι διαφερόντως 
Ν ν ὺ ἢ - - , 2 ε - \ ~ ΄ 
προς τὸ OOlWC βιῶναι, ουτοι εἑισιν OL τῶνδε μεν των τόπων 
- > re - ’ , , \ > , -“ 
των ἕν ΤΉ γῇ ἐλευθερούμενοί te, Καὶ ἀπαλλαττόμενοι ὠωσπὲρ 
ὃ , ” \ ¥ Ν Ν ᾽», > , 
EOMWTNPLWY, avw δὲ ΕΓ ΤῊΜ καθαρὰν ΟιἰΚησιν αφικνουμενοι 
\ > Ν - ᾽ , , \ 4 ~ τς , 
καὶ ἔπι yne οικιζόμενοι. τούτων δὲ αὐτῶν οἱ φιλοσοφίᾳ 
νι , " ΄ ie Ν Ἁ ὃ 
ικανὼς καθηράμενοι ανευ τὲ OWMATWY ζῶσι το παράπαν ELC 
Ν ᾽ν, ’, \ td es 7 , , 
TOV ETELTA YPOVOY, και εἰς οἰκήσεις ETL TOUTWY καλλίους 
> - a ” cy - " ς ?, ε ἈΝ 
αφικνουνται, ας οὔτε ῥάδιον δηλῶσαι OUTE ὁ χρόνος ἱκανὸς 
᾽ = , > Q , 4 “0 qo okie 
εν τῷ TapovTt. ἀλλὰ TOUTWY δὴ EVEKA XP ων διεληλύ- 
- , - - ω > - \ if 
θαμεν, ω Σιμμία, παν ποῖειν, WOTE ἀρετῆς Kal φρονήσεως 
3 a! , = Ν \ Ν μὴ \ ς ? \ 
ev TW βίῳ μετασχειν" καλὸν γάρ TO ἄθλον και ἢ ἐλπὶς 


μεγάλη. 


B. (1.) δέονται ἐᾶσαι σφᾶς ἐκβῆναι], This meeting of the injurious 
and the victim has been likened to the parable in St. Luke, of Dives 
making supplication to Abraham. Compare Plutarch (Mor. 566 P.), 
who represents the ‘shades’ as bewailing themselves (φκτίζοντο πρὸς 
αὐτόν) to a visitant of Hades, Thespesius. (7.) δόξωσι διαφερόντως 
πρὸς τὸ ὁσίως βιῶναι] This passage has been the subject of very various 
conjecture, not as to the sense, which is clear, but as to the reading 
whereby the sense is to be attained. Some few MSS. omit πρὸς τό. 
In order not to have δόξωσι used absolutely, Wyttenbach resorted to 
the desperate expedient of supposing that πρὸς τὸ ὁσίως was equivalent 
to πρὸς τὴν ὁσιότητα, and Stallbaum proposed to consider βιῶναι as 
capable of being both object to πρὸς and infinitive to δόξωσι at one 
and the same time. (Rid. (§ 246) thinks βεβιωκέναι intended to be 
supplied.) In two citations by Theodoret the defect is supplied by the 
addition of προκεκρίσθαι, which Heindorf imported and Schanz receives 
into the Platonic text. This is probably the simplest solution, and 
ot ἂν διαφερόντως κριθῶσι occurs in Pol. V. 469 B. : otherwise one might 
restore the syntax by reading διαφέροντες for διαφερόντως. 





C. (2.) ἐπὶ γῆς οἰκιζόμενοι]! ἐπὶ here signifies above, opposed to 
the previous ἐν τῇ y7.——(9.) καλὸν γὰρ τὸ ἀθλον] Life is an ἀγών, 
Immortality is the ἄθλον. Fine example of chiasmus in arrangement. 
Compare the similar exhortation in Pol. X. 608 B., μέγας yap ὁ ἀγών 
.. .» μέγας, οὐχ ὅσος σοι δοκεῖ, TO χρηστὸν ἢ κακὸν γενέσθαι". . .. καὶ 
μὴν τά γε μέγιστα ἐπίχειρα ἀρετῆς καὶ προκείμενα ἀθλα οὐ διεληλύθαμεν. 
Also Max. Tyr. XIV. 7. (In the language of the New Testament 
βραβεῖον takes the place of the Platonic ἄθλον.) 

23 


Those emi- 
nent in piety 
are released 
from the pri- 
son of earth, 
and pass to 
an etherial 
dwelling, 
among whom 
are those who 
have purified 
themselves by 
Philosophy. 
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114 
Peroration ME is μὲν οὖν ταῦτα διισχυρίσασθαι οὕτως D 
regarding 7 ς ees ΄ > , tol > , ¢ 
the good ἔχειν, ὡς εγὼ διελήλυθα, οὐ πρέπει νουν EXOVTL ἀνδρί" οτι 


hope in the 
view of death 
which that καὶ τὰς οἰκήσεις, ἐπείπερ ἀθάνατόν γε ἡ ψυχὴ φαίνεται 
manmayen- ,. Ἂς μ ᾿ Suche a aed ae 2 
tertain, who OUO@d, TOUTO Kat πρέπειν ἑμοι δοκεῖ και ἄξιον κινδυνεῦσαι 5 
has not pam- » ͵ “ ” ‘ \ c , \ N N 
pered the OLOMEVW OUTWC EX ELY © καλὸς γὰρ oO κίνδυνος * Kal XP Ta 
Body, but has 
adorned the 
Soul with the μηκύνω τὸν μῦθον. ἀλλὰ τούτων δὴ ἕνεκα θαρρεῖν χρὴ 
ornaments x a an ἐς = ἘΣ ϑ Ξ = i x , 
befitting her περι τῇ εαυτοῦυ ψυχὴ ἄνδρα, ὁστις ἕν τῳ βίῳ τας μὲν E 
noble nature. 


͵ὕ Ἅ weeds) Ἂς Ἃ ~~? ” \ \ Ν c ~ 
μέντοι ἢ TAUT ἔστιν ἢ TOLAUT αττα περι Tac ψυχὰς ἡμὼν 


a; “" > , ε = Ν Ν » \ , 
τοιαῦτα WOTED ἐπάδειν EAUTW * διὸ δὴ eywye Kal πάλαι 


” «ἃ \ ‘ \ Ν - \ ‘ ΄ ” 
ἄλλας neovac Tac περι TO σώμα Καὶ τοὺς KOOMOUCE ELAGE 
, c > , ” Ἂν 7, , ς 7, 
χαιρειν, ως ἀλλοτρίους Té OvTac Καὶ πλέον θάτερον nynoa- 
> , \ \ \ Ν ’ὔ , , 
μενος ἀπεργάζεσθαι, Tac δὲ πέρι TO μανθάνειν ἐσπούδασέ TE 4 
ἢ ᾽7ὔ “ ΄ 5 ᾿ , > ι - - 
και κοσμησας τὴν ψυχὴν οὐκ ἀλλοτρίῳ ἀλλα τῳ αὑτῆς 


΄ \ ’, > ' Nis 
κόσμῳ, σωφροσύνῃ TE KAL δικαιοσύνῃ καὶ ἀνδρείᾳ Kal ἐλευ- 115 


D. (1.) τὸ μὲν οὖν ταῦτα διισχυρίσασθαι κ. τ. Δ] The expression of 
doubt here contained concerns only the μῦθος beginning at 108 1). 
Regarding the special features, or the drapery under which he has 
shadowed forth the scene, he disclaims any intention to dogmatise : 
while, at the same time, he postulates the existence of such a scene. 
A similarly balanced form of expression, conceding one thing, and 
reserving another, is found in 63 C., 108 D.; also Meno 86 B. (5.) 
τοῦτο καὶ πρέπειν] οἰομένῳ οὕτως ἔχειν belongs both to πρέπειν and to 
ἄξιον. In connection with πρέπειν it serves the part of an infinitive 
(Jelf. § 691) ; in connection with ἄξιον, which has an infinitive attached 
to it, it stands as an ordinary participle. ‘Such an opinion it appears 
to me proper to hold: it also appears that any one so believing is justified 
in running the venture of such a belief’—— 9.) περί] Rid. ὃ 127. 





E. (2.) τοὺς κόσμους] κόσμοι, much in the sense of καλλωπισμοί 
above in 64 D.—The introduction of ἐλευθερία and ἀλήθεια as another 
expression for the Fourth Cardinal Virtue of 69 C. (φρόνησις), is 
worthy of note. Although the ἐλευθερία of Plato is very different 
from that of Homer, as signifying deliverance from the body, it 
is interesting to find Homer similarly identifying νοῦς and ἐλευ- 
Oepia in his peculiarly Hellenic distich, Od. XVII. 322. (3.) 
πλέον θάτερον] ‘Judging that all these things only make bad worse,’ 
θάτερον being a euphemism for τὸ κακόν, as in Euthydem. 280 E. 
and 297 D., and traceable to the influence of Pythagoreanism, as first 
permeating Platonism, and thereby the subsequent periods of ancient 
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115 
! \ 2 , e Ν 2 ed , ςε 
θερίᾳ και ἀληθείᾳ, OUTW περιμένει THY ELC Αιδου TOPELAY, WC The narra- 
, “ c ε , Xn ΄ - \ - " tive now 
πορευσόμενος τὰν ἢ ειμαρμένη ΚΑΛΉ. υμεις μὲν ουν, ἙΦΉ 5 turns from 


«ε ” 


E i oer: ier hilosoph 
ὦ Σιμμία τε Kat Κέβης Kat οἱ ἀλλοι, εἰσαῦθις Ev τινι χρύνῳ eens sp! 


to personal 


“ , > \ \ ~ ” ~ , Ἃ 5 Ν 
9 εκαστοι πορεύσεσθε “ἐμὲ δὲ νῦν ἤδη καλεῖ, Rain, ap. ἀμ. Mathers con: 
nected with 


͵ 
τραγικός, ἡ ε ἱμαρμένη, καὶ σχεδόν τί μοι ὥρα τραπέσ- Socrates, 

κ N , - \ S Dy. * , and to the 
θαι πρὸς τὸ λουτρόν᾽ δοκεῖ γὰρ δὴ βέλτιον εἶναι λουσά- incidents of 
Ἶ - χ , Ν ἄϑι \ ΄ 4 τον ¢\ the Evening 
μενον πιεῖν TO φάρμακον Kal μὴ πράγματα ταῖς γυναιξὶ oe the Day, 

x ’ 
παρέχειν νεκρὸν λούειν. 


πὶ > ~ ξ ὙΦ 

LXIV. Ταῦτα δὴ εἰπόντος αὐτοῦ, ὁ Κρίτων, Kiev, 

J ΒΡ » \ δ \ 
B ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες " τί δὲ τούτοις ἢ ἐμοὶ ἐπιστέλλεις ἢ περι 
- , Xn δὰ 7] ” ~ c ~ 
τῶν παίδων ἢ περὶ ἄλλου του, ὃ τι ἂν σοι ποιοῦντες ἡμεῖς 

~ εὖ ΝΥΝ, »" > 

ἐν χάριτι μάλιστα ποιοῖμεν ; “Δπερ ἀεὶ λέγω, ἔφη, ὦ Κρί- 
των, οὐδὲν καινότερον - OTL ὑμῶν αὐτῶν ἐπιμελούμενοι ὑμεῖς 


ὧν δὰ \ \ = ᾽ = Bice eas ? [τ ᾽ , 
5 και EMOL Και τοις EMOLC Και ὕμιν αὐυτοις ἐν χάριτι ποιησὲτε 


Literature.* In a Dualistic system, such as that of Pythagoras, ἕτερος 
came easily to be asynonym for κακός. (5.) αὑτῆς] So B. and Schanz. 
(αὐτῆς, retained by Wohlrab, finds a certain defence in such as τὴν αὐτῇ 
πρέπουσαν in 108 C., and cf. Kihner’s Syntax, II., p. 490.) 





115 A. (5.) φαίη ἂν ἀνὴρ τραγικός] The Socratic εἰρωνεία is repre- 
sented as sparkling to the close, and as incapable of refraining from a 
quiet smile at the pompous phraseology of Heroes dying on the stage. 
καλῶ in this connection in Soph. O. C. 1607, and Macho in Ath. 341 C., 
and οἵ, Pflugk Alcest. 254.——(9.) νεκρὸν λούειν] This infinitive is an 
epexegesis of πράγματα παρέχειν. Stallbaum aptly compares Meno 76 
A., ἀνδρὶ πρεσβύτῃ πράγματα προστάττεις ἀποκρίνεσθαι. 


Β. (1.) ἐπιστέλλεις.] The vox sollennis indicating parting injunc- 
tions. Cf. ἐπιστείλας in 116 B.; also, Xen. Hell. I. 7, 11, regarding 
the drowning men at Arginusee. Most of the MSS. have ἐπιτέλλεις, a 
poetic form of the same, as in Hom. Il. XXIII. 107, καί μοι ἕκαστ᾽ 


* The earliest traces of such an absolute use of ἕτερος are found in the Pytha- 
gorean poets: Pindar, Pyth. IIT. 34; Aischylus, Agam. 151. Wyttenbach has collected 
a profusion of similar examples ajter the Platonic period. Compare Plutarch (Is. et 
Osir. 369 D.), τὸν μὲν ἀμείνονα, θεόν, τὸν δὲ ἕτερον, δαίμονα, καλοῦσιν, ὥσπερ Ζωρόα- 
στρις ὃ μάγος. In Homer there is no example of ἕτερος or ἄλλος used in such a sense 
absolutely, and apart from some contrast, either expressed (such as that in ἑτέρῳ in 79 
E. above, cf. 1 Tim. V. 25), or implied (as in ἄλλως, frustra, 115 D., cf. 117 A.) The 
unconditional use of ἕτερος δαίμων in the so-called Epistles of Phalaris (Ep. 12) was one 
of the suspicious things, savouring of a later origin, detected by the acuteness of 
Bentley. (Dissert. § 1X.) 
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» Ὁ“ A x“ ~ nv Ἂς - ς nN , >” δὲ « - ; \ 
Crito con- ΑΤΊ GV ποιῆτε, Καν μὴ νυν ομο Ογησητε" εαν ευμωὼων μὲν 
sults him as Shi > ~ \ τῇ ͵ “ > Ὁ) : \ \ 
tobias 1. αὐ 1» ἀμελῆτε, και μὴ θέλητε, ὡσπὲρ Κατ ἰχνὴ, KuTa Ta 
in regard to 
burial, 

ay Q ε , > Ca F \ ve > \ 
whereupon ἐὴν πολλὰ ὁμολογήσητε εν TW πάαροντι και σφόδρα, οὐδὲν C 
Socrates ral- 

/ 7 = \ ' 7 of 
lieshimon πλέον ποιήσετε. Ταῦτα μεν τοινυν προθυμηθησόμεθα, Eon, 
the small ex- ὦ = , , , ΄ “ " »" 
tent to which οὕτω Troe: θάπτωμεν δέ σε τίνα τρύπον; Ὅπως av, eon, 
he has pro- 
fited by the 

ae , \ “ « i= τ ν ts > , Ut 
preceding γελάσας δὲ αμα ἡσυχῇ καὶ πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἀποβλέψας εἰπεν, 5 
discourse, 5 ; yw Pa ᾿ : 5 Oe 5 τ 
when he feels Ou πείθω, Eon, ὦ ἄνδρες, Κρίτωνα, ως EyYW εἰμι OUTOC ὁ 
anxietyabout ys hea) ὃ mn Ae ; Jean ὃ ———S—<T Py 
such a mat- —{WKPATIC, O VUYVL ta EV OHED Oc Και taTaATTWY EKAOTOV ω 
ter. 


~ a , \ A ’ rs A 7 ~ Ὡς 
νυ» TE εἰρημὲενα και τὰ ἕν TW ἔμπροσθεν χρόνῳ ζην, ου 


βούλησθε, ἐάνπερ γε λάβητέ pe καὶ μὴ ἐκφύγω ὑμᾶς. 


/ > 9 7 , > - “ a ” > , 
λεγομένων. ἀλλ οΟιεται μὲ EKELVOV εἰναι, OV οψεται ολίγον 
¢ , Ὲ δι - pid - θά “ 83 ᾽ Ν D 
voTEpoV νεκρον, Kat EPwWTa ἢ» ως μὲε ΑἸΤΤΉ. οτι € Eyw 
, x 7 / ¢ ? δὰ , Ν ’ 
πάλαι πολὺν λόγον πεποίημαι, ὡς, ETELOUY πίω τὸ φαρ- 
Dh κὸν ς- “ - > > > 7 > & - 
μακον, OUKETL υμιν TAPAMEVW , ἀλλ OLY NOOMAL aTLWVY ELC 
, , >) , - , ~ 5 Lod »" 
μακαρωὼν δή τινας εὐδαιμονίας, TavTa Mol δοκῶ αὐυτῷῳ αλ- 
/ re e \ fe ~ ω S| > 
Awe λέγειν, παραμυθούμενος αμα μὲν υμας, apa ἐμαυ- 5 


΄ ᾽ , - Ν , » Ν bd Ul 
TOV. ἐγγυήσασθε οὐν μὲ πρὸς Κρίτωνα, epn, τὴν ἐναντίαν 


ἐπέτελλεν, οἵ the shade of Patroclus to Achilles ——(6.) κἂν μὴ νῦν 
ὁμολογήσητε!] Socrates declares his belief, that if they attend to the 
major duty, the minor duty will not be neglected, even though they 
make no present profession regarding the latter; but if they neglect 
the major, no amount of loud profession will atone for that. Niisslin 
quotes in illustration: Hom. Od. VIII. 351, SecA ai ror δειλῶν ye 
καὶ ἐγγύαι ἐγγυάασθαι. 


C. (6.) ὡς ἐγώ εἰμι] ἐγώ is here the predicate: ‘constitutes the 
being I call Γ΄. ‘Mens cujusque is est quisque.” Cic. Somn. Scip. 8. 
(Compare Cicero’s transcript of this scene with Crito, in Tuse. 1. 43.) 
It is in accordance with this view, that in Legg. XII. 959 B., Plato 
directs that the body, when dead, is to be regarded as the εἴδωλον, and 
that the Soul alone constitutes the Man (cf. 67 A., n.), in designed 
opposition to the Homeric view, which regarded the body (Il. I. 4) as 
the self or αὐτός, and the ψυχή as the εἴδωλον. 


D. (7.) πρὸς τοὺς δικαστὰς] As to offered bail, cf. Apolog. 38 B. 


E. (4.) προτίθεται . . . . ἐκφέρει... . κατορύττει] Terms indi- 
cating different stages of the Funeral Ceremony. The πρόθεσις was the 
laying-out of the body, which took place soon after death, and generally 
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> x Ν Ῥ Ν Ν \ > ~ ~ ᾿ 
ἐγγύην ἢ ἣν οὗτος προς τους δικαστὰς nyyvaTo. οὔυτος 

\ Ν τ Ν ~ ς - ᾿ τ Υ ἂν - 
μὲν γὰρ 1) μην παραμενειν " υμεις Oc 1) μὴν μη παράμενειν 
’ y ᾽ Ν > , . \ , 7 > ΄ 
εἐγγυήσασθε, ἐπειδὰν ἀποθάνω, ἀλλὰ οἰχήσεσίαι πιόντα, 
we K , -“. ͵ a \ Ν ς = Ν _ Ἃ ’΄ 
iva ριτων βαον φέρῃ, και μὴ ορων μου TO σωμα ἢ Καιο- 

Ἂ ᾽ > ~ ς ᾽ - «ε \ 7 
μένον 1) κΚατορυττομενὸν αγανακΚτῇ ὑπὲρ ἑβου ὡς δεινὰ “1 6- 
\ / 3 = = ς Ἅ , ΄ 

σχοντος, μηδὲ λέγῃ ἐν TH Tapy, ὡς ἢ προτίθεται Σωκράτη 
ἀν hs , Ἅ ΄ > \ oS 6 is δ a “- ” 

Ἢ ἐκφέρει  KaTopuTTE. EV yap LtoVl, ἢ OC, W ἀριστε 
if Ν Ν = 7 τ iO ’ 5 Ν - 
Κρίτων, TO "μὴ καλως λέγειν OU povoy ἕξεις αὑτὸ TeUTO 

(x ee, \ \ 7 ᾽ - - - > \ 
πλ ὴθέλές, ἀλλα καὶ κακόν τι εμποῖει ταις ψυχαῖς. ἀλλα 
- ν ι , 5 \ - ᾽ὔ \ 7, 
θαρρεῖν τε Yen Και φαναι τουμὸν σωμα θάπτειν, καὶ θάπ- 
e a ” [ > \ 7 ς Lod 7,2 
τειν OVUTWC OTWC αν σόοι φίλον ] Kat μάλιστα ny" νομιμὸον 
εἰναι. 
par 9), , ν > ~ \ bon ? a , 
LXV. Ταῦτ᾽ εἰπὼν εκεινος μὲν ἀνίστατο ELC οἰκημα 
c ΄ Wes , “ > τὰ c ~ 3. lee 
TL ὡς λουσύμενος, Kal ὁ Κρίτων εἰπετῸ αὑτῷ, ἡμᾶς ὃ ἐκέ- 
S ‘ ~ > Ν 
λευε περιμένειν. περιεμένομεν ουν προς ἡμας αὐτους δια- 
7 \ ~ , \ 2 τῷ - > 
λεγόμενοι περι των εἰρημένων και ανασκοπουντες, τοτὲ ὃ 


- A ~ - - y 2 a ~ = U4 
au περι THC Suupopac διεξιόντες, οσὴ ἡμῖν γεγονυια εἴη, 


a night before the ἐκῴορά, which, again, was the preparation for the 
removal of the body to the place of interment, or to the pile-———(6.) 
TO pi, καλῶς λέγειν] Socrates is represented to the last as devoted to 
what had been his ruling desire in life, to obtain right definitions of 
words, and to secure adherence to them: cf. 90 C. ἢ. (On the service 
rendered by Socrates to Logic in the matter of Definitions, cf. Grote, 
H. of G., VIIL 583, 590.) Epictetus (I. 17) quotes as a Socratic 
maxim: ἀρχὴ παιδεύσεως ἡ τῶν ὀνομάτων éeTickepts.——(7.) 
θαρρεῖν τε χρή] What Socrates previously deprecated negatively, is 
is now conveyed by a positive exhortation. Hence θαρρεῖν and φάναι 
are the positive correlatives to μὴ ἀγανακτῇ and μηδὲ λέγῃ κ. τ. Δ. : and 
τοὐμὸν σῶμα is opposed to Swxparn.—The second θάπτειν is generally 
explained as depending on χρή, but this is wrong, as it is simply a 
repetition of the previous θάπτειν, which, again, is dependent, not on 
χρή» but on φάναι. 


116 A. (3.) ἀνίστατο εἰς οἴκημά te] Abridged by ‘constructio 
pregnans’ from ἀνίστατο καὶ ἀπῆλθεν eis κ. τ. Δ. Grammarians 
find similar construction in ἐπιχωριάζει ᾿Αθήναζε in 57 A.; also Eur. 
Heracl. 59, Aristoph. Plut. 683, and N. T., St. Mark III. 3. (6.) 
τοτὲ δ᾽ αὖ] τοτὲ μὲν is assumed to have preceded, in connection with 
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" >) ~ , a Ν ᾽ὔ ,’ 
Incidents of ἀτέχνως ἡγούμενοι, WOTED TATPOC στερηθέντες, διάξειν ορ- 
the Evening ΦΧ , > ὯΝ δὲ ἢ , Noy, ᾽ 
—the parting PAVOL TOV ἐπειτὰ βίον. ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἐλούσατο Kal ἠνέχθη παρ 
with his 
children, 

͵7 \ ε ᾽ - os >’ ’ > ' > , 
ει ars μέγας---καιὶ αι οἰκειαι γυναῖκες ἀφίκοντο, ἐκείναις ἐναντίον 
ance of the 

- [ὰ \ fe ἜΠΟΣ ! Ὁ , 
Officer of the TOU Κρίτωνος διαλεχθείς TE KaAL ἐπιστείλας aTjTTa ἐβούλετο, 
Eleven, to ΗΝ \ ~ \ \ δὲ > , ta, 5.5 \ 
announce Tac μὲν γυναικας και Ta 7Watola απίεναι ἐκέλευσεν, auToc δὲ 
the hour of 
sunset, and 

aire Ν Ν A > Ν 9. 39 ἃ 

the Testi. γὰρ πολὺν διέτριψεν ἔνδον. ἐλθὼν δ᾽ ἐκαθέζετο λελουμένος, 
mony of that aber Pee Ae τ Ν 

- 0 va c ~ 
Officer re- και ον πόλλ αττα μετα ταυτα διελέχθη, Και κεν O των 
garding the ., ὃ - , \ ‘ ᾽ ἈΦ ἦν ΤΌΣ τ, » 
uniqueness €YOEXA ὑπηρέτης Kal στὰς παρ αὕὑτον, Ω Σώκρατες, ἔφη, 
of the cha- 
acter of 


Socrates. χαλεπαίνουσι καὶ καταρῷνται, ἐπειδὰν αὐτοῖς παραγγέλλω 


> Ν Ν δι δύ A 5 od ew ΓῚ - - \ B 
auTOYV Ta παιοια----ουὸ γὰρ αὐτῷ VLELC OMLKPOL σαν, εις δὲ 


Θ ᾽ c ~ \ s "δ ᾽ Ἂς Vi ὃ - Σ g 5 
JKE Tap ημας. και ἣν YON ἐγγὺς ἡλίου υσμων χρόνον 


,’ ’, - Ὁ »" ἊΝ e 
Ou καταγνωσομαι σου οπὲρ ἄλλων KaTAYLYYWOKW, OTL μοι 


, Ν , > ’ ~ eo] 7 \ \ 
πινειν TO φαρμακον ἀναγκαζόντων των αρχόντων. σε δὲ 


> Ν \ " of ᾽ ’, a z ᾽ 
eyo και ἄλλως εἐγνωκα εν TOUTW τῳ χβονῳ γενναιοτατον 


the previous participles, cf. Rid. § 242. A similar ellipsis οἵ μέν in 
105 E. Heindorf aptly compares the idiom in Hom. 1]. XI. 63, παμ- 
φαίνων, τοτὲ δ᾽ αὖτις ἔδυ νέφεα σκιόεντα. 


B. (1.) δύο γὰρ αὐτῷ υἱεῖς κι τ. Δ. This accords with what Socrates 
says in the Apology (34 D.), οἰκεῖοί μοί εἰσι καὶ υἱεῖς, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
τρεῖς, εἷς μὲν μειράκιον ἤδη, δύο δὲ παιδία. Lamprocles was 
the name of the youth (μειράκιον), the others were Sophroniseus and 
Menexenus. (2.) ai οἰκεῖαι γυναῖκες] There has been considerable 
discussion as to the exact interpretation of this ; some contending, that 
it gives countenance to the statement of Hieronymus of Rhodes and 
others (Diog. La. 11. 26), that Socrates was not only twice married, 
but had two wives at once; others arguing, that it signifies simply, 
‘the women of his family or connections, and Cope and Jowett so 
accept it. It is in favour of the latter view, that if the ambiguous 
word γυναῖκες had borne here the sense of wife, Plato would have said 
ai γυναῖκες αὐτοῦ. Moreover, it is probable that Xanthippe was not 
present in the evening scene, otherwise Plato* would have scarcely 





* Both Plato and Xenophon agree in naming, as the wife of Socrates, only 
Xanthippe : and the story of his having Myrto to wife at the same time, besides resting 
on very secondary authority, involves numerous improbabilities. An examination of 
the whole question was undertaken by Luzac in his ‘Questiones Attic,’ who traces 
the story toa certain group of Peripatetics—Aristoxenus, Satyrus, and Hieronymus of 
Rhodes. The controversy would seem to have been vehement, even in ancient times, 
for according to Plutarch (Vit. Pericl. sub fin.) Panztius wrote a treatise to refute the 
calumny. The silence of the comic poets, to whom it would have been a tempting 
theme, affords a strong presumption contra. 
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δὶ αν \ wv ” ” ~ , ~ ’ Z 
5 και πρα τατον Και αριστον ἄνδρα οντα τῶων πωπόοτεὲ δεῦρο Crito wishes 
? , \ . Yoke τ aa ὦ > > \ , to delay the 
αφικομένων, Καὶ δὴ καὶ νῦν εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι οὐκ EMOL χαλεπαι- execution as 


, \ ‘ 2 ? gt Lae, ~ x long as pos- 
vélc, γιγνώσκεις yap τους αιτιους, ἀλλ EKELVOLC, νυν ουν, sible. Socraz 
¢ \ a, 4 ? , ““΄᾽, \ ~ ε 7 ‘lines 
οἶσθα yap a ἦλθον ἀγγέλλων aipé TE καὶ πειρῶ ὡς [68 decline 
the ae : 5 γ᾿ i x i . τ 2 the indulg- 
D βᾷστα φέρειν Ta αναγκαια. Kal apa δακρύσας μεταστρε- ence of ἃ few 
τ Se Nate , x ᾿ ἊΝ 5 , hours added 
pomevog aye. Kal ὁ Σωκράτης ἀναβλέψας προς AUTOY, to life. 
K \ ᾽, 5 tre Rene - - / Re τ 
al σὺ, ἔφη. χαιρε, και NMELC ταυτα ποιησομεν, Kat ἅμα 
‘ Cee ε 5 - "7 ¢ ” \ Ν 
πρὸς ημας, Qe αστειος, Ἑφη, O ἄνθρωπος "Καὶ Tapa 
, ν ΄ , \ y ry \ 4 
5 jTavTa μοι τον χρόνον προσῇει και διελέγετο EVLOTE KAL ἢν 
>) ~ = A ~ c , 5 , > > 
ἀνδρῶν λῴστος, Kat νυν WC γένναιως με ἀποδακρύει. ἀλλ 
»᾿ 2 > , a ἊΨ τ \ ᾽ - A 
aye on, ὦ Κρίτων, πειθώμεθα αὑτῳ, Kal ἐνεγκάτω τις τὸ 
΄ὔ , ἐν \ 7, ΄ ς 5) 
φάρμακον, εἰ τέτριπται" εἰ δὲ μὴ; τριψάτω O ἄνθρωπος. 
\ ς ? ᾽ - A o > o 
Ἑ καὶ ὁ Κρίτων, ᾿Αλλ οἶμαι, ἔφη, ἔγωγε, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἔτι 


er s > \ - ” \ ” 5 8 7 4 “ 
ἥλιον Ἐν éE7Tt τοῖς OPEL και OUTW EOUK EVAL, Kal apa 


failed to mention her by name. (In Valer. Max. VII. 3, Xanthippe is 
spoken of as having been present at the death of Socrates, but the 
statement is not of any historical authority.) 


C. (1.) οὐ καταγνώσομαι σοῦ] The occurrence of ἔγνωκα in con- 
trast afterwards, implies that καταγνώσομαι is to be rendered with a 
similar sense, except in so far as modified by xara-: ‘I shall not find 
anything unpleasant in you, such as 1 have unfortunately had to find 
in others’. * 


D. (2.) τριψάτω ὁ ἄνθρωπος] The Aristophanic scholar is reminded 
of the cruel clever pun, about the beaten path to Hades (Ran 128) : 
"ANN ἔστιν ἀτραπὸς σύντομος τετριμμένη Ἢ διὰ Oveias. Δι. ἄρα 
κώνειον λέγεις; Ηρ. Μάλιστά γε. At. ψυχράν γε καὶ δυσχείμερον * 
Εὐθὺς γὰρ ἀποπήγνυσι τἀντικνήμια. 


E. (2.) ἔτι ἥλιον εἶναι ἐπὶ τοῖς ὄρεσι] The time of the year is pretty 
nearly determined by the reference to the Delian festival (cf. 58 B.), 
which fell about the 20th of May, and the delay of thirty days would 
thus bring the execution very near to the summer solstice or longest 


* The reception of this Officer by Socrates is worth contrasting with that of Aga- 
memnon’s messengers by Achilles, Iliad I. 334—5.—The testimony to the nobleness of 
the character of Socrates is important, as coming from one of a class naturally the least 
disposed to believe in virtue or nobleness. Compare Philo Judzeus (p. 420 D.) regarding 
the relenting of the Egyptian gaoler of Joseph: ὅσης δ᾽ ἀπανθρωπίας οἱ εἱρκτοῴφύ- 
λακες γέμουσι Kal ὠμότητος, οὐδεὶς ἀγνοεῖ. φύσει τε yap ἀνηλεεῖς εἰσι, Kal μελετῇ 
συγκροτοῦνται θηριούμενοι καὶ καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν πρὸς ἀγριότητα, χρηστὸν μὲν 
οὐδὲν ὁρῶντες, κι τ, ἃ, 
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> ον FS \ ” WA » \ ! 3 ἧς 
ἐγὼ οἶδα καὶ ἄλλους πώνυ ὀψὲ πίνοντας, ἐπειδὰν παραγ- 
~~ εἰ ν᾿ vA 7, \ 7, ‘e} ᾽ὔ x; 
γελθῃ αὐτοῖς, δειπνήσαντάς TE καὶ πιόντας εὖ μάλα, Kal 
y 3. Se ae, <a Ἃ , > - 9 ". κ' 
ξυγγενομένους Ὑ ἕνίους ὧν av τύχωσιν ἐπιθυμοῦντες. ἀλλὰ ὅ 
δὲ 2 , »" Ν ᾽ ει \ ς π' 7 ’ 
μηδὲν ἐπείγου ἔτι yap ἐγχωρεῖ. καὶ ὁ Σωκράτης, Eu- 
KOTWC Υ" ἔφη, ὦ Κρίτων, ἐκεῖνοί τε ταῦτα ποιοῦσιν, ove 
Η - ~ \ 
σὺ λέγεις, οἴονται γὰρ κερδανεῖν ταῦτα ποιήσαντες, καὶ 


, ~ ᾽ , > Ly 
ἔγωγε ταυτα εἰκότως οὐ ποιήσω" οὐδὲν γὰρ οιμαι κὲρ- 
ΕΝ 


δαίνειν ὀλίγον ὕστερον πιὼν ἄλλο γε ἢ γέλωτα ὀφλήσειν 117 
᾽ ’ ~ ve - - \ 7 

Tap εμαυτῳ, γλιχόμενος τοῦ Cnv καὶ pet δόμενος 

οὐδενὸς ἔτι ἐνόντος. ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι, ἔφη, πιθοῦ καὶ μὴ 


ἄλλως ποίει. 


day. At that season, to the Athenians, the sun would seem to sink 
behind the heights of Cithzeron.——(5.) Evyyevopévous γ᾽ ἐνίους ὧν ἄν] 
τούτοις OF τοιούτοις is omitted, as a definite antecedent to ὧν is not 
required. The sensual and sexual indulgence at such a time is called 
by Dio Chrysostom (IV. 162) Σακαίων ἑορτή, it being a custom of the 
Πέρσαι, before executing a criminal, to tantalise him thus, allowing 
him καὶ πίνειν καὶ τρυφᾶν καὶ rats παλλακαῖς χρῆσθαι... . ταῖς βασι- 


λέως . . . . μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἀποδύσαντες ἐκρέμασαν. 


117 A. (1.) οὐδὲν κερδαίνει] The Zurich Editors read κερδανεῖν, 
to correspond to ὀφλήσειν, but unnecessarily. In Herod. TX. 106, a 
similar combination occurs : πίστι καταλαβόντες καὶ ὁρκίοισι, ἐμμένειν 
τε καὶ μὴ ἀποστήσεσθαι. For the sentiment, compare Asch. 
Again. 1301, ἥκει τόδ᾽ ἦμαρ: σμικρὰ κερδανῶ φυγῇ : also Hom. 1]. 
XII. 322; and Soph. Elect. 1485. (3.) γλιχόμενος τοῦ ζῆν] The 
fragment of Antiphanes (in Stob. Flor. 121, 4) is the best illustration : 
(a) οὐδεὶς πώποτε, Ὦ δέσποτ᾽, ἀπέθαν᾽ ἀποθανεῖν πρόθυμος ὦν: Τοὺς 
γλιχομένους δὲ ζῆν κατασπᾷ τοῦ σκέλους Ακοντας 6 Χάρων, ἐπὶ τὸ 





πορθμεῖόν τ᾽ ἄγει Σιτιζομένους καὶ πάντ᾽ ἔχοντας ἀφθόνως. (β) ὋὉ δὲ 
λιμός ἐστιν ἀθανασίας φάρμακον. (3.) φειδόμενος οὐδενὸς ἔτι ἐνόντος] 
Referring to the proverb in Hesiod Op. 367, μεσσόθι φείδεσθαι, δειλὴ δ᾽ 
ἐνὶ πυθμένι herda, ‘ Begin to spare halfway, it is a sorry saving 
when you reach the lees’. Seneca Ep. I., ‘Sera in fundo parsimonia 
est,’ whence it has been thought that in the text of Hesiod he read 
δείλη. Cf. Theocr. XVI. 10; Pers. Sat. 11. 51; also Antiphanes Fr. 
Incert. 68, Σφόδρ᾽ ἐστιν ἡμῶν ὁ Bios οἴνῳ προσφερής - Ὅταν ἢ τὸ λοι- 
πὸν μικρόν, ὄξος yiyvera.—tit is worthy of remark that in the 
Pheedo, although mention is made of the bath, there is nothing said 
as to the prisoner’s taking supper, nor, indeed, as to his taking food at 
any time during the eventful day.——(5.) ἔνευσε τῷ παιδί] Judging 
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’ = \ 
PAN es Καὶ ὁ Κρίτων ἀκούσας ἔνευσε τῳ παιδὶ 

͵ ε - \ ¢ - 3. Ν \ a r Δ 
πλησίον ἑστῶτι, καὶ ὁ παῖς ἐξελθὼν καὶ συχνὸν χρόνον 


διατρίψας ἧκεν ἄγων τὸν μέλλοντα διδόναι τὸ φάρμακον, 


8 > 5 Ὕ Ν 
ἐν κύλικι φέροντα τετριμμένον. ἰδὼν δὲ ὁ Σωκράτης τον 


YJ Ξ » Cy 
ἄνθρωπον, Kiev, ἔφη, ὦ βέλτιστε, σὺ γὰρ τούτων ἐπιστή- 
“- Yj »" x 
μων, τί χρὴ ποιεῖν ; Οὐδὲν ἄλλο, ἔφη, ἢ πιόντα περιιέ- 
“ » , 3 ἐν ΄ 7, 7 ‘ 
vat, ἕως av σου βάρος ἐν τοῖς σκέλεσι γένηται, ἔπειτα KATA- 


- ι 4“ ᾿Ὶ Ν , \ Ὁ“ ” (Si ‘ 
κεῖσθαι ἢ και OUTWC AUTO ποιήσει. και apa WPECE THY 
, ~ \ \ \ ε > 
κύλικα τῳ Σωκράτει “καὶ ὃς λαβὼν Kal pada ἵλεως, () 
"E , δὲ ͵ 793 ὃ θεί ” ~ , 
χέκρατες, οὐδὲν τρέσας οὐδὲ CLaPUELPAG OUTE TOU χρω- 


5) - tA > ? e Pee, Ἂς 
ματος OUTE TOU TPO0OWT Ov, ἀλλ᾽, ωσπὲρ ειώθει, ταυρηδὸν 


from ἑστῶτι, indicating the attitude of a slave, παῖς must refer to am 
attendant on Crito (cf. 60 A., n.); otherwise, one wonld have been 
inclined to suppose that Crito would have delegated the melancholy 
duty to his son, Critobulus. 


B. (2.) σοῦ] Belongs to σκέλεσι, cf. note on 89 B.——(3.) οὕτως 
αὐτὸ ποιήσει] ‘It will operate of itself.’ ποιῶ, like Latin facio, of 
medical or chemical action.——(4.) καὶ μάλα ἵλεως] καὶ strengthens 
μάλα ; ef. καὶ πάνυ pada in 80 C., and καὶ pada εὐχερῶς in C. Rid. § 133. 
(5.) οὐδὲ διαφθείρας οὔτε τοῦ χρώματος] Compare the Homeric (11. 
XIII. 284), rod δ᾽ ἀγαθοῦ οὔτ᾽ ἄρ τρέπεται χρώς. διαφθείρω signifies 
to alter for the worse: cf. Blomfield, Pers. 722. Liddel and Scott render 
διαφθείρας in the sense of lose, but this sense does not suit προσώπου. 
Plutarch, in his imitation of this passage (Mor. 499 B.), substitutes 
σχήματος for προσώπου, which is not an improvement. ——(6.) ταυρηδὸν 
ὑποβλέψας] At first sight this feature does not seem to harmonise 
with the serenity of the picture. The explanation is to be found in 
the words ὥσπερ εἰώθει, indicating that it was the result of something 
peculiar in the ordinary look of Socrates. What this peculiarity was, 
we are informed in Thet. 143 E., where his eyeballs are spoken of as 
prominent * (τὸ ἔξω τῶν ὀμμάτων) and from Xenophon, Conv. V. 5, 
where the eyes of Socrates are said to have been ἐπιπόλαιοι (called by 
the French, ἃ fleur de téte). Eyes of this character, when the general 
countenance received an expression of firmness, would suggest a ταυρη- 





* This feature (prominency of the eyeballs), under the influence of the Socratic 
reflectiveness, seems to have given a cast to his countenance which his enemies mistook 
for pride. Hence Aristophanes, Nubes 362, BpevOver τ᾽ ἐν ταῖσιν ὁδοῖς καὶ τὠφθαλμὼ 
παραβάλλεις. Compare, in Conviy. 221 B., ἠρέμα παρασκοπῶν, of the look of 
Socrates gazing, as it were, past present objects into distant space. Notable that τὸ 
ἐξόφθαλμον in steeds is a sign of alertness (ἐγρηγορός) : Xen. de Re Eq. I. 9, 
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€ ἢ Ν » , , A ~ 
Theeupof ὑποβλέψας πρὸς τὸν ἄνθρωπον, Ti λέγεις, ἔφη, περι τοῦδε 
hemlock 2 Σ . x gee ~ oy we Ἄ ” 
broughtin TOU πόματος πρὸς TO ἀποσπεῖσαί TUL; ἔξεστιν, ἢ OV; 


by the execu- ~ » aa τὸν ’ “ 27 , 
toner ana. Τοσοῦτον, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, τρίβομεν, ὅσον οἰόμεθα μέτ- 
᾽ 
- - - ᾽ > ᾽ ” , 
drunkby ριον εἶναι mew. Μανθάνω, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς - ἀλλ εὐχεσθαί γέ 
Socrates. 


Ξ = θ a Ae , \ , Ν , Ἂ ¢ 
Emotion of που τοις δος ~EGEOTLE ΤῈ (καὶ ΧΡῊ: THY METOLKNHOLW THY 


his friends, > δ) > τ > Ξ , ἃ . ἣν τ a Oe , 
whom he re. &VOEvoEe ΕΚΕΙ͂σΕ εὐτυχῆ γενέσθαι - ἃ δὴ καὶ εγω εὔχομαι TE 
bukes for 
their lamen- 


> 


’ κ᾿ ~ ’ , \ 
εἰπὼν TavTa, ἐπισχόμενος και 


Η τ , >] ~ ι . 7 > \ ~ ε \ 
tations. μάλα εὐχερῶς καὶ εὐκόλως ἐξέπιε. καὶ ἡμῶν οἱ πολλοὶ 


\ ΄ Ἂν ὦ“ 
Kal γένοιτο ταύτῃ. καὶ ap 


oO 


, \ ? i erm 7 = Ν , re 
TEWC μεν ETTLELKWC OLOL TE Noav κατέχειν TO μη δακρύειν, ως 
δὲ », , 7 \ ΄ > , 5 2 VS ~ 

εξ εἴδομεν πινόοντα TE καὶ TETWKOTA, OUKETL, ἀλλ ἑμου YE 

, \ » - > are , \ , [7 > 
βίᾳ Κα! αὐτου αστακΚτὶ EX WPEL Ta δάκρυα, WOTE ἐγκαλυ- 

, » , ᾽ ΄ὕ b) \ Ne = # 5 ay 
ψάμενος ἀπέκλαιον ἑμαυτον 5» οὐ yep δὴ EKELVOV Y&> aX a 

‘ > ~ , “ 5 ὃ A ε , ᾽ ᾿ » 
THY ἐμαυτου τυχὴν, OLOV ανόρος εταιρου ἑστερημενος ELV. 
ς ἊΝ τ v ΄ ᾿ - ᾽ ὟΣ > 7 ? = D 
0 € Κρίτων ἑτι πρότερος ἑμου > ἕπειοη ουχ ΟΙἹΌΟ T Wy 


, \ 
κατέχειν τὰ δάκρυα, ἐξανέστη. ᾿Απολλόδωρος δὲ καὶ ἐν 


δόν look, not in fierceness, but in fixity (cf. ὡς εἰ κέρα ἕστασαν, Odyss. 
19. 211; also ‘oculo irretorto’ of Horace), like the large full eye of 
βοῶπις πότνια Ἥρη. (The Commentators refer to Aristoph. Ran. 
803, regarding /Eschylus, ἔβλεψε δ᾽ οὖν ταυρηδὸν ἐγκύψας κάτω, 


where, however, fierceness is predominant.)——(7.) πόματος] With B. 
and the other MSS., but πώματος in Schanz.——(8.) πρὸς τὸ ἀποσπεῖσαί 


τινι] ‘What say you as to a libation to some god?’ On πρὸς, ef. Rid. ὃ 
128. The libation would probably be in honour of Apollo (ef. 60 D., n.), 
or perhaps Hermes, as Ψψυχοπομπός. The calmness of Socrates comes 
out in his proposal to give a religious significance to the drinking of the 
hemlock by prefixing a libation as a kind of consecrating grace. 


C, (4.) ἐπισχόμενος] Holding the cup to his lips. The active ἐπισ- 
χών would not necessarily have expressed, ‘holding it to his own lips’. 
Hermann interprets it, Holding in his breath, or, at a draught (ef. 
ἄμυστις), but this is unsupported by examples. It is therefore better 
to suppose it to have the same meaning, as in Aristoph. Nub. 1364, 
εἰ μέν ye βρῦν εἴποις, ἐγὼ γνοὺς ἂν πιεῖν ἐπέσχον. Stallbaum refers 
to ἐπισχόμενος in Apoll. Rhod. I. 472, Stesichor. Fr. 7: Lucian, Toxar., 
37, ἅμα ἀμφότεροι ἐπισχόμενοι πίωμεν.------(θ.) οἵου ἀνδρός] .6., ὅτι 
τοιούτου. Soin 58 E.. ὡς ἀδεῶς = ὅτι οὕτω ἀδεῶς. 


D. (2.) xaréyew] With this absolute use Archer-Hind well com- 
pares that in Soph. Ὁ. T, 781. In 1). below, the common use appears 
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oof , AA > , , \ Ν \ 
τῳ ἔμπροσθεν χρόνῳ οὐδὲν ἐπαύετο δακρύων, Kal δὴ Kat The gradual 
΄ ? moM 7 ͵ Ὁ - Ὁ) “" progress and 
5 TOTE ἀναβρυχησάμενος κλαίων καὶ αγανακτων οὐδένα ὄντινα effects of the 


poison de- 


> a ͵ἅ λ - ΄ ’ ἊἜ ~ ν' a 
OU KQTEKAGGE τῶν παρόντων, πλὴν VE αὐτου =WKPaTOUC. was 
scribed. 


Ban τ <a v - 5Ξ ΄ eS “ 
ἐκεῖνος δέ, Oia, ἔφη, ποιεῖτε, ὦ θαυμάσιοι. ἐγὼ μέντοι The Dying 
Υ ε Words of 
>’ e , “ Ν - >] .“ Ν Ξ 
ουχ ὭΚιστα TOVTOV EVEKA TAC yuvatkac απέπεμψα, «να μη Socrates. 
~ - \ N ae 7] , > , Ν 
E τοίιαυτα πλ ιελοῖεν “Και a aKYKOad, OTL EV EVPHULA 1) 
t 
~ > > , ” \ ~ \ 
τελευτᾶν. ἀλλ ἡσυχίαν ane aYVETE Kal καρτέρειτε. Kat 
ς κι 3 ’ ἰὴ Ne 7 \ > , - ὃ 
YMELC ακΚκουσαντὲες ἢσ wn Εν TE KAL ETEGOYOUEVY TOU ak- 
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118 ἡμιν [αὐτοῖς] ἐπεδείκνυτο, ὅτι ψύχοιτο τε Kal πῆγνυτο. 


with object after it——(5.) οὐ κατέκλασε] The common reading was 
κατέκλαυσε, but Heindorf showed that it was out of place, as being 
too weak, and not conveying the right meaning. In several MSS. is 
found κατέκλασε, which is accepted by all the recent Editors since 
b) d 

Wyttenbach. From this passage one night be inclined to suspect a 
philological connection of κλαίω and κλάω, cf. our burst into tears. 
Heindorf compares the Homeric burden, αὐτὰρ ἔμοιγε κατεκλάσθη 
φίλον ἦτορ. Compare Soph. Trach. 919, δακρύων ῥήξασα θερμὰ 
νάματα : Plutarch, Vit. Timol. c. 7, τὸ δὲ Τιμολέοντος. . . . πάθος 
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2+. οὕτω κατέκλασε καὶ συνέτριψεν αὐτοῦ τὴν διάνοιαν. Cf. Jacobs, 


Ach: Tat: TIT. 10. 


E. (1.) ἀκήκοα, ὅτι ἐν εὐφημίᾳῃ The author of the precept is 
believed to have been Pythagoras. Jamblich. vit. Pythag. ὃ 257, κατὰ 
τὸν ὕστατον καιρὸν παρήγγελλε μὴ βλασφημεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐν ταῖς 
ἀνωγωγαῖς οἰωνίζεσθαι μετ᾽ εὐφημίας. Similarly, Olympiodorus (p. 
171) ascribes the precept to Pythagoras. Among the kindred loci 
classici as to the desire of εὐφημία in the hour of death, are Ps.-Plato, 
Axiochus, ὃ 3; Eurip. Cresph. Fr. 13; M. Antonin. V. 33; Cic. Tuse. 
I. 49; Tacit. Hist. II. 48. 


118 A. (2.) [αὐτοῖς] Bracketed as only in margin in B., from 
second hand.——(2.) ὅτι ψύχοιτό τε καὶ πήγνυτο] For some Historical 
and other notices of Poisoning by Hemlock, see Note U. The peculiar 
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ἔφη, τῷ ᾿Ασκληπιῷ ὀφείλομεν ἀλεκτρυόνα - ἀλλ᾽ ἀπόδοτε 
καὶ μὴ ἀμελήσητε. ᾿Αλλὰ ταῦτα, ἔφη, ἔσται, ὁ Κρίτων" 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅρα, εἴ τι ἄλλο λέγεις. ταῦτα ἐρομένου αὐτοῦ οὐδὲν 
ἔτι ἀπεκρίνατο, ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγον χρόνον διαλιπὼν ἐκινήθη τε 
καὶ ὁ ἄνθρωπος ἐξεκάλυψεν αὐτόν, καὶ ὃς τὰ ὄμματα ἴσ- 10 
τησεν" ἰδὼν δὲ ὁ Κρίτων ξυνέλαβε τὸ στόμα καὶ τοὺς 


ὀφθαλμούς. 


form of the optative πήγνυτο is accounted for by the cireumstances that 
vt, before consonants, becomes v (Donalds. Gr. Gr. p. 14), and that, in 
certain parts of verbs in pu, the Attic dialect accents as if no modal or 
intermediate vowel had been ejected. Cf. 77 B., note, and Goettling’s 
Gr. Accents, ὃ 16, 3. Schanz writes πηγνῦτο.-----(3.) ἤδη οὖν σχεδόν 
me... . καί] In this combination καί introduces the important state- 
ment, to which the preceding is only collateral, so that it may be 
rendered by when or whereupon. Compare the examples in Stallbaum’s 
note on Conv. 220 B.——(4.) ἐνεκεκάλυπτο γάρ] Socrates obeys the 
natural instinct to cover the head in entering the gate of death. Xen. 
Cyr. VIIL 7 28, συνεκαλύψατο (ὁ Κῦρος) καὶ οὕτως ἐτελεύτησεν. 
So of violent deaths: Liv. I. 26, ‘caput obnubito’; IV. 12; VIII. 9. 
regarding Decius ; also, Ceesar in Suetonius, c. 82; Pompey in Lucan 
VIII. 614: cf. Hor. Sat. 11. 3. 37. The same instinct showed itself on 
any occasion (cf. 117 C.) of deep sorrow, as Homer, Od. VIII. 84, X. 53 ; 
Soph. Ajax 245; ef. Blomf. Choeph. Gl. 75 ; compare also 2 Sam. XY. 
30; Esther VI. 12——(5.) ὃ δὴ τελευταῖον] As examples of the interest 
attached to the ‘Last Word’ may he cited from the extreme periods of 
classical literature, Homer, I]. XXIV. 742, and Tacit. Agric. 45.—— 
(6.) τῷ ᾿Ασκληπιῷ ὀφείλομεν ἀλεκτρυόνα] On the import of this Last 
Word of Socrates, see Note V.——(9.) ἐκινήθη] Probably not more 
than ‘he quivered’. Convulsion in articulo mortis was, when violent, 
indicated by σφαδάζω.----- (11.) ξυνέλαβε τὸ στόμα τε καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς] 
Compare the Homeric χερσὶ κατ᾽ ὀφθαλμοὺς ἑλέειν, σύν τε στόμ᾽ ἐρεῖσαι 
(Od. XI. 496). (14.) τῶν τότε ὧν ἐπειράθημεν] This passage has been 
the subject of various conjectures. Wyttenbach proposed to read τῶν 
πώποτε, in the sense of ‘eorum qui unquam fuerunt’. It is evident, 
however, that this would be an enthusiasm of expression inconsistent, 
not only with artistic propriety, but also with the manifest reserve 
with which Plato studiously restrains even just praise in the presence 
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18 Ἥδε ἡ τελευτή, ὦ ᾿Εχέκρατες, τοῦ ἑταίρου ἡμῖν Epilogue. 
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of the generation that put Socrates to death. Heindorf proposed τότε, 
ὡς ἐπειράθημεν, understanding τότε to refer to the day of his death, and 
ἄλλως to the rest of his life, a view followed by Brandis in his life of 
Socrates, in Smith’s Dictionary of Biography. It seems to yield a 
sufficiently good sense to retain the reading of the MSS. and Editions, 
‘corroborated, as it is, by what is probably an echo of the present 
passage in Epist. VII. 324 E. (Σωκράτη, ὃν ἐγὼ σχεδὸν οὐκ ἂν αἰσχυ- 
νοίμην εἰπὼν δικαιότατον τῶν τότε), translating it thus: ‘Such 
was the end of our companion, who, among the men of that day with 
whom we were acquainted, was the best ; and who was, moreover, the 
most intellectual and the most just.’ (Compare with this epilogue the 
more extended portrait in the end of the Memorabilia, where a pro- 
minent place is given, by the practical Xenophon, to the practical 
virtues of εὐσέβεια, σωφροσύνη, and ἐγκράτεια ; cf. also the epilogue at 
the ‘ Passing’ of CEdipus, Soph. (Βα. Col. 1664.)—It is scarcely necessary 
to direct attention to what cannot fail to impress every reader of the 
Phaedo—the tender cadence pervading, in the midst of the καρτερία, the 
dying strains of this great prose poem. There is a music in the words, 
wonderfully expressive of the melancholy in the minds of the Socratic 
group, and breathing the same hushed tenderness as the soft footfalls 
of the Muse of Virgil in the Elysian Fields. In the fall of the curtain 
of Night upon the scene, we may well believe that the friends of 
Socrates, as they now looked up to Cithzron and saw that all was 
dark, murmured to each other the words of Homer with a meaning 
unfelt before : 
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Δύσετό τ᾽ ᾿Ηέλιος, σκιόωντό τε πᾶσαι ἀγυιαί. 
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NOTES. 
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ON THE SCENE OF THE DIALOGUE AND ON THE 
‘DIALOGI PERSONA’. 


THE occasion chosen by Plato, on which, as on a groundwork, 
he has interwoven his narrative of the last sayings and doings 
of Socrates, is a visit supposed to be paid by Phedo to Eche- 
crates * at Phlius. The conversation of these friends, which 
is introductory to the narrative, stands in the same relation 
artistically to the main portion of the Dialogue as the frame- 
work to a picture or the pedestal to a statue, giving the effect 
of projection and relief, as well as the mellowness of tone 
which is the fruit of distance. 

The place where the rehearsal is localised is one both 
physically and historically remarkable. It was situated in 
the upper valley of the Asopus, above Sicyon, in a hollow or 


* Though Plato has not given any particulars elsewhere regarding 
Echecrates, there is no reason to doubt that the Pythagorean of that 
name is referred to, who is spoken of by Diogenes Laert. (VIII. 46), as 
having been a hearer of the Tarentine Pythagoreans, Philolaus and 
Eurytus. This is rendered probable by the way in which Echeerates 
expresses himself in 102 A., as one familiar with philosophy ; and by 
the statement put into his mouth in 88 D., which is in favour of his 
being a Pythagorean. It is probable that he was a native of Magna 
Grecia, and simply a settler at Phlius, as Philolaus was at Thebes ; 
but there is a difficulty in identifying him with the Locrian Echecrates, 
who, according to Cicero (de Fin. V. 29), was among the Pythagoreans 
who influenced the mind of Plato during his visit to Italy, a journey 
which was certainly undertaken long after the period when Echecrates 
is already located in Phlius. 
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shell among the mountains at the meeting of the three adja- 
cent countries—Argolis, Arcadia, and Sicyonia. Though the 
Phliasian * valley is at a height of 893 feet above the level of 
the sea, it resembles the sister hollow of Nemea (βωθ ύ- 
medos Νεμέα, Pind. Nem. III. 18) in its deep seclusion 
among the Arcadian hills, which rise around it to the height 
of from 4000 to 5000 feet, under whose ‘ immemorial shadow ’ 
(ἀσκίοις Φλιοῦντος ὑπ᾽ ὠγυγίοις ὄρεσιν, Pind. Nem. VI. 45) 
the high discourse is supposed to be rehearsed. In its chief 
physical features, and in some respects in its legendary and 
literary history (cf. Pausan. 11. 13), Phlus may be called, for 
its poetic seclusion, the Grasmere of Greece. 

Homer knows it simply as ‘the lovely Arzthyrea’ (11. II. 
571). In the historic period it is remarkable for its adherence 
to Sparta politically, and especially for the connection which 
it has with the Pythagorean Philosophy. Not only was it 
visited by the great Pythagoras himself, who was, moreover, 
said to be a Phliasian by extraction; but it was the place, 
according to Cic. Tuse. V. 3 (Diog. Laert. Pref. 12, says, 
it was at the neighbouring Sicyon), where Pythagoras first 
uttered the important word which marked an era in the 
history of Thought, calling himself, not a ‘man of wisdom’ 
but a ‘searcher after wisdom ’—a Philosopher. There is con- 
siderable ground, therefore, for supposing that Plato had a 
complimentary purpose in associating with the Pythagorean 
memories of the town of Phlius, a discourse which bears 
deeply upon, and draws largely from, the doctrines of the 
Pythagorean philosophy. t 


* The name Phlius is generally supposed to be connected with 
φλέω, and to indicate fertility. In an enumeration of various ἰδιώματα 
πόλεων, or staples of production in various cities, Phlius is said to bear 
the palm in wine (Athenzeus, I. 27 D.). 


+ Among the more prominent Pythagorean influences on the 
Phzedo may be mentioned these : 1°, the important part assigned to the 
two Theban interlocutors, Simmias and Cebes, who had enjoyed the 
teaching of the Pythagorean Philolaus ; 2°, the importance attached to 
the doctrines of Philolaus (61 D., cf. 112 C. n.); 3°, the references to 
the doctrine of Metempsychosis (81 E., οἷο), and to the doctrine of the 
Soul as a Harmony (86 D.); 4°, the speculations on the nature of 
Numbers, as arranged in two mutually repelling series (even and odd, 
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The group in the Prison around Socrates divides itself 
into two sections, the Athenian and non-Athenian (οἱ ἐπιχώριοι 
and οἱ ξένοι). By the same law of parsimony that forbade 
in the Drama more speakers at a time than three, all the 
rest (apart from the unnamed auditor in 103 A.), are mutes 
except the Three Interlocutors—Socrates as Protagonist, with 
Simmias and Cebes as Deuteragonist and Tritagonist. The 
following notices of the less known members of the group, are 
" arranged in the order in which they are enumerated by Plato. 


IL—ATHENIAN SOCRATICS. 


Among these the merely personal friends come first, after- 
wards those who were of a speculative turn, among whom 
Antisthenes has, by the manner of the enumeration, the most 
prominent place, next in importance to that occupied by the 
name of Plato himself. 

_Apottoporus, of Phalerum, one of the ἀριδάκρυες ἄνδρες, 
whom the ancient proverb pronounced to be ἀγαθοί, 
is memorable chiefly from his instinctive and child-like 
enthusiasm for Socrates, which showed itself in bursts of 
tears and lamentations at his death (117 D.). Hence he 
was surnamed ὁ μανικός (Cony. 173 D.), and he is thus 
spoken of by Xenophon, Apol. ὃ 28, ᾿Απολλόδωρος, ἐπι- 
θυμητὴς μὲν ἰσχυρῶς αὐτοῦ (Σωκράτους), ἄλλως δ᾽ 
εὐήθης. In the Memorabilia (ITI. 11, 17), Socrates 
couples him with Antisthenes (who was also from Pireeus) 
as a type of devotedness. There is no inherent impro- 
bability in the story told by Athan (Var. Hist. I. 16; cf. 
Diog. La. 11. 35), that, when his master was in confine- 
ment, the warm-hearted Apollodorus brought to the 
prison a finer robe, to be worn by him in place of the 


104 etc.). It is true that there is no servile adherence to the principles 
of this School,-and one of the Pythagorean doctrines is actually refuted, 
and shown to be defective—viz., that the Soul is a Harmony—not to 
mention other divergences from the Pythagorean standard (cf. 96 E. n., 
and 108 E. n.). Pythagoreanism, however, was the only pre-Platonic 
system of thought, having a claim to the name of Philosophy, that 
professed to deal with the subject of a Future State; and, on this 
account, could not fail to exert a deep influence on Platonism. 
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τρίβων in his last hours, a tribute of affection that 
Socrates is said to have declined. Coming first in the 
present enumeration, he is equally conspicuous by standing 
last in the two enumerations of the disciples of Socrates 
in the Apologia 34 A., 38 B. 

Crito, a wealthy and warm-hearted Athenian citizen, who 
stands in closest connection with Socrates. He was 
spoken of by Socrates at his Trial (Apol. 33 D.) as one of 
the same age, and from the same Demus* (Alopecé) ; and, 
altogether, he is the friend who approaches more nearly 
than any other to the footing of a brother. In the 
dialogue to which Plato has inscribed his name, Crito 
endeavours to induce Socrates to quit the prison, informing 
him that he has secured the acquiescence of the gaoler. 
In the Pheedo, he is represented as interesting himself 
similarly in every matter connected with the personal 
comfort of Socrates (63 D.), receives in private his last 
instructions regarding his family (116 B.); and, finally, 
does the last office of a friend, and closes his eyes at 
death (118). His attachment to Socrates, like that of 
Apollodorus, is mainly instinctive, being more for the 
Man than for the Philosopher ; and Socrates rallies him 
occasionally on his success in business and devotion to it 
(Euthydem. 304 C.), and on the naivete and unphilo- 
sophic nature of his notions (Phedo 115 B., D.). (His 
sons, according to Diog. La. II. 121, were Critobulus, 
Hermogenes, Epigenes, and Ctesippus, all of which names 
appear here, but in such a way, that it is evident Plato 
considers Critobulus alone to be the son of Crito.) So at 
the Trial (Apol. 33 D.), Critobulus alone is mentioned as 
present with Crito. In Euthydem. 306 D., mention is 
made of a younger son than Critobulus, but he happens 
not to be specified by name. | 

CrITOBULUS, a son of Crito, who figures more in the Socratic 
treatises of Xenophon than in those of Plato. He is a 


* The Demus or Parish of Socrates is memorable -as having been 
that also of Aristides. A certain congeniality of character, therefore, 
belongs to them, and the picture of Socrates in Pheedo 91 A. is that of 
an ‘ Aristides’ in philosophy (οὐ yap δοκεῖν δίκαιος, etc.). 
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chief interlocutor in the Convivium and Ciconomicus, as 
well as in the Memorabilia, of Xenophon. 

HERMOGENES, probably the son of Hipponicus, and brother of 
the wealthy Callias. Xenophon mentions (Mem. ΤΥ. 8, 
4) that, after his return from Asia, he derived from 
Hermogenes many interesting particulars of the death of 
Socrates. In the Cratylus of Plato he is a chief speaker, 
and in that dialogue (886 B.), expresses himself misan- 
thropically, from which it is supposed that, although a 
member of a house that was proverbial for its wealth, he 
must have been a νόθος, or illegitimate son; for he is 
represented as in straitened circumstances (Xen. Mem. 
i. 10; 3). 

ἘΣΡΙΔΈΝΕΒ, probably the same as the son of Antiphon of 
Cephisia. His father is mentioned as present at the 
Trial (Apol. 33 E.). Epigenes seems to have been a 
sickly student, and is the subject of an exhortation by 
Socrates (Xen. Mem. III. 12, 2) to take to gymnastic 
exercises. 

ZHSCHINES, one of the most important members of the Socratic 
group. He was born in humble circumstances, the son of 
one Lysanias, who, along with his studious son, was 
present at the Trial (Apol. 33 E.). When he attached 
himself to Socrates, the story is told that he thus offered 
himself to his notice : ‘I am poor, and have nothing else 
at my disposal, but I give you myself.’ (Diog. La. II. 
34). Aschines wrote Socratic dialogues, but none of 
them has been preserved. (Those which bear his name— 
HEryxias, Axiochus, and ‘ Concerning Virtue ’—are gene- 
rally admitted to be spurious.) Ancient authorities 
speak of the Adschinean treatises as more akin to the 
Xenophontine than to the Platonic ; hence Timon (Diog. 
La. 11. 55) couples Aischines in the same breath with 
Xenophon.* 


* The same litterateurs who in after time, attenipted to prove that 
Xenophon and Plato were at feud, represented Plato as at variance also 
with Aschines. The alleged ground of quarrel was that AZschines took 
money for his teaching, thereby departing from the Socratic usage ; 
and it is also said that Plato gave Crito the credit of the proposal 
regarding the escape out of prison, when it was properly due to 
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ANTISTHENES, the future founder of the Cynic sect, was the 
son of Antisthenes, by a Thracian mother, from whom, 
perhaps, he inherited the austerity in his blood. He was 
originally a pupil of Gorgias, but became an ardent 
admirer of Socrates, somewhat like Apollodorus, although 
with more of mind and manliness, and is said to have 
travelled up from the Pirzus, 40 stades daily (Diog. La. 
VI. 2), to hear Socrates discoursing. After his master’s 
death, he taught philosophy in the gymnastic school of 
Cynosarges. The great principle which was the corner- 
stone of his system, was that of Independence, that virtue 
was self-sufficient, and that it was god-like to have no 
wants. The importance of Antisthenes in the history of 
Thought arises less from the influence of his own sect, 
than from that of the school which arose out of it, 
namely, the discipline of the Stoics. 

Crxrsippus is described in Euthydemus 273 A., as a youth of 
the Demus of Pania. In Lysis 206 D., he is mentioned 
in connection with his friend and relative Menexenus, 
with whom he is here conjoined. 

MENEXENvS, a son of Demophon, of the Demus of Peania. 
His name is associated with the imaginary Funeral 
Oration put into the mouth of Socrates, which appears 
among the Platonic dialogues under the title of Men- 
exenus. 


Including Socrates, ten Athenians are enumerated as 
present. Others are said to have been present but are not 
named. Among these were probably some of those who are 
named as present at the Trial (Apol. 33 E.), such as Adiman- 
tus, brother of Plato, AZantodorus, brother of Apollodorus, 
and Cherecrates, brother of Cherephon (Xen. Mem. II. 3, 
compared with Apol. 21 B.). 


schines (Diog. La. III. 37). Farther, Diogenes Laertius, in the same 
passage, states, in proof of the alleged bad feeling, that Plato mentions 
€schines only in the Phedo and the Apology. If this is a sample 
of the reasons generally, they are of little value; for, by parity of 
reasoning, Plato would be found to have had a poor opinion of himself, 
as he introduces his own name just the same number of times—twice— 
in all his works. Xenophon, singularly enough, does not mention 
Eschines at all. 
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Three eminent Socratic names are absent from the scene : 
CH#REPHON, XENOPHON, and Prato. The former, who had 
the honour of being introduced in the ‘ Nubes’ in the capacity 
of ‘henchman’ or Sancho Panza to the ‘Socrates’ of that 
play, would scarcely have been passed over in silence, had he 
been alive : and accordingly we gather from Apol. 21 A. that 
he had died previous to the Trial. 

Xenophon was not yet returned from the Cyreian expedi- 
tion. In the spring of B.C. 399, we find him engaged in 
transferring the Cyreian Greeks to the command of Thimbron 
in Asia, and, consequently, he could not have been present 
either at the Trial or at the Death of Socrates. Moreover, he 
says 1ὖ was from Hermogenes that he derived what information 
he possessed regarding the last days of Socrates (Mem. IV. 8, 
4). Athenzeus (XI. 504) blames Plato for his silence regarding 
the name of Xenophon in the prison-scene, and imputes the 
omission to jealousy. It were well if calumny were always 
capable of as easy refutation. 

As for Plato himself, although he was present at the Trial 
and took a prominent part on that occasion, it is remarkable 
that he is not present in the prison, the sickness which 
detained him being doubtless a sickness of sorrow.* This is 
one of the two places in which Plato introduces his own name 
in the Dialogues, the other being in the Apology (34 A.). 


II.—NON-ATHENTIAN SOCRATICS. 


The strangers at Athens,t whose names are on the 


* Such was the interpretation put upon the statement (Πλάτων 
ἠσθένει) by Plutarch (Mor. 449 E.), who mentions ἡ Πλάτωνος ἐπὶ Σω- 
κράτει τελευτήσαντι λύπη aS a memorable historic grief. So in the 
beginning of the Timzus, the unnamed auditor who is stated to be 
absent, detained by ἀσθένεια, has been suspected to be none other than 
Plato himself. 


+ Perhaps nowhere more than in the prison-scene does Athens 
appear worthy of her appellation as “EAAddos παίδευσις (Thue. II. 41), 
or ἡ κοινὴ ἑστία τῆς Ἑλλάδος (Orac. in lian, Var. Hist. IV. 6), not 
only ‘native to famous wits,’ but also ‘hospitable’. The presence of 
ἐπιδημοῦντες ξένοι St. Luke remarks as a peculiar feature of Athenian 
society : Acts XVII. 21. Cf. also Hermann’s Gesch. der Platon. Philos. 
Bil. ἢ 15. . 
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Socratic roll, are the following. First, the rehearser of the 
Dialogue, 


PuH2=po, a native of Elis, of noble birth, and said to have had 
a romantic history. The fortune of war made him a 
prisoner and brought him to Athens as a slave*, where he 
had the good fortune to attract the attention of Socrates, 
who, being struck by the beauty of his person, induced one 
of his richer friends to purchase and liberate him. The 
result was, that he joined himself to Socrates, and the 
attachment seems to have been mutual (cf. 89 B.). Their 
acquaintance, however, appears not to have been of long 
duration; for, if the war in which Phedo was taken 
prisoner was that of B.C. 402, little more than a year 
would remain of his intercourse with Socrates before the 
fatal year B.C. 399.4 After the death of Socrates, Phaedo 
appears to have returned to his native Elis, and there 
founded a branch school, thence called the Eliac, which 
ultimately merged in the Eretriac. It is said that Plato 
paid a visit to Phedo at Elis; but, be this as it may, 
the fact of Plato’s having associated his name with a 
Dialogue of such weight and importance, is evidence that 
Phezdo was an important member of the Socratic group. 

Simm1as and Cxrpes.} Both are Thebans, and formerly 


* It is said that when a slave he was compelled to follow evil 
courses, which, from the time of his meeting with Socrates, he aban- 
doned. Hence Origen (c. Cels. I. 64, III. 67) couples the name of 
Phiedo with that of the more famous Polemo, as heathen examples of a 
moral change akin to Christian conversion. 


+ It is worthy of observation that the name of Pheedo does not 
occur in the Memorabilia, Xenophon having probably quitted Athens 
for his Eastern expedition before Phado came to Athens. 


{ Simmias and Cebes, according to Diogenes Laert. (II. 124—4), 
were themselves authors of dialogues, but their writings have perished. 
The famous allegorical treatise called the Πίναξ, or ‘Picture,’ and 
bearing the name of Cebes, is considered to be of a later date, as con- 
taining, among other things, Stoic Terminology (Brandis Gesch. Gr. 
Rém. Phil. IJ. p. 19).—In Plutarch (Mor. 576 B.) an interesting picture 
is given of Simmias in his later years gathering around him at Thebes 
a group of philosophic spirits and discoursing to them his old ex- 
perience. 
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disciples of Philolaus (61 D.); were active in assisting 
Crito to procure the escape of Socrates from prison (Crito, 
45 B.). In 89 A., they are spoken of as still νεανίσκοι. 
They are twice grouped together in the Memorabilia as 
earnest conversers with Socrates (Mem. I. 2, 48; III. 11, 
17). Simmias is evidently a favourite with Socrates for 
his honesty and boldness in searching for truth (85 C., ef. 
Pheedr. 242 B.) ; and Cebes is represented as remarkable 
for acuteness, as well as pertinacity in arguing (77 A.), a 
character on which Cebes seems to pride himself (103 C.). 

PuH2ponpvEs, a Theban, mentioned in similar conjunction with 
Cebes and Simmias in Xen. Mem. I. 2, 48. Nothing else 
is known regarding him. 

Eucnip, one of the most notable members of the Socratic 
group, and the founder of the Megaric School, named 
from his native Megara. The zeal with which he availed 
himself of the discussions with Socrates (Thext. 143 A.), 
gave birth to romantic stories (Aul. Gell. VI. 10) of his 
having come to Athens disguised in female attire, at a 
time when intercourse with Athenians was forbidden, 
under severest penalties, to all Megarians. After the 
death of Socrates, he returned to Megara, where he 
opened a school, and developed the dialectic spirit after 
the manner of the Eleatics, whence his followers are 
sometimes called ᾿Εριστικοί or ‘ Wranglers’. 

ΤΈΒΡΒΙΟΝ, also a Megarian, who is similarly coupled with 
Euclid in the opening of the Theztetus. 


Those named above were present in the prison: the roll 
of foreigners contains other two names conspicuous by their 
absence. 


Aristippus, the famous philosopher of Cyrene, founder of the 
Cyrenaic sect, and the antipodes of Antisthenes in the 
Socratic school. He may be said to have been in philo- 
sophy, what Alcibiades* was in politics, clever and 


* The sketch of Alcibiades adapting himself to circumstances the 
most varied (Corn. Nepos, vit. Alc. 11) is a companion picture to 
Horace’s portrait of Aristippus: ‘Omnis Aristippum decuit color et 
status et res’. (Hor. Ep. I. 17, 23.) 
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versatile, but without solid principle. The notice of him 
in the Phedo was understood by the ancients (Diog. La. 
IT. 65; III. 36) as a direct censure on the part of 
Plato, whom they considered as intending to convey the 
impression, that when his Master was in prison, Aris- 
tippus had gone on a pleasure-boat excursion to Aigina. 
(Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 122, and Athene. XII. 544 D., 
διέτριβε δ᾽ ὁ ᾿Αρίστιππος Ta πολλὰ ἐν Αἰγίνῃ τρυφῶν; 
also XIII. 588 E., ᾿Αρίστυιππος δὲ κατ᾽ ἔτος συνδιημέρευεν 
αὐτῇ (Aaids) ἐν Aiyivn. Cf. Demetrius de Elocutione ec. 
288.) 

CxiEeomBRotus. Of this companion of Aristippus nothing is 
certainly known. It is not probable* that this was the 
celebrated Ambraciot of that name, the Narcissus of 
Philosophy, who, on reading the Pheedo, is said to have 
been so charmed with the prospect it opened up of a 
future life, that he threw himself into the sea in order 
sooner to realise the promised happiness. Compare the 
Epigram of Callimachus, n. 24; Ovid, Ibis 496: also, 
Milton Par. Lost, III. 473. The Fathers occasionally 
allude to this romantic tradition, Greg. Naz. περὶ ἀρετῆς, 
1, 680; Augustine, de Civ. Dei, I. 22. 


These are the most interesting and trustworthy particulars 
regarding the Socratics on the roll of the Phzedo, unquestion- 
ably the most memorable gathering of Intellect ever witnessed 
by the world, whether in ancient or modern times. The 
number of intellectual spirits who were quickened, by the 
influence of Socrates, to become in a certain measure, life- 
giving centres each to a similar circle, is without example or 
adequate approach to an example in the history of men. Yet, 
great as was the influence proceeding from Socrates, it was 
not a controlling or unifying influence ; and hence, although 
many stars began to roll into light received from him as the 


* Wieland’s theory of identification (‘ Aristipp.’ Letter 538) is in- 
genious: that it was the same Cleombrotus that committed suicide, 
who is represented as absent from the prison-scene, but that the true 
cause of the fatal act was remorse at his desertion of such a Master as 
he found the Pheedo to pourtray. 
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central luminary, the natural centrifugal force carried many 
of them into erratic and widely diverging paths.* 

In this point of view it is important to observe the 
extraordinary diversity of result, both in tenets and in personal 
character, among the followers of Socrates. With perhaps 
one exception, each of them seemed to see only one side of the 
character of their common Teacher, and the result was a 
number of one-sided—and therefore false—developments of 
the Socratic spirit. 

The character of Socrates is, therefore, in the generation 
immediately succeeding his death, broken up into fragments 
in the schools professing to be Socratic. Among the ‘disjecta 
membra,’ Antisthenes chose out, as his portion, that strong 
desire of independence, which declined the offerings of Apollo- 
dorus, and would resolve on bathing before his execution, if 
only to save trouble to the women after his death. What 
was in Socrates a somewhat sturdy simplicity, became in 
Antisthenes austerity, and the result was Cynicism. On the 
other hand, Aristippus was attracted mainly by the same 
independence as showing itself in humour and bonhommie, 
which Socratic characteristic, when carried to an extreme, 
and not balanced by any qualities of a serious kind, degenerated 
in such as Aristippus into a careless pococurantism known as 
Cyrenaicism. 

The admiration of Euclid was drawn mainly to the So- 
cratic dialectics as an artillery against pretension, and thence 
resulted the formation of a school more remarkable for 
destructive than constructive tendencies. On the other hand, 
Xenophon and Aischines were moved by the weighty moral 
sense of the man, and in their hands Socrates becomes a 
shrewd and grave discourser, but more of a moralist than a 
philosopher. 

Only one of his followers seems to have had the compre- 
hensive power at once to see and to seize all the elements of 
his Master’s nature ; and, if the ‘disjecta membra’ are found 
anywhere in living union, it is only in the dialogues of Plato, 


* *Plura genera effecit (Socrates) dissentientium philosophorum.’ 
Cic. Tuse. V. 4. ‘(Socraticorum) alius aliud apprehenderat.’ Id. de 
Orat. ITT. 15. 
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where it is difficult to say whether we are most drawn to 
admire the clear intellect and the large simple heart of the 
Master who is pourtrayed, or the artistic power of the Disciple 
who pourtrays. 

As affording a means of indicating the extent of the 
Socratic influence, attempts have been made to reckon up 
numerically the schools and systems that radiate from Socrates 
as both focus and centre.* Two separate estimates of this 
kind remain to us from antiquity, the more famous of which is 
that of Cicero (de Orat. III. 16), who enumerates ten distinct 
varieties of sects as claiming descent from Socrates. This, 
however, is perhaps an exaggeration, as some of the species 
which he there enumerates did not differ materially from each 
other. The other enumeration is that by Diogenes Laertius 
(I. 18, οἵ. 11. 47), who reaches the same number (ten) by 
leaving out minor immediate varieties, and inserting remoter 
but more important descendants, such as the Schools of 
Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicurus. 

The following scheme is an attempt to exhibit, in a 
tabular form, the leading divergences in the Socratic group. 
While Plato, as having accepted and appreciated all the 
main elements of Socratism, is the central figure among the 
Socratics, Antisthenes and Aristippus represent the two 
antagonistic extremes, each endeavouring to divide what 
Socrates said could not be severed (τὸ λυπηρόν and τὸ ἡδύ, 
Phed. 60 B.). It is out of their Schools again that the 
Epicurean and Stoic systems respectively take their rise, 
which last, in the Roman period, absorb all the other forms of 
thought, so that these two are the sects which St. Paul, when 
he came to visit the city of Socrates, finds in possession of the 


* In the Ciris, ascribed to Virgil, Philosophy is elegantly styled 
‘the Castle of the Four Heirs,’ 1.6., of the four leading sects (Academies, 
Peripatetics, Stoics, and Epicureans), which are regarded as dividing 
the inheritance received from Socrates.—The most frequent image, how- 
ever, employed to express the Socratic influence, is that of “ Fons 
Philosophorum’: ef. Cicero, Brut. 8. de Orat. I. 10 ; also Vell. Patere. 
I. 16, Quintilian, 1. 10; all of which Milton seems to have had in 
view when he wrote regarding Socrates, ‘From whose mouth issued 
forth Mellifluous streams that watered all the Schools’. (Par. Reg. 
IV. 277.) 
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Agora of Athens, beside the Prison where the Phedo was 
discoursed. 
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NOTE Bb. 


JESOP: EVENUS: PHILOLAUS. 


AGSOP. 


THE circumstance that Socrates is represented in what was 
probably the first and last literary effort of his life, as 
attempting the versification of some Asopic fables during his 
confinement under sentence of death, is evidently a matter of 
considerable significance in the mind of Plato. The chief 
points of latent interest connecting Adsop with Socrates seem 
to be the following. 

The apologues of AZsop, dealing out parabolic wisdom 
with strokes of irony, would naturally commend themselves to 
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one whose peculiar delight it was, by the operation of his 
‘Elenchus,’ or ‘logical vice,’ to administer similar shocks of 
electric surprise. These productions, besides being congenial 
to the εἰρωνεία or characteristic humour of Socrates (Xen. 
Mem.. II. 7, 13), were interesting to him, we may readily 
believe, as savouring of life and manners, and as genuinely 
redolent of the people. 

To these links of connection must be added the circum- 
stance that the traditions regarding the fate of the fabulist, 
were such as might have suggested to Socrates in the prison 
an image of his own. According to Herodotus (II. 134), 
Aisop fell under the displeasure of the people of Delphi, and 
was in consequence put to death. The story is given more 
circumstantially by Plutarch (Mor. 557 A.), that Adsop was 
sent by Croesus to Delphi with sacrifices and money: the 
former he offered, but the money he kept back, alleging that 
the people were not worthy of the boon ; a charge of sacrilege 
(ἱεροσυλία) was advanced, and he was thrown from the rock 
Hyampeia and slain. Hence it is not improbable that we 
have in the distich said to have been composed by Socrates in 
prison, a genuine fragment in which we have the very words 
of Socrates, the burden of it being a warning against popular 


judgments : * 


Aicwros ποτ᾽ ἔλεξε Κορίνθιον ἄστυ νέμουσιν, 
\ Υ͂ 4 \ / / 
μὴ κρίνειν ἀρετὴν λαοδίκῳ σοφίῃ. 


{Esop said once on a time to the men of the city of Corinth : 
Measure not Worth, if you’re wise, after the multitude’s mode. 


* The tradition regarding the personal appearance of Asop is of 
some importance in this regard. Though the literary evidence—that 
he was considered to be deformed—is of itself scarcely to be relied on, 
yet, taken in connection with the evidence from sculptural remains 
(Visconti, Iconogr. Gr. I. 166), belonging to a period when Greek art 
was still vigorous, it is deserving of more attention than it has received. 
Although not positively deformed, the personal appearance of Socrates 
was, in various respects, sufficiently quaint to suggest a resemblance to 
Silenus (Conviy. 221 D.), and it is not improbable that in this regard 
also Socrates was brother to the Wit, of whom it was said, in terms 
equally applicable to the Socratic humour, παίζων ἐν σπουδῇ πείθει ἐχε- 


φρονέειν (Anth. Plan. IV. 332). 
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It is worthy of remark that the manner in which the 
Msopic fables are spoken of by Plato seems to indicate that 
they were as yet merely in prose form, like the popular 
proverbs of which they were the expansion. The example set 
by Socrates remained long unimitated. It was not till the 
Imperial Roman period that the Aisopic fables were thrown 
into metrical form, the Choliambic version of Babrius, which 
was discovered at mount Athos in 1844, being probably a 
following out of the suggestion of Socrates. 


EVENUS, 


A native of Paros, was a σοφιστής, or professional teacher of 
wisdom, as well as a poet, and is several times mentioned in 
Plato as an acquaintance of Socrates. There is always, 
however, a touch of irony in the way in which he is mentioned, 
implying that he laid himself open to ridicule by his favourable 
opinion of his own powers. 

From the Apology (20 B.) we learn that he professed to 
teach ἀρετή, or ‘ Virtue,’ for the sum of Five Mine. Socrates 
laughed heartily at the idea, transfixing him on probably such 
a dilemma as this: ‘ Hither you can or you cannot give the 
lesson you profess. If you can, the pay is miserable: if you 
cannot, you are obtaining money on false pretences.’ As 
Socrates rallied him on his profession as a σοφιστής, So now 
he professed to enter the lists against him as a poet, as if the 
occupation of Evenus was doubly in danger. Some fragments 
of Evenus have come down to us (Bergk), from which it 
appears that he was one of the last of the old Elegiac School, 
moralising after the manner of Theognis, at a time when the 
Lyrical school, as a whole, was dwindling into feebleness in 
the presence of the younger and more vigorous Dramatic. 


PHILOLAUS. 


This name is one of considerable importance in the 
historical Progress of Philosophy, inasmuch as it serves as the 
connecting link between Pythagoreanism and Platonism. He 
is generally believed to have been a native of Tarentum, and 
to have flourished within the century B.C. 500—400; and is 
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stated to have been the first to publish, in a literary form, the 
teachings of Pythagoras. Some time before the death of 
Socrates, Philolaus left Italy and settled in Thebes,* where he 
had Simmias and Cebes among his auditors. The references 
to Philolaus in the Phedo do not imply that Socrates had 
seen or read the treatise by Philolaus: any knowledge of his 
principles is said to have come to Socrates by hearsay (ἐξ 
ἀκοῆς, 61 D.). Two reasons may be assigned for this—1°, 
that any more direct allusion, amounting to quotation, would 
have been inconsistent with the normal character of Socrates, 
who was well known to be a converser rather than a reader ; 
2°, that Plato himself obtained a copy of the Philolaic treatise 
only in the course of his Sicilian journey, considerably later 
than the date of the events recorded in the Phedo. 

The name of Philolaus is of interest in another region 
of Philosophy. It is known that an ancient stray reference 
to his speculations in astronomy encouraged Copernicus to 
develop and apply the heliocentric theory of the Planetary 
motions. + 


* The capital of Bceotia was, like Phlius, an important centre of 
Pythagoreanism. It was an early nucleus of the kindred mysteries or 
orgies of Dionysus, and one of the earliest extant expressions of the 
Pythagorean doctrine of Metempsychosis occurs in a fragment of the 
Theban Pindar (Fragm. 98 Threni). 


+ The passage of Copernicus is as follows (De Revolut. Preef. p. 
IV.): ‘Quare hane mihi operam sumpsi, ut omnium philosophorum 
. ... libros relegerem, indagaturus anne ullus unquam opinatus esset, 
alios esse motus sphzrarum mundi quam illi (1.6., mathematici vulgares) 
ponerent .... Ac reperi quidem apud Ciceronem, Nicetum [Hicetam] 
sensisse terram moveri. Postea et apud Plutarchum inveni quosdam 
alios in ea fuisse opinione, cujus verba, ut sint omnibus obvia, placuit 
hic adscribere : of μὲν ἄλλοι μένειν τὴν γῆν, Φιλόλαος δὲ WvOaydperos 
κύκλῳ περιφορεῖσθαι περὶ τὸ πῦρ κατὰ κύκλου λοξοῦ ὁμοιοτρόπως ἡλίῳ 
καὶ σελήνη. (The quotation from Plutarch or Ps.-Plutarch is Mor. 
896 A.) From this statement of Copernicus it has been hastily argued 
that the Philolaic system was a complete anticipation of the Copernican. 
This in incorrect, as the quotation indicates that the sun was regarded 
by Philolaus as having a planetary motion (cf. 97 E., note). It was 
only in so far as it ascribed to the Earth a motion in an orbit, that the 
Philolaic system anticipated the Copernican, 
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ΡΟ he, 


PHILOSOPHY THE HIGHEST MUSIC. 


Tue description of Philosophy as the ‘Highest Music ’* is an 
inheritance from the school of Pythagoras. The origin of this 
symbolism is traceable to the memorable principle first clearly 
enunciated by that Philosopher, that Law, and Order, and 
Proportion are found underlying the arrangements of the 
World, and that the discovery of these hidden harmonies is 
the work of the Philosopher. These relations he considered 
to be not only capable of numerical expression, but also to be 
constituted fundamentally by ἀριθμοί or ‘Numbers’; which, 
as being capable of endless combinations, were employed as 
symbols of the infinitude of Nature, addition symbolising the 
process of Production, subtraction that of Decay. 

In passing from the school of Pythagoras into the hands 
of Socrates and Plato, this maxim underwent a slight but 
important modification. In conformity with their ethical 
tendencies, these last regarded it less from an astronomical or 
mathematical, and more from a moral+ point of view, than 


* Compare ἡ ἀληθινὴ Μοῦ σα, ἡ μετὰ λόγων τε καὶ φιλοσοφίας, 
Pol. VIII, 548 Β. ; and in Timzus Locrus, p. 104, ἁ μωσικᾶς ἀγε- 
μών, φιλοσοφία. That this mode of symbolising Philosophy was 
originally Pythagorean, is stated by Strabo X. 468, μουσικὴν ἐκάλεσε 
Πλάτων καὶ ἔτι πρότερον οἱ ἸΤυθαγόρειοι τὴν φιλοσοφίαν. 


t+ Compare Phedo 93 E., ἡ κακία ἀναρμοστία, ἡ δὲ ἀρετὴ ap- 
μονία. Other passages clearly indicating an ethical conception of 
μουσική are Pol. IV. 430 E.; Lege. III. 689 D.; cf. Laches 188 D., Bios 
σύμῳωνος τοῖς λόγοις ; also, Max. Tyr. Diss. XXXI. 2, on ὁμολογία 
ἔργου kai λόγου. Balde’s poem, ‘ Lyra Pythagore,’ although a beautiful 
expression of the thought, is conceived more in the Platonic spirit than 
the Pythagorean. (In Gorg. 482 C., consistency in reasoning is com- 
pared in a sustained metaphor, to concord in music.) 
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did the Pythagoreans. This naturally resulted from the 
strong position taken up by Socrates as to the primary 
importance of right ethical views, a position which led him to 
denounce as vain, and probably impious, any investigation of 
the Macrocosm, or Outer World, so long as the Microcosm, or 
Inner World, remained unexplored. Hence, the province of 
the Philosopher, in the Socratic period, came to be defined as 
the procuring* of a harmony of the Whole Man, under the 
presidency of Reason, so that each organ, the mental and 
corporeal, might do its several work without a jar: in other 
words, that the ‘ Highest Music’ might be evolved. 

According to a well-attested tradition, it was Pythagoras 
that first gave distinct expression to the presence of Harmony 
in the arrangements of the Physical World, to which, there- 
fore, he first applied the name of ‘Cosmos’.+ The regions 
in which Law and Order were most clearly discerned to 
prevail, were the sciences of Music and Astronomy, in which 
departments of knowledge the Pythagoreans were able to 
predicate the existence of Cosmos by the circumstance that 
their laws were capable of representation by numerical 


* In many passages of Plato there occur traces of a feeling which 
would indicate that this felicity was, in his view, not the acquisition of 
something new, but the restoration of something forfeited and lost. No 
philosophy has borne more deeply the impress of the conviction that 
there was a primal music in man’s nature, which is now, ‘like sweet 
bells jangled, harsh and out of tune’. Compare the remarkable expres- 
sions in Pol. VII. 521 C., φιλοσοφία ἐστὶν ἡ τῆς ψυχῆς περιαγωγὴ 
ἐκ νυκτερινῆς τινος ἡμέρας εἰς ἀληθινὴν τοῦ ὄντος ἰούσης ἐπάνοδον. 532 C., 
ἐπαναγωγὴ τοῦ βελτίστου ἐν ψυχῇ πρός τὴν τοῦ ἀρίστου ἐν τοῖς οὖσι 
θεάν. Though not in the mouth of Socrates, the sentiment in Protag: 
326 B. (πᾶς yap ὁ Bios τοῦ ἀνθρώπου εὐρυθμίας τε καὶ εὐαρμοστίας δεῖται) 
is essentially Platonic. Compare Cicero’s lament over tbe jar im man’s 
nature (Tusc. III. 1), and the want of a ‘ medicine to the soul’. 


+ In Latin literature it was the Pythagorean Ennius who intro- 
duced a similar transference of the parallel term, mundus.—In the 
Memorabilia the word κόσμος occurs only twice in the sense of ‘ World’ ; 
—viz., I. 1, 11 and IV. 3, 13—in the former with the apologetic expla- 
nation, ὁ καλούμενος ὑπὸ τῶν σοφιστῶν κόσμος. In the Cyropedia (VILL. 
7, 22, an echo of the second passage of the Memorabilia), Xenophon 
uses a word less specially Hellenic—viz., ἡ τῶν ὅλων τ ά §es—as more 
appropriate to the mouth of a foreigner such as Cyrus. 
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symbols. Moreover, they proceeded to reduce these two 
sister sciences to one, by blending together their respective 
laws in the magnificent conception, which we owe to their 
philosophy, of the ‘Music of the Spheres’.* The mutual 
distances of the heavenly bodies were supposed to be arranged 
on a harmonic scale; and it was, therefore, both natural and 
beautiful to believe that the planetary spheres, in their calm 
well-ordered courses, send forth waves of sound according to 
the ratios of their intervals in space, whereby a mighty 
harmony, the ‘ Welt-choral’ as Hegel calls it, is evolved. 
From what has been stated, it is easy to perceive that the 
term Cosmos was at first, strictly speaking, not applicable to 
the whole frame of things, but was properly limited to that 
department of Nature where Law was perceived most firmly 
to reign, viz., the region of the Stars and Planets. Hence the 
distinction often met with in ancient thought, between the 
sublunary+ world, where Chaos rather than Cosmos seemed to 
rule, and the superlunary, which was supposed alone to be the 
domain of Cosmos. It is only in modern times, under the 
surer methods of modern science, that the distinction between 
these two domains has been removed, and the dominion of 
Cosmos has been extended into regions where the Pytha- 
goreans were either unable to trace its laws, or had no 
conception of its existence. Not only, however, has their 
principle of ‘Order’ { received, with every new discovery in 


* In Polit. VII. 530 D., Cratyl. 405 D., Music and Astronomy are 
spoken of as sister sciences.—The finest expression ever given to this 
conception of Pythagoras is that in Shakspere, Merch. of Ven., Act V., 
me. 1. 


+ Cf. Isocr. 78 C., ἡ ὑπὸ τῷ κόσμῳ κειμένη yn, Where κόσμος is used 
in its original Pythagorean sense. The statement of Chalcidius (on the 
Timeeus of Plato) regarding Aristotle’s views of the region of Providence 
is illustrative: ‘ Aristoteles Dei providentiam usque ad lune regionem 
progredi: infra vero neque providentize scitis regi, etc. Senec. Ep. 59, 
‘Talis est sapientis animus, qualis mundi status super lunam ; semper 
illic serenum est’. 


{ A system like that of Pythagoras, bearing in so bold relief the 
conception of Order, may be naturally supposed to have approximated 
towards the kindred conception of the Unity of God. Accordingly, 
in the earliest authentic record of Pythagoreanism—the fragments of 
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science, more abounding illustration, but the various forces of 
Nature have, one after another, been gradually undergoing 
subjection to their favourite numerical relations. Chemistry 
revealing its unchangeable combinations based on fixed numeri- 
cal proportions, and Astronomy unfolding its vast revolutions, 
calculable according to numerical laws with a precision 
beyond. the dream of the most sanguine Pythagorean, are, 
each at the opposite extremities of the realm of Science, one 
great testimony that Order, and its symbol Number, are 
everywhere present in the physical Cosmos. 

The vast spectacle of physical Order was regarded, by the 
loftiest spirits of antiquity, as pre-supposing Intellectual* 
Order through the presence of a Great Constituting Mind. A 
loftier conception of Cosmos yet remained, under an aspect 
which may be said to have been unknown and almost foreign 
to the classical mind,} that of a Kingdom of Righteousness 
under a God of Holiness, as well as of Wisdom and of Power. 

It is only in the sacred literature of the Hebrews that 
we are to look for this ascent from the Physical and Intel- 
lectual Cosmos to the Spiritual, a transition which meets us 
everywhere as a distinguishing characteristic of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. In such Psalms, therefore, as the 
XIX or CIV", we find chords resounding over a vaster and 
wider scale of harmony than are audible either in the poetry 
or philosophy of classical antiquity: out of the physical and 


Philolaus (Boeckh p. 151)—is found the following: ἐντὶ ὁ ἁγεμὼν καὶ 
ἄρχων ἁπάντων θεὸς εἷς ἀεὶ ἐών, μόνιμος, ἀκίνατος, αὐτὸς ἑαυτῷ ὁμοῖος, 
ἅτερος τῶν GAXov.—Polytheism and Chaos are correlated, as dkoopa 
τε πολλά τε in the mind of Thersites. 


* In a memorable passage of the Timeeus (47 C.), Plato regards 
the spectacle of the heavenly Cosmos as given to be a correcting model 
for rectifying man’s intellectual operations. Compare Plutarch’s com- 
mentary on the same, Mor. 550 D.—The same vision compels Lucretius 
(V. 1437) to confess, ‘ Et certa ratione geri rem, atque ordine certo’. 


+ The nearest approach, in classical literature, to the Scriptural 
view of a Kingdom of Righteousness, is that in thé famous Hymn to 
Jove by Cleanthes, especially the words καὶ κοσμεῖς τὰ ἄκοσμα. Com- 
pare the moralisings of Euripides on the equableness of the celestial 
motions (Phcenissee 541—8); and of Sophocles on the lessons of the 
aspects of nature (Ajax 669—77). 
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intellectual worlds the strain of praise is borne aloft into the 
region of the spiritual, and creation may thus be said to have 
new strings added to its lyre. Each of these psalms begins 
with the sphere-song of Law in the Outer Temple of creation, 
and passes by what was, to the pious Hebrew mind, no saltus, 
but a gentle transition, to the aspiration after the dominion of 
Law in the Inner Temple, the Soul of Man,* that so, in a 
higher sense than the Pythagorean, ‘ the Divine Will may be 
done upon the Earth, even as it is done in Heaven’, 








N.O.T ED. 


ON THE DIFFICULTIES IN 62 A. 


Tuts passage has been the subject of very thorny discussion, 
and no interpretation has been brought forward that is not 
more or less unsatisfactory. The following review of the 
principal opinions is intended to indicate the leading points of 
difficulty, a just estimate of which is the first step towards the 
attainment of what is all that is likely to be realised in the 
circumstances of the case—a probable interpretation. 

The text is sufficiently uniform in the MSS., so that 
editors in general finding no variations in the reading of any 
importance, have until recently resorted simply to new punctua- 
tions and changes of order to elicit a natural sequence of 
sense. The more recent Editors and critics have taken more 
extreme measures, and Schanz and Mr. Jackson (of Cambridge) 
reach an interpretation only by a ‘ Macht-spruch’ as to the 
text, the former by insertion, the latter by extensive excision. 


* The lines of Milton, entitled ‘At a Solemn Music,’ form a fine 
rendering of the Pythagorean maxim from the Christian point of view. 
—Compare Kant’s memorable dictum regarding the ‘Two Sublimities,’ 
the starry heavens above and the moral law within. 
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The punctuation which has prevailed since the time of 
Stephens inserts a comma after τἄλλα, and takes ἔστιν ὅτε 
καὶ ois together, as equivalent to ἐνίοτε καὶ ἐνίοις. Conceding 
that it is possible to effect a junction of τυγχάνει and βέλτιον, 
notwithstanding the absence of the participle ὄν, we find this 
sense then results: ‘It never happens that it is better in 
some circumstances, and in the case of some persons, to die 
than to live,’ which is equivalent to saying that Life is to be 
chosen rather than Death. This, however, is a sense, as thus 
stated, at variance with the drift of the passage, as well as 
with the spirit of Platonic sentiment ; and moreover, the next 
clause (ois δὲ βέλτιον τεθνάναι) admits the possibility, in 
certain circumstances, of the reverse, and would thus con- 
tradict that statement. Two devices have therefore been 
proposed to extract the sense which most interpreters have 
desired, ziz., that of an absolute preferability of Death over 
Life.* On the one hand Wyttenbach boldly proposed to 
transpose into οὐδέποτε τυγχάνει... . βέλτιον ζῆν ἢ τεθνάναι. 
Heindorf and Stallbaum, while retaining the common order, 
endeavour to elicit the same sense by a tacit insertion of μόνον 
before ἔστιν ὅτε, translating as follows: ‘Fortasse tamen 
mirum tibi videbitur, si hoc unum de ceteris omnibus simpli- 
citer verum sit et sine ulla exceptione (sc. mori melius esse 
quam vivere), neque unquam accidat, ut, quemadmodum in 
ceteris omnibus rebus, interduin et aliquibus hominum (non 


* Olympiodorus seems to have read the passage with this under- 
standing : his commentary runs, θαυμαστόν σοι φαίνεται, ὅτι τῶν ἄλλων 
ἐπαμφοτεριζόντων καὶ ἀγαθῶν καὶ κακῶν δυναμένων εἶναι, οἷον πλούτου, 
ξίφους, ὁ θάνατος μόνως ἀγαθός ἐστι So Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus (Cap. X., p. 63), ἀγαθὸς ὁ θάνατος... .. οὐ τοῖς μέν, τοῖς δ᾽ οὔ, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς πᾶσι" λέγει οὖν ἐν τῷ Φαίδωνι Σωκράτης - ἴσως μὲν θαυμαστὸν 
κι το λ. On this passage of Simplicius Schweighzuser justly observes : 
‘prorsus in diversam sententiam verba heee citavit (Simplicius), im- 
memor scilicet connexionis in qua Plato illa posuerat. Nee enim hoe 
dicit Platonicus Socrates “ omnibus hominibus simpliciter et sine excep- 
tione melius esse mori, quam vivere” ; sed nil aliud, siquid video, nisi 
hoe ait, “nonnullis nonnumquam melius esse mori quam vivere”.’ In 
the Laws 828 D., language is no doubt used as to Death being prefer- 
able, but there it is looked at as due under the general economy of 
things ; it is not claimed as preferable to the individual. 
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semper neque omnibus) satius sit mori quam vivere: quibus 
autem satius est mori, etc.’ 

To this class of interpretations implying an absolute 
preferability of death over life, there are several formidable 
objections. 1°, If the statement intended to be conveyed by 
Plato is one thus entirely paradoxical, it is introduced very 
abruptly, in a manner neither natural nor Platonic. Compare 
the cautious way in which propositions much less startling are 
introduced with a modest κινδυνεύει, as in 64 A. and 66 B. 
2°, The succeeding clause, οἷς δὲ βέλτιον τεθνάναι, followed 
especially by τούτοις τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, naturally implies 
that Socrates is predicating the desirableness of death only in 
the case of a class of men (namely, that of the φιλόσοφοι), 
not in the case of mankind as a whole. 3°, Although it is 
true that Olympiodorus among the later Platonists considers 
Plato as here expressing himself in favour of the absolute 
desirableness of Death over Life, it is scarcely warrantable to 
consider him as holding this doctrine, except in the case of 
the class whom he designates φιλόσοφοι. Not to speak of 
the rich enjoyment that the author of such a Dialogue as the 
‘Banquet’ must have derived from life in all its forms, and 
the zest with which Socrates enjoyed Life, to the admiration 
of his friends (Xen. Mem. IV. 8, 2), it is to be remembered 
that Plato believed in a state of punishments as well as 
rewards (cf. Pheedo, 72, D., ταῖς μὲν ἀγαθαῖς ψυχαῖς ἄμεινον 
ἔσται, Tals δὲ κακαῖς κάκιον, cf. 107 C., also Legg. 
XII. 959 B.), and that, while Death would bring blessing to 
the good, it would bring misery to the wicked.* 

The key to what appears to be the true interpretation of 
the passage lies in the right understanding of the pronoun 
τοῦτο in the previous clause. To what does this pronoun 
refer? Those interpreters whose views have been adduced 
have made it refer to the clause βέλτιον τεθνάναι ἢ ζῆν, 
considering it to be an anticipation of the proposition about to 
be announced. To this there are the objections, that τοῦτο 


* Olympiodorus seems to have felt that this was a difficulty in his 
interpretation, for he says, ἄμεινον μὲν τοῖς κακοῖς ζῆν" εἰκὸς yap 
αὐτοὺς ζῶντας προκόπτειν, καὶ βιβλία ἔχοντας καὶ διδασκάλους, καὶ ἀμείνο- 
νας ἑαυτῶν γίνεσθαι (p. 51, Ed, Finckh.). 
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is thereby rendered prospective in its reference, not according 
to its common usage; and also, and more especially, that 
τοῦτο, Whatever it may be, is regarded as something invariably 
valid and true, whereas the proposition βέλτιον τεθνάναι ἢ 
ζῆν is not absolute, but conditional, for it may be taken for 
granted that τούτοις τοῖς ἀνθρώποις is not the whole of 
humanity, but a class. Therefore, it seems clear that τοῦτο 
is not identical with βέλτιον κ. τ. X., but refers to something 
else. The common sense of Nisslin, and the perspicacity of 
Whewell, have discerned what appears to be the right refer- 
ence of τοῦτο, viz., the before-mentioned ‘canon against self- 
slaughter’ (τὸ οὐ θεμιτόν, in 61 E.), which canon Socrates 
avers is absolute (ἁπλοῦν), so as to be binding even on those 
to whom Death, if coming in another form, might be a boon 
and a relief. Ξ 

Another cause of error on the part of critics was what 
appears to be a misapprehension of the use of τυγχάνω in this 
passage. The ordinary view involves the great awkwardness of 
supposing τυγχάνω to have first a personal dative (ἀνθρώπῳ), 
and then a verb-clause construction (βέλτιον dv), two usages 
which are separately legitimate, but which it is not natural to’ 
suppose fused into one. May it not be that οὐδέποτε τυγχάνει 
TO ἀνθρώπῳ ὥσπερ Kal τἄλλα ἔστιν ὅτε, is an explanation 
negatively of what was expressed by ἁπλοῦν affirmatively 2 On 
this supposition the gist of the passage is reduced to, and 
concentrated in, τοῦτο ἁπλοῦν ἐστι, καὶ οἷς βέλτιόν (ἐστι) 
τεθνάναι ἢ Env, the last clause being an appended member, 
indicating a special case which might have been expected to 
prove an exception to the rule (viz., against self-slaughter), but 
which does not prove so after all. Compare, for καὶ before a 
relative clause (Thuc. IV. 12), πάντες ὁμοίως, καὶ ois πρότερον 
μὴ ἤρεσκε, where Kriiger translates ‘auch die denen,’ etc., 
also Hom. Od. IV. 205. Similar usages of ἁπλοῦς as opposed 
to an alternative, whether of chance or of choice, may be found 
in Cony. 183 D., Gorg. 468 C., Phedr. 257 B., Pol. I. 381 C. 

Some such solution was divined by Forster when he 
proposed to read ὥσπερ καὶ TaNNA* ANN ἔστιν OTE κ. τ. Xr, 
a reading which, at all events, has the advantage of disen- 
tangling the clause καὶ οἷς x. τ. Δ. from immediate dependence 
upon τυγχάνει ; and is actually put into the text by Schanz, 
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The following rendering is proposed as a solution in- 
volving fewest difficulties and restoring harmony to the whole 
context: ‘It will appear strange, that this law [of which 
I have been speaking] is above all other things absolutely 
fixed (and it never therefore happens to a man in the way 
that other things do, according to occasion (i.¢., Gelegentlich )), 
even in the case of those for whom otherwise it. is better to 
be in the other world than in this; now, in the case of such 
persons for whom death is better, it may, I repeat, appear 
strange to you that these are not entitled to do themselves a 
good office, but must wait for another to be their benefactor ’. 
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PHASES OF ANCIENT FEELING TOWARD DEATH. 


As collateral to the Pheedo, no inquiry is of more importance 
than an investigation into the leading phases of feeling in the 
ancient mind on the subject of Death. The following sketch 
is an attempt, not indeed to exhaust the subject, but to gather 
the chief phenomena in their historical sequence. 

The leading aspects under which Death was contemplated 
by the ancient mind are mainly reducible to three: that of 
the early and simple Heroic time, in which it is regarded 
with shrinking as simply unspeakable gloom; and those of 
the Reflective time, when it came to be regarded with less 
repulsion, either negatively, as bringing with it the absence of 
pain and an end of trouble, or positively, as introducing to the 
presence of actual joy. The first aspect, though essentially 
characteristic of the unreflecting heroic time, manifests itself 
largely also in the reflective time ; and the two latter aspects, 
although often found distinct, are frequently united in such a 

28 
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way, that it is difficult to determine whether the negatively 
or the positively cheerful view of death predominates. 

The first of these aspects finds its most pregnant and 
memorable expression in the words of Achilles in the shades 
(Od. XI. 490), where the ghost of the great Hero is represented 
as deploring to his visitant Ulysses the loss of the light of the 
Sun, and as longing for the life of a serf or a drudge on the 
Earth in preference even to the sceptre of the Realm of the 
dead. That a people like the Homeric Greeks, in whom the 
warm tide of life flowed with such impetuous strength, should 
have recoiled from the thought of that mortality, in which 
their sensuous perceptions could see nothing but a freezing up 
of life’s fountain and a lying in cold obstruction, is nothing 
strange: the Titanic hearts, whose pulses still beat strong 
under the inspiration of the Epic muse, could, in that early 
morning of Time, have but one natural feelimg—that of horror 
—towards the grave. Nowhere, therefore, is the hope of 
a happy hereafter to be met with in Homer as a consolation 
for any afflictions of the present life: the only balm is blind 
resignation to Fate or the decree of the gods. 

In Homer’s representation of the local circumstances of 
the dead, two features are to be remarked. Not only is the 
habitation assigned to them both cheerless and dark, but 
the existence attributed to them is regarded as inane,* 
and bordering on nothingness—according to the Lucretian 
description of the Homeric Hades, 


‘* —— Acherusia templa 
Quo neque permaneant anime, neque corpora nostra, 
Sed queedam simulacra modis pallentia miris.’ (I. 120.) 


These s/mulacra are represented as becoming in some way 
both intelligent and intelligibly communicative, but only when 


* Tiresias alone is represented as retaining his full powers of mind 
(φρένες ἔμπεδοι), by special privilege from Persephone (Od. X. 494—5). 
Hence Plato’s anxiety to predicate, in opposition to the Homeric view, 
both φρόνησις and δύναμις (70 B.) as still belonging to the disembodied 
spirit, for as Thirlwall remarks (H. of Gr. 1. p. 224) nothing was more 
remote from Homer’s philosophy than the Platonic notion that the 
Soul, when lightened of its fleshly incumbrances, exerted its intellectual 
faculties with the greater vigour. 
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once they have had a taste of blood—that element of life from 
which they have been estranged.* Moreover, the Homeric 
Hades exhibits scarcely any separation of the Evil from the 
Good: the whole multitude of ghosts wanders together in one 
gloomy hall, each apparently with the same measure of 
enjoyment; only a few notorious offenders, such as perjured 
men (Il. III. 278), are represented as suffering punishment 
apart ; while, on the other hand, a few privileged persons, by 
special favour of the gods, receive an increase of happiness 
by transportation to the Elysian plain (Od. IV. 562). 

The feeling expressed by the Homeric view re-appears 
frequently in the Lyric period, though in more languid and 
querulous tones, and without the Homeric vigour of expres- 
sion. Compare the dreary forebodings of Anacreon (Fr. 43), 
ἀνασταλύζω θαμὰ Τάρταρον δεδοικώς. ᾿Αἴδεω yap ἐστι δει- 
νὸς Μυχός κ. τ. λ. With Tyrteus the only immortality worth 
having appears to be that of fame (IX. 51). Archilochus finds 
comfort only in the commonness of the misery (Fr. 8). So 
Theognis (570, cf. 973) exhorts himself to take enjoyment in 
life, since after death there is none, ‘I shall lie like a stone’ 
(κείσομαι ὥστε λίθος). 

Towards the end of the Lyric period, however, a new 
phase of feeling makes itself manifest, entirely distinct from 
the Homeric, and marking the presence of a peculiar vein of 
thought, of which the two Homeric Epics can scarcely be said 
to present anything like a decided trace. This is the mystic 
or Orphic spirit, of which the germs are discoverable, to some 
extent, in Hesiod, and the fruits are manifest in the philosophy 
of Pythagoras and the poetry of Pindar. Whatever may have 
been the origin of this peculiar influence, whether it was of 
Oriental birth, or of internal and native growth, certain it is 
that it induced a contemplative study of the powers of nature, 


* Compare Buttmann’s note on the Homeric καμόντες, which he 
interprets to mean the pithless, or those in a state, as he phrases it, one 
remove from annihilation. Compare Aristotle’s protest against the 
notion of εὐδαιμονία being possible apart from ἐνέργεια (Eth. Nic. 1. 
11, 2). The Jupiter of the 16th Book of the Iliad, who shed tears of 
blood at the death of Sarpedon, had evidently, as Gibbon grimly re- 
marks, a very imperfect notion of happiness or glory beyond the grave. 
(Compare Gladstone’s Homer, II. p. 393.) 
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of the processes of generation and decay, which, although 
mainly Pantheistic in its principles, was accompanied by, if it 
was not the cause of, more hopeful views regarding the state 
of the Dead. The happiness of the Elysian fields, which in 
Homer was confined to children or favourites of the gods, such 
as Helen and Menelaus, is now regarded as the inheritance 
of all the truly brave and wise, and the accession of enjoyment 
thence arising is spoken of as an object of confident antici- 
pation in more than one passage of the odes of Pindar (Ol. I. 
68; Threni fr. 4; compare the Hymn to Demeter, 480, where 
a higher degree of future happiness is said to follow initiation 
in the mysteries).* This, which may be called the Pindaric 
view, in contrast with the Homeric view, is found also 
slimmering in those pious legends (one of which is told us by 
Herodotus, I. 31), which had for their burden the lesson, that 
in the mind of the gods Death was rather to be chosen than 
Life.} The most famous of these tales, in which Death is 
given as a reward and not a punishment (such as that of 
Cleobis and Bito, and of Trophonius and Agamedes) are 
collected by Cicero (Tusc. I. 47—9), who has grouped with 
them in the same connection, as evidence converging in the 
same direction, the numerous tales of death endured for some 
unselfish cause—patriotic martyrdoms! which it was unnatural 
to believe would bear no fruit and produce no recompense to 
the sufferer in another scene. These gleams of light, from 
whatever source they were derived, are all concentrated in 
Plato, in whom this milder view of Death finds in antiquity 
its most distinct and assured expression. The cause of this 
pre-eminence is without question attributable to the circum- 
stance, that while Plato felt a deep sense of the evils and 


* The earliest use of the euphemistic μακαρίτης regarding the dead 
occurs in the Pythagorean Aschylus. 


+ It is doubtful whether the extraordinary account given by He- 
rodotus (V. 4) of the Thracian tribe Trausi can be here adduced as an 
illustration. The celebration of funerals with joy, and of births with 
weeping, may have arisen from an irreligious, as well as from a religious, 
view of Life, and our information is too scanty to enable us to deter- 
mine which of these was the cause. 


{ Compare remarks in note on 68 A, 
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misery of the world, he did not suffer it to overwhelm him, 
but was able to subdue it by a firm belief that virtue and 
wisdom cannot be in vain.* 

By far the most frequent, however, and pervading view 
was that which regarded Death negatively, as a discharge 
from pain and trouble. Very early expression was given to 
this view by Mimnermus, who flourished from B.C. 634—600, 
in whose fragments (especially fr. 2) we find a languid longing 
for Death as the great comfort when once the youthful 
blandishments of life are gone. Compare, at different periods 
of Greek literature, Theognis (425—8) ; Bacchylides (fr. 2) ; 
fAschylus (Frag. 376 Herm.) ; Sophocles (did. Col. 1225) ; 
Euripides (Fr. Inc. 99, also Troad. 603, 631—2, τὸ μὴ γενέσθαι 
TO θανεῖν ἴσον Neyo, Tod ζὴν δὲ λυπρῶς κρεῖσσόν 
ἐστι κατθανεῖν. ᾿Αλγεῖ γὰρ οὐδὲν τῶν κακῶν 
ἠσθημένος) ; Anthol. VII. 339, 472; IX. 359 (imitated by 
Ausonius, Id. XV. 50: οἵ. Plin. H. Nat. VII. 1). Many other 
utterances of ancient pessimism may be found in Stcbeus 
Flor. § 120, each more or less gloomy, all proclaiming that 
Death is better than a life of sorrow, and some professing that 
Death is better than Life in any shape, and that it was a 
misfortune ever to have been born. + 


* Of the post-Platonic utterances regarding Death, that of Anti- 
phanes (Stobe. Floril. ὃ 124), is among the most remarkable: πενθεῖν δὲ 

, \ , r > 5 A “ > A A > \ 
μετρίως τοὺς προσήκοντας φίλους. Οὐ yap τεθνᾶσιν, ἀλλὰ THY αὐτὴν 
ὁδόν Ἣν πᾶσιν ἐλθεῖν ἔστ᾽ ἀναγκαίως ἔχον ροεληλύθασιν" εἶτα 

3 lal “ > et | “~ > Lo a “ εἶ ᾿, 

Xnpets ὕστερον “Es ταὐτὸ καταγωγεῖον αὐτοῖς ἥξομεν, Κοινῇ τὸν ἄλλον συν- 
διατρίψοντες χρόνον. The proverb, ‘Whom the gods love die young,’ is 
interesting in connection with such legends as that of Cleobis and Bito, 
("Op οἱ θεοὶ φιλοῦσ᾽, ἀποθνήσκει νέος, Menander.) 


+ The original utterance of this sentiment was attributed to Sile- 
nus, when caught by Midas. When asked, ‘What was the best thing ?’ 
he replied, ‘Not to be born’. ‘What is the next best thing?’ ‘Soon 
to die.’ Lactantius (III. 18), in relating this story, says quaintly, with 
reference to the sleepy character of its subject, ‘Qui sententia, ut 
majoris sit auctoritatis, Sileno attribuitur’. The same Father has pre- 
served a fragment of Cicero de Consolatione, in which that sentiment is 
rendered in the magnificent language of the Roman forum. The legend 
regarding ‘Silenus and Midas’ bears a family resemblance to the story 
of ‘Solon and Creesus, the burden of each being originally a warning 
against the conceit of Power. 
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In the iater periods of Greek history, when the languor 
manifesting itself in Epicureanism had diffused itself over the 
national mind, this doleful view of Life became largely predo- 
minant. The life of tumult, in which the Homeric hero 
consumed away any morbid reflections’ on the misery of 
mortality, had long passed away, and even the life of energetic 
action, in which the ”Avdpes Μαραθωνομάχαι had won such 
glory, was now closed to the Greek race generally, first by the 
rise of the Macedonian, and then of the Roman political 
supremacy. The Greek mind, debarred from political and 
military life, addicted itself henceforth to speculation in philo- 
sophy, which, in general, became gradually more and more 
unhealthy the farther it was removed from the salutary 
influence of active and energetic Life, and the more Society 
advanced on the road of luxury and refinement.* Hence the 
development of a number of speculative systems, in which 
there was a tendency to dwell on the sorrows inseparable from 
mortal flesh rather than on the self-inflicted miseries of 
ignorance and vice. Among the more famous fruits of this 
garden of Indolence and Ennui, was the public preaching of 
suicide by Hegesias (Cic. Tusc. I. 34), a follower of the 
Cyrenaic School of Aristippus. 

In the period nearly contemporaneous with the diffusion 
of the Gospel, we find a remarkable phenomenon appearing in 
the shape of a number of treatises called by the special name 
of ConsoLaTIONEs,! which are attempts to embody whatever 
of argument or reflection Antiquity had been able to suggest, 
in order to fight the fear of Death. 

The treatise of Cicero under this title is lost, with the 


* The natural tendency of the voluptuary is represented in 
Ecclesiastes IV. 2, 3. It is a fine trait in Homer’s description of Bel- 
lerophon, that it is only after the hero has ceased to be a fighter with 
monsters that he becomes a misanthrope. Hamlet’s meditations on 
suicide arise from weakness of will, combined with a doleful view of 
the perplexities of Life. 


+ The oldest of these treatises seems to have been that of the 
Academic philosopher Crantor, which was once famous (Cic. Tuse. I. 
48), but has perished. Hermann (Gesch. der Plat. Phil. p. 418) con- 
siders the Axiochus, which goes under the name of Plato, as probably 
largely drawn from this treatise of Crantor. 
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exception of a few fragments, but the ‘De Senectute’ and 
‘Tusculan Questions,’ as well as the letters to and from Sery. 
Sulpicius, enable us to understand what the staple and 
texture of it had been. Though, in many respects, wonderful 
efforts to ‘smile through the tears,’ they must be confessed to 
be, at the best, but ‘ dull narcotics numbing pain’. The same 
remark applies even more strongly to the two Π}αραμυθητικοί 
of Plutarch, and the three ‘ Consolationes’ of Seneca,* in 
which the negative view is almost entirely predominant. It 
is interesting to note that the last fruit off the Old Tree of 
Ancient Philosophy was a ‘Consolatio,’ namely, the famous 
treatise bearing the name of Boethius. 





ANCIENT VIEWS OF SUICIDE. 


Ir is of importance to remember the close connection of the 
Crito with the present Dialogue in order to a right apprecia- 
tion of this portion of the Phedo. Socrates, in that dialogue, 
had shown that any attempt to escape from the prison, in 
which the laws of his country had confined him, would be 
unlawful, as involving disobedience to those laws. It is not 
matter of accident that the discourse in this Dialogue opens 


* It is when passing from these exhortations of Seneca to the 
Epistles of his contemporary St. Paul, that one can measure, to some 
extent, the depth of the emotion with which the proclamation of the 
Gospel must have shaken the old Pagan world. Compare the remark- 
able words of Fronto (de Nepote amisso), that these ‘ Consolationes’ 
might afford a pleasant theme for philosophers to descant upon, but 
could not heal a parent’s sorrowing heart. ‘Si maxime esse animas 
immortales constet, erit hoc philosophis disserendi argumentum, non 
parentibus desiderandi remedium,’ 
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with an apparently incidental train of thought, whereby 
Socrates is conducted to a similar conclusion regarding any 
attempt to escape from the prison of his body, which, he 
argues, would be disobedience to a higher law, the will of the 
gods. Thus the civil or political virtue of the Crito becomes 
exalted in the Pheedo to a religious duty. 

The whole doctrine, therefore, of this interesting passage 
(61 C.—62 C.) goes directly and clearly to the condemnation 
of suicide in every circumstance and form, and it may be 
doubted if the unlawfulness of such an act was ever demon- 
strated with more constraining power.* The admiration due 
to this portion of the Phzedo is enhanced by the remembrance 
that Plato was under strong temptation to adopt a position 
which would have led to an entirely different conclusion.+ 
Human life appeared to him so full of miseries and infirmities 
of the flesh, and his anticipation of an ampler field for the 
development of Pure Intellect was so strong, that he was in 


* It is singular, therefore, that we hear of two instances in which 
the perusal of the Phzedo was followed, through a singular perversity, 
by the commission of the act which this portion of it condemns: viz., 
Cleombrotus (see p. 202) and Cato of Utica (cf. Florus IV. 2, 71). 
What may have been the real circumstances attending the death of the 
former, we have no satisfactory means of knowing : the suicide of the 
latter was chargeable, not to the teaching of Plato, but to that of the 
Stoics, to which sect of Philosophy he belonged. Hence the censure of 
Lactantius (III. 18) is false, as well as rash : after borrowing the argu- 
ment of Plato on the subject, he says of Cato, ‘ad summum nefas 
philosophi (Platonis) auctoritate compulsus est’. Much more justly 
Augustine speaks regarding the suicide of Cleombrotus : ‘Quod tamen 
magne potius factum esse quam bene, testis ei potuit Plato ipse, quem 
legerat : qui profecto id precipue potissimumque fecisset, vel etiam 
preecepisset, nisi ea mente, qud immortalitatem anime vidit, nequaquam 
faciendum, quinetiam prohibendum esse judicasset’ (de Ciy. Dei, I. 22). 


+ The passage in Legg. IX. 873 C. has been alleged as inconsistent 
with this doctrine of the Phedo. It is true that Plato there exempts 
certain forms of suicide from punishment: but probably he is only 
showing how, as a legislator, he would deal with a necessary evil under 
the widely different circumstances in which it would occur ; whereas 
in the Phedo he is reasoning @ priori on a principle that should go to 
exclude its occurrence. (The language employed in Pol. III. 406 E. 
and Legg. IX. 854 C.. only show show narrowly Plato escaped the Stoic 
conclusion. ) 
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danger of gliding into the snare into which in after-time, not 
only the Epicureans, but the Stoics fell in their fanaticism, of 
proclaiming the lawfulness and even the meritoriousness of 
suicide. The peculiar eminence of Plato in this regard is 
more distinctly recognisable when it is borne in mind that 
even Cicero,* although mainly professing allegiance to the 
Academy, departed from the Platonic position, and expressed 
himself favourable to the Stoic view, which allowed a man, 
when circumstances seemed to call for it, to anticipate his fate 
(morti jam ipsi adventanti paullum procedere obviam, Tuse. 
Mobos) 

In the healthy and simple freshness of the Homeric 
period, it is natural to expect that a crime such as suicide 
should, as among the early Hebrews,+ be almost unknown. 
In the first agony on hearing of the death of Patroclus, it is 
said that Achilles was with difficulty restrained from doing 
himself violence, but this is given as a proof of the trans- 
cendant violence of his passion. The suicide of Anticlea is 
certainly a post-Homeric story: that of Epicaste or Jocasta, 
in Od. XI. 276, has every appearance of being an interpola- 


* The evidence of Cicero is on this subject vitiated by the influ- 
ence which the Roman patriotic sentiment exerted over him. Compare 
the remarkable fragment of his oration ‘pro Scauro,’ where he indulges 
in a reproach at the Greek nation as not having their annals illustrated 
by deeds of this description, like those of Rome. The sneer in this 
passage is unworthy of the man, who might have at least remembered 
the name of Demosthenes, and is in keeping with the carelessness with 
which (in Tusc. I. 30) he couples together the names of Socrates and 
Cato Uticensis, as if their deaths were precisely parallel and equally 
voluntary. 


+ The Mosaic Law is silent regarding suicide, and probably for 
the same reason as the Solonian legislation (p. 176) was silent regarding 
parricide. It is remarkable that there is no allusion to such an exit 
from misery in the manifold questionings of the Book of Job, and the 
occurrences of the crime in the Jewish annals are both rare and pecu- 
liar. (Abimelech in ‘Judges,’ Saul, Ahithophel, Zimri, Judas ; Ptole- 
meus, in 2 Mac. X. 13, is a Greek.) Among the zealots of the later 
period of Jewish history, it appears that a less salutary view (probably 
from such examples as Razis in 2 Mac. XIV. 42), had diffused itself : 
compare the elaborate argument of Josephus (Bell. Jud. III. 7, 5), 
where he discusses the question of the lawfulness of suicide, and gives 
his verdict in the negative. 
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tion, and even the manner of the death of Ajax* is nowhere 
distinctly indicated by Homer. 

In the Lyric period the traces of its occurrence are found 
gradually increasing; and in the Attic period, it becomes a 
comparatively familiar thing. The earliest instance resting 
on any tolerable basis of historic fact is probably that of the 
daughters of Lycambes, under the scourge of Archilochus. 
Simonides of Amorgus (1. 17) speaks of ἀγχόνη as a resource 
adopted in his time by some persons to whom life was bur- 
densome. The tales, however, of the deaths of Lycurgus, 
Othryades, and Sappho are either fictitious or susceptible of 
other explanations. 

In the period of the Attic drama references to suicide 
become more numerous, insomuch that the tragedians + trans- 
fer the character of their own age to the heroic time, which, 
in this respect, receives the reflection of a darker colouring 
than the Homeric poems warrant us in ascribing to it. In 
the public history of the Dramatic period, the occurrences 
are nevertheless few and unimportant: besides the Spartan 
coward after Thermopyle (Herod. VII. 232), the mad Spartan 
Cleomenes (Herod. VI. 75), and the defeated Spartan Timo- 
erates (Thuc. II. 92), it is doubtful if there is any recorded 
instance of note: the story regarding Themistocles is evidently 
disbelieved by Thucydides (1. 138). 

It is only in the age succeeding the great Attic period, 
when the ancient fibre of the nation was dissolved, that we 
find a new phenomenon appearing in the rise of phases of 


* Regarding the death of Ajax there were traditions different from 
that which Sophocles rendered current (Wunder’s Soph. IT. p. 14). It 
is not improbable that it was on the strength of some of these that the 
honourable mention of Ajax rests in the Apology (41 B.)—The name 
of the Theban Αὐτόφονος (Il. LV. 395) probably connects itself with the 
legend of Menceceus sacrificing himself for Thebes. The custom of 
sacrificing on the funeral pile gave rise to tales of self-sacrifice, which 
bear a distinct resemblance to, but must not be confounded with, 
suicide, such as that of Evadne (cf. 68 A. n.) and Clite (Apoll. Rhod. 
I. 1063). 


+ Especially Euripides, being τραγικώτατος. Cf. Aisch, Agam. 875; 
Soph. Gid. Tyr. 1287 ; Eurip. Hippol. 767. The prevailing sentiment 
is that in Soph. Ajax 635, κρείσσων yap “Ada κεύθων ὁ νοσῶν μάταν, 
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thought, which regarded suicide not only without aversion, 
but even with a certain complacency. The materialistic philo- 
sophy of Democritus is said to have adopted it as a legitimate 
conclusion to life (Lucr. III. 1052): in certain of the schools 
proceeding from Socrates* it was regarded as both a com- 
petent and desirable exit from misery, v7z., in the Cyrenaic or 
section of Aristippus (cf. p. 222) and the Hretriac or section 
of Menedemus;+ and the founders of Stoicism, Zeno and 
Cleanthes, are said to have exemplified personally what they 
taught theoretically. In the actual history of the period, both 
national and domestic, the catalogue of such occurrences must 
be confessed to augment in a similar proportion. ἢ 


* Although Xenophon has given no distinct or direct voice on the 
subject of suicide, and may even be considered as lending some counte- 
nance to it by the pains he has bestowed on the Oriental romance of 
Panthea in the Cyropedia (Cyr. VII. 3. 14—17, also the devotion of 
Artapatas, Anab. I. 8, 29), there is little or no dubiety as to the opinion 
of Plato and Aristotle, who are both at one in this regard. Each 
reaches his conclusion in his own way: while Plato takes his stand 
upon the dependence of Man on a higher power, and therefore pro- 
nounces it impious, Aristotle rests his conclusion on civic and mundane 
considerations, partly on the fact of suicide being not courage, but 
cowardice (Eth. Nic. III. 11, 1, ‘When all the blandishments of life are 
gone, The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on’), partly on the 
fact that it is an injury to the state of which one is a member (Eth. 
Nie. V. 15, 3). The story, therefore, regarding Aristotle, that he threw 
himself into the mysterious current of the Euripus, with the words, ‘If 
I cannot comprehend thee, thou shalt me,’ must be pronounced, on 
internal as well as external grounds—like the story of Empedocles 
plunging into the cauldron of Atna—a mere bravery of fiction.—Com- 
pare the story regarding the death of Zaleucus (told also regarding 
Charondas and Diocles), which is equally untrustworthy. 


+ So Antisthenes is said to have directed one ‘to get sense or a 
halter’ (Plutarch, Mor. 1039 F.). This, however, is possibly hyper- 
bole, like the exhortation by Theognis (175). Compare regarding the 
teaching of Diogenes and Crates, the similar traditions in Diogenes 
Laert. (IV. 3, VI. 86); also in Julian Orat. VI. ad. init. Hence, pro- 
bably, part of the admiration awarded by the Cynic School to Ajax, 
their favourite character among the heroes. 


+ Among the more notable examples are Isocrates, Demosthenes, 
Nicocles, and Cleomenes (Plutarch, Vit. Cleom. ch. 31—37, where Cleo- 
menes first argues against the act, and then forgets his own reasonings). 
Cf. Xen. Hell. VI. 4,7; Arist. Rhet. I. 14,3; Anthol. VII. 493, 517. 
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If we turn from the annals and literature of Greece to 
those of Rome, we discover a state of feeling and of practice 
in this regard reflecting a somewhat lurid light on the history 
of the Imperial people.* Two causes concurred to render 
Roman history more tragic in this respect than that of Greece. 
The first was the greater intensity of the Roman character, 
imposing on itself tasks, and arrogating to itself claims, in the 
pursuit of which fortune was indeed despised, but in the failure 
of which the Nemesis was both swift and tremendous. The 
magnitude of the theatre on which the Roman played his 
part, the grandeur of the issues involved in the various 
struggles, the consequent frequency of portentous crises in 
the national history, conspired to multiply the recurrence of 
tragic times, in which the proud spirit of the Roman, unlike 
the elastic spirit of the more supple Greek, refused to bend, 
and could only break. The second cause, which came to 
reinforce and sanction the tendency already native to the 
national character, was the prevalence, during the most fervid 
and tumultuous period of Roman history, of the Epicurean 
and Stoic Philosophies, both of which, although they had 
their origin in Greece, received their strongest historical im- 
personations from Rome, and although they differed in much, 
agreed in this, that each postulated for man liberty over his 
own life. Hence suicide became fashionable at Rome, as the 
appropriate end, in certain circumstances, of a Roman citizen ; 
and a ‘Roman death’ + came to be another name for suicide. 


* It can scarcely be called injustice to make reference here to the 
greater disregard of human life which we are entitled to prefer as an 
impeachment against Rome as compared with Greece, more especially 
when we remember the bloody shows of the Roman amphitheatre, the 
butcheries of which were never naturalised in Greece. Compare the 
striking protest in Seneca’s seventh Epistle, on his return from the 
amphitheatre : ‘crudelior (redeo) et inhwmanior, quia inter homines 
fui !’—Their national enthusiasm for the not much superior spectacle 
called a ‘Triumph,’ fostered the tendency to concentrate the issues of 
life upon the fortune of an hour, whence came gambling for glory, and 
from gambling madness and death. 


t+ ‘Sanctam Romana vitam sed morte peregit, Dimisitque animam 
nobiliore via,’ Martial I. 78. Compare Shakspere, Ant. and Cleo., Act 
IV. Se. 13, ‘And then, what’s high, what’s noble, Let’s do it after the 
high Roman fashion, And make Death proud to take us’—As the 
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The downfall of the Republic in the bloody fields of Phar- 
salia and Philippi* was accompanied by an outburst of the 
Roman madness, in which it may be said to have reached 
its climax. The contagion extended itself into the Imperial 
period, the political condition of Rome under the early Cesars 
being calculated to irritate rather than appease the malady. 
The pages of Tacitus contain ample testimony both to the 
symptoms and the cause. 

It was natural that the tragic scenes, in which the great 
Republicans signalised their departure from a world not moving 
to their mind, should come to be surrounded with a halo of 
romantic or melodramatic splendour, partly through voluntary 
admiration for their principles, partly through involuntary 
sympathy with a fallen cause. Among these scenes none has 
been invested with greater pomp of colouring than the death 
of Cato of Utica,+ which may be said to have exerted, at the 
close of the Republican period, a fascination exactly similar 
to that of Lucretia at the beginning of the same period.t 
It is only from the influence of such examples that we can 


Romans were reckoned a nation of kings, so the Roman mode of death 
was reckoned peculiarly regal. ‘Regio more, says Livy (XXX. 15), ‘ad 
incerta fortunze venenum erat,’ regarding Masinissa giving the bowl to 
Sophonisba. So the two greatest enemies of Rome, Hannibal and Mith- 
ridates, vied with their august foes in the manner of their death. 


* The examples of Cassius, Titinius, and Brutus at Philippi, seem 
to have left a contagious influence in the memories of the place (Acts 


XVI. 27). 


+ Among these encomiastic praises of Cato is the fantastic epigram 
of Florus (Anthol. Lat. I. 218, Meyer), where one Cato is said to be 
worth three hundred Socrates.—From Virgil (Ain. VIII. 670) the admi- 
ration for Cato passed to modern times, through Dante (Purg. I. 73). 


1 The yoke of the Tarquins was as fruitful in causing this crime 
as the domination of the Czesars. Compare the traditions in Plin. N. 
H. XXXVI. 24, and Serv.. Virg. En. XII. 603, regarding the effects of 
Tarquinian oppression near to the beginning of the Republican period. 
Although it would be unjust to say that the Republican period in its 
earlier course, previous to the introduction of Stoic and Epicurean 
principles, contains so many dark entries as its later (the example of 
Regulus being a striking contrast to that of Cato), yet the peculiar 
attitude of Roman law toward suicide justifies the allegation regarding 
the history of Rome considered as a whole. 
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explain the memorable fact that the grave and venerable juris- 
prudence of the Republic not only expressed no direct aversion 
to suicide, such as we find appearing, more or less, in the 
legislation of the Greek communities,* but even accorded to 
it in certain instances an honourable immunity. Under the 
early Emperors, such persons as became obnoxious, and 
would have been condemned, whether justly or unjustly, as 
criminals, frequently executed sentence on themselves, in order 
to secure what they would have forfeited by any other death 
—hurial to their bodies, and the possession of their property 
to their families.f In process of time, however, it was dis- 
covered that the state was itself thereby frequently a pecuniary 
sufferer, and that, by following the example of Cato, villains 
of the Verres type obtained a posthumous immunity for their 
crimes. On this account these privileges were circumscribed 
by the later Emperors, not that these rulers had become more 
humane, but that they had become more avaricious. What- 
ever provisions of a prohibitive tendency appear in the later 
stages of Roman law, arise from fiscal, not from moral con- 
siderations. ᾧ 


* Penalties, such as exclusion from interment, or the like, were 
common. Cf. Zenob. Prov. VI. 17. AEschines (contr. Ctesiph. 88, 38) 
makes mention of an Athenian law that the hand of the suicide was 
to be buried apart from the body which it had slain. So Plato, in 
Legg. IX. 873 Οἷς legislates for the punishment of suicide arising from 
cowardice. Compare the traditions regarding the polity of Ceos and 
of Massilia, which allowed a man to obtain leave from the magistrate, 
on cause shown, to put himself to death. (Val. Max. 11. 6; ef. Liban. 
Declam. X., XII. ; also More’s Utopia, Book II.) In this respect Greek 
jurisprudence seemed to follow the Aristotelian principle, that a man 
was answerable for all his actions to the state, and that he was not his 
own master-—a very different principle from that of Rome, which might 
have taken for its motto, ‘Dextra mihi Deus’. 


‘Korum qui de se statuebant, humabantur corpora, manebant 
q > ᾽ 
testamenta, pretium festinandi’. Tacit. Ann. VI. 29. 


{ ‘Ausim prestare totum qua patet Jus civile Romanorum, nihil 
aliud coercere quam injuriam aliorum corpori bonis et existimationi 
illatam, nec cuiquam invidie, nedum pene fuisse, se et sua, modo 
alterius injuria absit, profligare, perdere. Neque adeo dubitari vide- 
batur posse quin eo jure licita quoque fuerit naturalis libertas se tpsum 
occidendi, hac una cautione “si citra alterius injuriam fiat”’ Bynker- 
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It would be both instructive and interesting to trace the 
influence of this taint in the later periods of Roman history 
and literature, * but space forbids. Enough however has been 
adduced to show how memorable is the revolution of senti- 
ment in the Roman world, which meets the student of History 
in the first chapters of the work that may be said to ring the 
knell of the Empire of Rome—the ‘Civitas Dei’. There, in 
the face of all his national prejudices, against the fascinations 
of national history, the maxims of prevailing philosophy, the 
seductive strains of national poetry,t and the sanctions of 
the time-honoured Republican jurisprudence, Augustine dares 
to lift his voice against the lawfulness of the ‘Roman Death,’ 
in every phase and form.t (1. 22—6.) The verdict of 
Augustine, founded on considerations derived from the pre- 
cepts and example of Christ, has been sustained by the vast 
consent of modern thinkers, the strain of whose sentiment has 
therefore been, in the main, in harmony with the Socratic. 

Although in modern times, and even in Christian coun- 
tries, the number of its victims has, from various causes, even 
in circumstances of apparent sanity, been lamentably great, 
its apologists have, as compared with those in ancient times, 


shek Observat. Jur. Rom., L. IV. ὁ. 4. Compare Montesquieu (Esprit 
des Lois, 29, 9) and Gibbon (Rom. Emp. ch. 44). 


* Among the chief sources on the subject are Tacit. Hist. IV. 59 ; 
Pig Nat, ti. 7, XXVIII. 2; Plin. Epp. I. 12, 22, Til. -7,.16; 
Senec. Epp. 12. 58, 70, and de Ira, Lib. III. 15. The Stoicism of the 
Greeks (Epictetus and Antoninus) is much less fierce on this matter 
than the Roman Stoicism of Seneca. So Neo-Platonism adhered with 
considerable faithfulness to the Socratic view: ef. Plotin. [X., Ennead 
I.; Porphyr. de Abst. I. 38, 11. 47. 


+ The famous and much-disputed passage in Virgil (En. VI. 434), 
where he speaks of suicides through impatience of ‘poverty and toils, 
forms no exception to the general tenor of Roman poetry, inasmuch as 
those persons are described rather as unfortunate than as morally 
blameable. 


1 It is a striking evidence how deeply the Roman world was 
almost educated to familiarity with suicide, that the toleration, and 
even applause of such an act found its way for a time into the Christian 
Church. Compare St. Ambrose’s eulogy on Pelagia’s drowning herself 
to escape the fate of Lucretia (De Virgin. Lib. III. ad fin.); also 
Augustine’s protest against such canonisations, de Civ. Dei, I. 26, 
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happily been few, and these chiefly rare and solitary specu- 
lative individuals, not, as in ancient times, a great majority, 
consisting of whole successions of thinkers. For this fact 
there is only one cause that can adequately account, and that 
is, the silent influence of the Gospel, which has indirectly but 
powerfully reinforced the philosophical argument against its 
lawfulness. This result will appear the more remarkable, 
when we take into account the vastness of the disturbing 
influence which has been exerted on modern society by the 
fruits of the Scandinavian mythology—the creed of ‘ honour’ 
which has so largely resulted in modern suicide and its sister- 
crime duelling, being the direct descendant cf the Norseman’s 
doctrine, that Walhalla received none but those who died a 
death of violence. The double triumph at once over the spirit 
of Roman pride and Scandinavian ferocity is traceable to the 
clearness with which the Gospel has familiarised the modern 
mind with the belief that the present life is a state of proba- 
tion, in which endurance or patience becomes a primal duty, 
and also to the certainty with which it proclaimed, as the 
necessary and solemn consequent of such a view of life— 
‘after death the Judgment’. It is by this ‘dread of some- 
thing after death’ that Hamlet is represented as feeling him- 
self restrained when otherwise his speculative spirit might have 
led him astray; and, what is still more remarkable, under 
the influence of similar feelings, and without any warranty 
from historic fact, Addison could not allow his Roman hero to 
die without putting into his mouth a mild repentant condem- 
nation of his own fatal act. * 

It was undoubtedly a significant feature of the Eighteenth 
century, that there appear within it several writers and 
thinkers + who, without absolutely postulating the same 


* Budgell’s utterance, ‘What Cato did and Addison approved, 
Cannot be wrong,’ contains a misreading of the mind of Addison almost 
as egregious as that of Cato when he misread the mind of Plato in the 
Phiedo., 

+ Hume, Essay on Suicide (posthumous, suppressed) ; Rousseau, 
Nouy. Heloise, Let. 114; Goethe, Sorrows of Werther. Madame de 
Stael wrote at first in favour of Rousseau’s view in her ‘ De I’Influence 
des Passions,’ but afterwards retracted in her ‘ Reflexions sur le Suicide,’ 
where she distinguishes between the two consummations, Martyrdom 
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amount of bold liberty as the ancient Stoic or Epicurean, lent 
their countenance more or less, at all events theoretically, 
to Suicide; and it is equally significant that the same century 
was distinguished towards its close by an ebullition of the 
‘Roman Madness,’ natural in the age when Plutarch served 
as the text-book for young heroes, and the French Republic 
aped its prototype of Rome. With this exception, the senti- 
ment of modern times,* so far as it has expressed itself in a 
literary or philosophical form, must be considered as forming a 
remarkable contrast to the prevailing spirit of Antiquity. 
This short recension of opinion may perhaps be not inap- 
propriately concluded with the judicious maxim in Terence 
-(Heaut. V. 2, 17), probably derived originally from the Greek 
Menander :— : 
‘Cu. Emori cupio. Cu. Prius, queeso, disce quid sit vivere : 
Ubi scies, si displicebit vita, tum ἰδίου utitor, 
‘Ci. I long to die. Cu. Prythee, first learn the lesson, 
What ’tis to live. When thou hast mastered that, 
If life please then no better, go try death.’ 


and its counterfeit Suicide, the former the fruit of Religion and un- 
worldly feeling, the latter of worldly selfishness and Pride.—The most 
important among the older apologists of suicide, as lawful in certain 
extremities, are Montaigne (Essais IJ. 3) and Dr. Donne in his youthful 
Disputation entitled ‘ Biathanatos’. 


* Compare, among others, Dante, Inferno XI. 43, XIII.; Spenser, 
I. 9, 41; Milton, X. 1012—9, Sams. Ag. 508; also Montesquieu, Espr. 
d. Lois, XIV. 12. In Shakspere’s plays, non-Roman as well as Roman, 
there occur complaints and writhings against the acknowledged canon : 
‘Is wretohedness deprived that benefit, To end itself by death?’ The 
spirit of the poet himself must be regarded as speaking in the second 
thoughts of Glo’ster on the cliff edge (K. Lear IV. 6), ‘I do remember 
now: henceforth 1] bear Affliction till it do cry out itself, “ Enough, 
Enough,” and die’. 
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(PAGE 34) 


PHILOSOPHY A MEDITATION OF DEATH. 


THERE are few, if any, of the Platonic maxims that have 
obtained more currency than this second description or defi- 
nition of Philosophy—that is, a Meditation of Death.* Not 
that it has always been cited as bearing the same sense that 
Plato assigned to it, for moralists and theologians have, at 
various times, and under divers influences, assumed and 
adapted it to their several phases of thought, without always 
“examining what was the interpretation originally attached to 
it by its author. Hence it has been adduced, more or less 
erroneously, sometimes as inculcating a kind of monkish 
meditation simply on the outward aspects of Death and the 
noisomeness of the wormy grave; at other times it has been 
made to figure as a precept of the same import with the 
Scriptural exhortation ‘to know one’s end and the measure 
of one’s days’; and, again, as an analogon to the Christian 
desire after deliverance ‘from the body of this death’. 

The true and Platonic sense of the maxim, although not 
inconsistent with these applications, is yet distinct from all 
these, and is deducible only from the peculiar teachings of 
the Platonic Philosophy regarding the relation of the Soul 
to the Body. That relation was one in which the Soul was 


* The Platonic maxim is rendered ‘commentatio mortis’ in Cie. 
Tuse. 1. 30—1,; Appuleius de Philos. Plat. p. 277, ‘ Philosophia est 
mortis affectus consuetudoque moriendi’. Compare less direct imita- 
tions of the same, in Senec. Consol. ad Mare. ο. 23; Epp. 102; 120, 
15, ‘Numquam magis divinum est (pectus), quam ubi mortalitatem 
suam cogitat’; Id. Ep. 24, 19, ‘Quotidie morimur, quotidie enim de- 
mitur aliqua pars vite’, 
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considered as both superior and subordinate—superior by its 
inherent nature and independent existence, but subordinate 
as being linked to and imprisoned in a fleshy tabernacle, 
which clogged its aspirations and impeded its desires.* The 
aim of the Philosopher, according to Plato, was to become 
‘pure spirit,’ but this was not possible so long as the mortal 
coil still clung to him; and therefore, in longing to become 
‘pure spirit,’ the Philosopher might be said to desire the 
shuffling off of the mortal coil, that the imprisoned spirit 
might go free; and thus his whole life becomes a meditation 
of Death, as the state of Perfect Intellectual Freedom.+ 
Therefore, the notion underlying this maxim is_ nearly 
identical with the allegory in the Phedrus, of the ‘Soul 
recovering her wings,’ 1 and thus the longing to escape from 
the prison-house was with the Platonist no wish for extinc- 
tion, or even contraction of being, for he was persuaded that 
Death was not a Νύξ, but a Εὐφρόνη, and that in departing 
he would not cease to be, but then only truly begin to be.§ 


* The Platonic view of the clogging of the Soul is presented in the 
splendid passage of Virgil, Ain. VI. 730—4.—Compare a prose version 
of the same in Senec. Consol. ad Helv. ¢. 11 ad fin. Cf. Note on 62 B. 


+ Compare the reasoning in 65 B. Xenophon (Cyrop. VIII. 
7, 19--20) uses language, regarding Death as a deliverance of the Soul, 
remarkably akin to the Platonic: ὅταν ἄκρατος καὶ καθαρὸς ὁ νοῦς 
ἐκκριθῇ, τότε καὶ φρονιμώτατον εἰκὸς αὐτὸν εἶναι. The same 


thought is expanded in Pol. X. 611 B.—D. 


Τ The joy of song and the joy of swiftest motion are united in the 
bird, whose endowment of wings has been the one attribute most envied 
among those accorded to a portion of creation and denied to man ; and 
it therefore seems destined to remain in all time the symbol of the 
unattainable by man, at once to chastise his ambition and to excite his 
aspiration. Hence the frequency with which the Soul at death is 
represented winging its flight from the body, as a bird from a broken 
spray: Soph. (Βα. Tyr. 175; Eurip. Hipp. 827; Anthol. VII. 62 (of 
an eagle rising from the tomb of Plato). 

§ ‘The inconceivable rapidity of the operations of Mind,’ says Lord 
Brougham (Nat. Theol. p. 73), ‘is perhaps the most striking feature of 
its diversity from Body, and there is no doubt that the rapidity 
increases in proportion as the interference of the Senses—that is, the 
influence of the Body—is withdrawn.’ This passage is an effective 
modern statement of the principle which is found underlying the 
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In this regard all traces of the mental activity where it was 
independent, or seemed to be independent of the material 
frame, assumed a peculiar interest, and were believed to have 
a peculiar meaning, as foreshadowing the freedom of a future 
state.* 

Kindred with this Platonic conception of the Emancipa- 
tion of the Soul, although distinct from it in recognizing 
other causes of misery than the noxious encumbering of the 
Body, is the modern argument for the belief in a Future 
State derived from the frustration to which, in all its forms, 
the Ideal is subject, and the consequent poverty of the 


Platonic speculations on the effect of Death upon the Soul, and gives 
the key to understand Platonic utterances like the following : Plutarch 
(Mor. 563 F., regarding Death), περιορᾶν πανταχόθεν, ὥσπερ ἑνὸς 
ὄμματος ἀνοιχθείσης τῆς ψυχῆς. Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. 6: 
καθαρώτερον Stopay δύνανται τῶν σωμάτων ἀπηλλαγμέναι ψυχαί, 
κἂν πάθεσιν ἐπισκοτῶνται, διὰ τὸ μηκέτι ἐπιπροσθέσθαι σαρκίον. 
Compare Henry More’s Platonic simile of the ‘Light in the Lan- 
thorn’ :— 


‘Like to a light fast locked in lanthorn dark, 
Whereby by night our wary steps we guide 
In slabby streets, and dirty channels mark, 
Some weaker rays from the black top do glide, 
And flusher streams perhaps through th’ horny side. 
But when we've past the peril of the way, 
Arrived at home and laid that case aside, 
The naked light, how clearly doth it ray, 
And spread its joyful beams as bright as summer’s day. 


Even so the Soul, in this contracted state, 
Confined to these streight instruments of sense, 
More dull and narrowly doth operate ; 
At this hole hears, the sight must ray from thence, 
Here tastes, there smells. But when she’s gone from thence, 
Like naked lainp, she is one shining sphere, 
And round about has perfect cognoscence 
Whate’er in her horizon doth appear ; 
She is one orb of Sense; all Eye, all airy Ear.’ 
(Poen on Pre-existence of the Soul, Stanzas 101—2.) 


* The soul was believed to ‘imp her wings’, even in this life, 
in such peculiar manifestations as the power of vaticination or 
‘clairvoyanee’ accorded in dreaming, and especially before death, in 
the hour when— 


“The Soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks which time hath made.’ 
Compare the Horatian ‘Dum peregre est animus, sine corpore velox,’ 
fo) 3 3 
and consult Aristotle’s remarks in Sext. Empir. p. 311--ὥ ; also, 
Note on 85 B. 
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Soul’s highest conquests compared both with her purposes 
and powers. Under such a consciousness, the poet and the 
philosopher have alike confessed that ‘it is a thing im- 
possible, to frame conceptions equal to the soul’s desires’ ;* 
and History, both national and individual, is one great 
testimony that even those conceptions which men _ have 
framed in blood and tears are at best but truncated aspira- 
tions and broken hopes. In like manner Art, in so far as 
it is ideal, and not simply imitative, has ever been but a 
shadow, which may suggest, but cannot realise, the image 
of what is Eternal struggling out of the indignities of time. 
In this regard the very misery of man, whether the noble 
pain of aspiration unfulfilled, or the anguish of unsatisfied 
desire, is the seal of his greatness: the ennui of the worldling, 
causing pleasure to turn to dust and ashes on his lips, and 
consummating itself in suicide,+ is a signature of immortality 
as deep and strong as the aspiration of the saint submitting 
to a death of martyrdom. ‘So much is left unsaid,’ so 
many dark things are left uninterpreted, and so large a portion 
of man’s noblest desires is left unfulfilled, that it must be 
confessed, that the negation of a future state would draw a 
dark pall over creation, and leave a blot upon the scutcheon 
of the Divine Majesty.{ In this aspect our Msthetic Powers, 


* Compare Wordsworth’s Excursion, Book IV.; also Schiller’s 
hymn, ‘Ideal und Leben,’ and Goethe’s lines in Faust, ‘Zum herr- 
lichsten, was auch der Geist empfangen, Dringt immer fremd und 
fremder Stoff sich an’. Among philosophers, we may take the 
greatest since Plato: Kant declares ‘The remarkable disposition of 
his nature in every man never to be able to be satisfied by means of 
the temporary (as insufficient for the scope of his whole destiny) must 
quite of itself have produced the hope of a Future Life’. (Pref. to 2nd 
Ed. of Kritik.) Also Emerson, ‘What is the universal sense of want 
and ignorance but the fine inuendo by which the great Soul makes 
its enormous claim ?’ 


+ It is worthy of remark that man seems to be the only creature 
that takes to himself the prerogative of the ‘grande sortie,’ the Stoical 
εὔλογος eEayoyn. It is doubtful if the scorpion ‘ringed with fire’ is 
entitled to the name of an ‘insect Cato’; its stinging of itself may be 
simply the result of a convulsive bewildered writhing to reach its enemy. 

£ ‘It would discover us to have very vile and low thoughts of 
God, if we did not judge it altogether unanswerable to his perfections 
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as enabling us to discern the Teleology of the Universe, 
contribute largely to strengthen that hope of Immortality 
without which Creation were dark, and the Cosmos but a 
fragment and a name. Thus the conception of Beauty, 
which it has been given to man to frame, goes hand in hand 
with the conceptions of Goodness and Truth, in postulating 
a future state, and the Austhetical faculty unites with the 
Moral and the Intellectual faculties in strengthening the 
confidence, that there is a scene in store where the Beautiful, 
and Good, and True shall be seen to be alike rays of one 
stainless and Infinite Holiness. 

Of this confidence the Platonic doctrine was able to attain 
and inspire a larger measure than any other ancient system 
of thought, and therefore proved a more effective weapon 
against that fear of Death which more than all other fears 
has kept men subject to bondage.* Other philosophies, such 
as the Stoic or the Epicurean, never, in their meditations, 
got beyond the troubles of the dark journey: that of Plato 
dwelt rather on the pleasures which remained at the journey’s 
end, and to which death was only the necessary passport. 
Hence, while other forms of ancient Philosophy mainly 


to design no farther thing in creating this world, and placing such a 
creature as man in it than only to please himself for a while with such 
a spectacle, and then at last clear the stage, and shut up all again in an 
eternal perpetual Darkness.’ (Howe, Blessedness of the Righteous, ch. 
I.) Compare the melancholy language of Herodotus (VII. 46), 6 Θεός, 
γλυκὺν yevoas τὸν αἰῶνα, POovepos ἐν αὐτῷ εὑρίσκεται ἐών ; also the 
conclusion arrived at in Sophocles (Trach. 1272), to the effect that it 
was strange that the gods should deal hardly with the best, with those 
who, if there is to be no recompense for virtue, have, for the sake of 
virtue, made themselves ‘of all men the most miserable’. Τὰ μὲν οὖν 
μέλλοντ᾽ οὐδεὶς ἐφορᾷ, Ta δὲ viv ἑστῶτ᾽, οἰκτρὰ μὲν ἡμῖν, Αἰσ χρὰ δ᾽ 
ἐκείνοις (1.6., θεοῖς). 

* Very beautiful is the light thrown on this feeling by the story 
of the greatest of the Greek heroes. The crowning legend of Greek 
mythology is that in which the ‘ Labours’ of Hercules are consummated 
by an invasion of Hades, as if there was a faint consciousness that 
the last enemy to be destroyed was Death. Hence the climax in the 
Virgilian lines (Georg. II. 490), ‘Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere 
causas, Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatwn Subjecit pedibus, 
strepitumque Acherontis avari’. 
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addressed themselves to seek anodynes for the pain of Dying, 
Platonism sought to cast a ray of light beyond the cloud of 
Death, long before the time when that cloud was made to 
‘turn out its silver lining on the Night’. In this point of 
view Platonism must be regarded as standing alone in its 
affinity to the Gospel ; for it, too, strove after the faith that 
looks through death, and, in aim if not in effect, sought to 
teach men how to conceive new hope even from advancing 
infirmities and decay. 

Among the more felicitous forms in which this Platonic 
maxim has been found capable of being transferred to 
Christian thought, none is more remarkable than that in 
the spiritual Howe,* where, with singularly clear insight 
into the meaning of the Platonic maxim, he uses these 
words: ‘The degenerous torpid condition of a soul lost in 
flesh, and inwrapt in stupefying clay, hath been deeply 
resented by many heathens. . . . . To the same purpose 
Plato often speaks of the winged state of the good soul 
(πτέρωμα in Phedro) when apart from the body, carried in 
its triumphant flying chariot (of which he gives a large 
description, somewhat resembling Solomon’s rapturous me- 
taphor, “ Before I was aware, my soul made me as the 
chariots of Amminadib,” Cant. VI. 12), but being in the 


* Howe’s Blessedness of the Righteous, ch. X. Compare, at dif- 
ferent periods of Christian literature, Prudentius Preef. Cathem. 14—15 ; 
also Latimer (Serm. Χ111.), ‘The life of a Christian man is nothing but 
a readiness to die and a remembrance of Death’. Sutton (‘Learn to 
Die, anno 1634), ‘The philosophers, who saw no further than the 
clouds of human reason, perceiving the declining course of human 
nature, could say, “The life of wise men, what should it else be but 
a continual meditation of Death?” But the Apostle telleth us in 
effect, the life of a Christian, what should it else be but a meditation 
withal of a better life after death-? and therefore saith, “Set your affec- 
tions on heavenly things, not on things on the earth”’ This last may 
be said to be an anticipation of Spinoza’s maxim (Ethica, Prop. 67), 
‘Homo liber de nulla re minus quam de morte cogitat, et ejus sapientia 
non mortis sed vite meditatio est, which maxim, although apparently 
a contradiction of the Platonic, is in reality identical with it when 
rightly interpreted: the true antitheton of each being the Buddhist 
meditation of ‘Nirwana,’ or absolute annihilation. Compare Shak- 
spere’s Platonic Sonnet (146). 
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body, it is with it as with a bird that has lost its wings, it 
falls a sluggish weight to the earth, which indeed is the state 
even of the best within this tabernacle.’ 
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ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE SENSES. 


Ir the earliest expression in which philosophical Idealism is 
represented with tolerable clearness, is the maxim of the 
Syracusan Epicharmus,* which is quoted and adopted in the 
passage in the text, it is certain that the fullest and weightiest 
expression ever given, in ancient times, to its principles, is 
that which is to be found developed in Plato. As the chief 
of the ancient Idealists,¢ he pronounced the Senses to be 
merely instruments, not judges, but reporters, and that, in 
the discovery of Truth, they have simply a suggestive, not 
an originating power. The close connection between the 
Senses and the prison-house of the body contributed to 


* The line of Epicharmus (Νοῦς ὁρᾷ x. τ. X.) is referred to by 
Maximus Tyr. (Dis. XVII. 10) as the αἴνιγμα Supaxdovwov.—The allegori- 
cal interpreters of Homer found Idealism long before Epicharmus in 
the confession of the poet that Truth was the possession, not of the 
singer, but of the Muse; and that the strains of the poet were faint 
echoes of the Reality (Il. II. 486, ἡμεῖς δὲ κλέος οἷον ἀκούομεν οὐδέ τι 
topens: (eh 1]. We 127); 

+ Cicero (Acad. II. 46) places together Epicurus and Plato as the 
types of ancient Sensationalism and Idealism. ‘ Epicurus omne judicium 
in sensibus et in rerum notitiis et in voluptate constituit. Plato autem 
omne judicium veritatis veritatemque ipsam, abductam ab opinionibus et 
a sensibus, cogitationis ipsius et mentis esse statuit,’ 
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lower their importance philosophically still farther in the 
Platonic view, and the result has been that, under the 
influence more particularly of the Heraclitean doctrine that 
all phenomena are in a perpetual flux, Plato has occasionally 
expressed himself in a way that has been understood as 
removing the notion of matter to a vast distance, or even 
banishing the world of sense into the limbo of nonentity. 
Yet the conclusion would be rash which would represent 
him as considering the Senses as positively fallacious: all 
that we are entitled to infer from a conjoint view of what 
he has delivered bearing on this point, is simply that he 
considered the Senses as affording an inferior kind of infor- 
mation, not worthy of being compared with the knowledge 
revealed by the contemplation of the Eternal Ideas, which 
was the proper office of the Mind.* These Ideas the Senses 
are represented, not indeed as imparting, but as suggesting, 
and, thus, the important function of eliciting those primary 
principles of knowledge by means of Reminiscenceft is assigned 
to the Senses under the regulative} and judicial faculty of the 


Reason. 


* Olympiodorus (p. 80), referring to the two extremes of opinion 
regarding the Senses—that of the Idealists, Parmenides, Empedocles, 
and Anaxagoras on the one hand, and on the other that of the Sensa- 
tionalists, Protagoras and Epicurus—says of Plato, ‘that he seems to 
side with both parties, the reason being that he lays down several 
grades of Truth’: ἀμφότερα δοκεῖ λέγειν - αἴτιον δὲ ὅτι πολλοὺς εἶναι 
τίθεται βαθμοὺς τῆς adnOeias.—Hence, in the Timeeus (47 A.), the rise 
of Philosophy itself is traced up to the visual perception of the heavenly 
bodies: in the First Alcibiades (132 D.) Socrates assigns a high 
dignity to the function of the Eye, and says that he cannot find any 
adequate emblem (παράδειγμα) to represent the intuition of the mind 
but, only vision, with which passage compare Pheedr. 250 D., Pol. VI. 
507 C. The sense of sight thus receives especial honour in the Platonic 
system, the important term ἃ τς being an additional evidence of the 
same. 


wir Compare the statement in Phedo 75 E., also Oly mpiodorus (p. 
22), λέξομεν τὴν αἴσθησιν ἀρχήν (τῆς ἐπιστήμη) οὐχ ὡς ποιητικήν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὡς ἐρεθίζουσαν τὴν ἡμετέραν ψυχὴν εἰς ἀνάμνησιν τῶν καθόλου, 
καὶ τὰ ἀγγέλου καὶ κήρυκος ποιοῦσαν. 

1 Cf. Pol. X. 602 C., where a correcting offiee in the case of optical 
and other deceptions, is ἀπθτε to the Reason: 
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The importance of claiming for the Mind itself the posses- 
sion of other and higher knowledge than the Senses could 
furnish, commended itself also to Socrates. Although de- 
veloped with less power of analysis and metaphysical acumen, 
the same principle appears also in the Memorabilia (IY. 3, 14), 
where Socrates is introduced as arguing against the error of 
regarding the Senses as the sole source of Knowledge. For, 
he observes, if Knowledge were to be predicated simply of 
what is presented to us through the Senses—such, for example, 
as sight—we could not on that basis attain philosophically to 
a knowledge of such truths as ‘the existence of the motion in 
the air called Wind, much less of the existence of the human 
Soul and of God’.* 

Among the many illustrations in modern thought of the 
principle of Epicharmus, perhaps the most important is the 
train of reasoning adopted by Butler in the first chapter of his 
Analogy, where the instrumental character of the Senses is 
largely brought out, and the conclusion is reached that ‘we 
see with our eyes in the same sense as we see with glasses 
in optical experiments’. That there is a power behind the 
material framework of the human eye, of which any science 
dealing simply with the external must fail to render any satis- 
factory account,t but which, itself invisible, is yet ‘the master 


* Probably the best comment on this passage of Xenophon is the 
light thrown upon it by an important chapter in the history of Modern 
Philosophy. The system of Locke, which referred all knowledge ulti- 
mately to Sensation, was found, when consistently developed, to bear 
fruits after the kind discerned and described by Socrates. By rendering 
man a recipient solely from without, it had the effect of destroying 
human liberty and therefore responsibility ; morals became reduced to 
a mere choice of external chances, mind to a relation, or at best an 
organisation to which immortality need not apply, and Deity to a 
synonym with Nature, and therefore a superfluity in the world. Com- 
pare Morell’s Modern Philosophy, I. 99—148 ; 483—50. 

+ Compare the observations on this subject by Coleridge, Aids to 
Reflection, I. p. 325—6 ; also Sir Humphrey Davy (Works, Vol. IX. p. 
335), ‘That which touches will not be felt, that which sees will not be 
visible, that which commands sensations will not be their subject; it 
is vain to seek the living among the dead’.—The question of the schools 
of the present day as to Man’s place in creation assumes, in this point 
of view, considerable interest, for the more nearly Man is brought into 
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light of all our seeing,’ is a truth which lies at the root of all 
just Philosophy ; but it may be doubted whether, with all the 
lights of our modern times, we can afford to dispense with 
the powerful expression which has been given to it by the 
prince of, ancient Philosophers. 
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ON THE PLATONIC DOCTRINE OF ‘IDEAS’. 


ALTHOUGH we haye the express authority of Aristotle (Metaph. 
XII. 4, 5) for the assertion, that the ἰδέαν of Plato was not 
a part of the Socratic teaching, but an advance upon it, it 
is no less true that the doctrine was already contained in 
embryo in the Socratic method of dialectic imvestigation.* 
The whole Socratic movement involved the distinction between 
the objective and the subjective sides of Thought, between 


the same category, anatomically, with the brute creation, the more 
constraining becomes the necessity for a supersensuous cause to account 
for the indubitably distinctive psychical phenomena. The senses of 
the higher Mammalia are the same in number with those of Man, and 
in many cases seemingly superior in power: but where are the results 
in the lower creation answering to the presumed identity of organi- 
sation? ‘To Man, and to Man’s noblest comrade the Dog, what a 
different pair of worlds!’ Compare on this subject the remarks by the 
English Editor of Saisset’s Modern Pantheism, I. p. 34. 

* Compare κατὰ γένη in Xen. Mem. IV. 5, 11, as a characteristic 
part of the Socratic method, and the statement of Aristotle (Metaph. I. 
6, 2) that the doctrine of Ideas was dialectic in its origin. Moreover, 
the Socratic process of Education was but a step removed from the 
Platonic principle ; the μαιευτική or ‘midwife-craft’ proceeded on the 
supposition that knowledge must unfold itself from within, like the 
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the formal and the material elements of Knowledge. In 
particular the service which Socrates performed to Logic in 
the matter of Definitions (cf. 115 E., n.), whereby general 
terms were for the first time philosophically treated so that 
their meaning should, in every combination and under all 
the phases and turns of dialectic discussion, remain fixed 
and valid, without either enlargement or diminution, was a 
necessary antecedent to the development of the Platonic 
principle of the Unchangeable Idea. To understand aright 
the external occasion or historical exigency, under the pressure 
of which Plato developed from that Socratic source this 
important doctrine of his Philosophy, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the position in which the problem of ontology 
descended to his hands. Two opposite movements had taken 
place in this domain of Metaphysics; on the one hand 
Heraclitus, proceeding on the observation of the phenomena 
of change, and therefore on an a posteriori principle, under- 
mined the reality of existence by his doctrine of a Perpetual 
Flux, while the metaphysical school of the Eleatics, proceeding 
on the a priori method, condensed all existence into a meta- 
physical Unity, by them denominated the Absolute One. 
The former destroyed the possibility of science, making 
knowledge consist in a mere registration of kaleidoscopic 
phenomena: the latter deprived science of its materials, 
reducing philosophy to a dialectic problem. Under the 
manipulation of the Heraclitus, the world appeared to 
transform itself to a turbid unresting sea; under that of 
the Eleatics, it ‘assumed the likeness of a monotonous 
although sublime Sahara; and Plato, in seeking for a home 
to Philosophy where she might build and inhabit, had to 
find a basis of being that would comprehend both these 
domains. His object was therefore to find a middle point 
to unite together the πολλά of Heraclitus with the ὃν of 
the Eleatics: in other words to find a method whereby 
he might bridge over the gulf between the multiform Phen- 


germ in the bosom of the flower, for Abstraction, to use modern 
language, does not create but simply liberates, that which exists in 
embryo before. _Aristocles (in Euseb. Praep. Ev. XI. 3) goes so far as to 
attribute the fully-developed doctrine of Ideas to Socrates. 
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menal and the unchangeable One, between the particular 
and the general, between things and Thought. This great 
antithesis he sought to reconcile by his doctrine of ’Idéav or 
‘Forms,’* which he regarded as constituting a world of a 
priori Reality, of which the world of a posteriori Appearance 
was but the multiform shadow. These Ideas or Individual 
Forms include everything which lies at the basis of the 
changeful Phenomenal, are the unchanging elements of being, 
and the only proper object and foundation of Knowledge 
(ἐπιστήμη). Hence are included among the Platonic ’Idéaz, 
not only the mathematical and logical conceptions, such as 
those of a Triangle or a Circle, a Whole or a Part, but the 
ground-principles of moral action, as the Good and the 
Beautiful, and the types of objects in Nature, whether 
genus or species, such as Animal or Man, Oak or Tree, and 
even of objects in Art, such as Chair or Table:+ These 
conceptions Plato regarded as not the fruit of mere Sensation, 
inasmuch as they are not dependent on our own will, being 
unalterable and common to all minds alike, when once 
comprehended and realised. 

The most characteristic article ef Platonic creed regarding 
them was that these forms are not the residuum. after the 
process of abstraction: on the contrary, they are pre-existing 
in the mind, which has come into the world capable of 
seeing the image of external things reflecting back its own 
native Forms of thought; the observation of this reflection 


* The word ida properly denoted ‘ appearance,’ but underwent a 
similar change to that of the Latin species, so as to indicate that which 
lies at the basis of appearance. It retains, however, occasionally its 
primary sense, even in Plato, as τὴν ἰδέαν τῆς γῆς in Pheedo 108 D.: ef. 
109 B. In older language, such as that of Theognis (1. 128), it used to 
signify mere appearance, and was therefore the reverse of what Plato 
transferred it to signify : πολλάκι yap γνώμην ἐξαπατῶσ᾽ ἰδέαι. 

+ One of Aristotle’s objections to this part of his master’s teaching 
was founded on this multiplication, as he considered it, of Factors in 
the Problem of Being. He alleged that the difficulty was doubled, and 
that it was the same as if in a difficult calculation one were to increase 
the numbers, in order to simplify the calculation. Metaph I. 9, 1. 
Other passages in which he contends against it, sometimes with a tinge 
of acrimony, are: Metaph. XII. 5, 4; Anal. Post. I. 22,4; de Gener. 
et Corr. II. 9,5 ; Eth. Nic. I. 4, 1. 
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constitutes cognition, and without this internal answering 
‘Idea’ there would, according to Plato, be no cognition. The 
mind becomes conscious of these internal ἰδέαν. through the 
awakening effect of experience, but they-are not derived from 
experience, which is their occasion, not their cause. The 
process whereby they are elicited out of dormancy is called by 
Plato that of ‘ Reminiscence’ or ἀνάμνησις. 

Lastly, as the most important article regarding these Ideas, 
although these ¢6éae or Forms are thus called into representa- 
tation in the human mind,* the perfect contemplation of them 
is not possible in the present world. This is reserved for 
another scene when the ἰδέαι shall be known as they exist in 
the depths of the Divine Mind, where they constitute the 
Exemplars or Archetypes according to which the world has 
been framed.t+ 

One important practical end which Plato had in view was 
the forging of a weapon that should effectually discomfit what 
is usually known as the Sophistic tendency, which regarded 
λόγοι, or the reasons and grounds of Things, as nothing more 
than the term seemed to imply, v7z., words or counters, which 
were indeed convenient, but had no other than a conventional 
existence. Plato, however, wisely asserted and vindicated an 
element in the possession of the mind antecedent to mere 
logical terms, which, he contended, signified more than simple 
generalisations and represented an actual objective reality in- 
dependent of the mind although subjectively apprehended, 


* According to the Platonic view, the mind of a child is more 
than Locke’s tabula rasa or ‘sheet of white paper,’ or than Aristotle’s 
γραμματεῖον ᾧ μηθὲν ὑπάρχει (de Anim. III. 4, 12): it is a closed book 
of hieroglyphics, to be opened by experience, as the flower develops its 
own proper and predestinate features under the influence of the 
external, 


+ An analogon in Theology, which may serve to convey a con- 
ception of the grandeur of the office assigned by Plato to the Divine 
Ideas, appears in the Divine Decrees of Calvinism. While Calvinism 
finds the basis of Order in the Divine Decrees of the Eternal Purpose, 
Platonism seeks to build the same in the Divine Ideas of the Eternal 
Reason. (see article on Plato by Prof. Blackie in North Brit. Review 
1861). Compare also in the realm of science Bacon’s dictum : ‘Quod 
in natura naturata Lez, in natura naturante Idea dicitur’. 
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whereas the so-called Sophistic mode, by denying objectivity 
to these subjective principles, contented itself simply with the 
λόγοι on the lip, without inquiring how far these answered to 
the λόγοι in the mind, and thus could never attain to the firm 
ground of ἐπιστήμη or Knowledge, but remained in the sea of 
δόξα or mere Impression, where one view was to be preferred 
to another only by the greater speciousness which it presented 
for the moment. 

With regard to the permanent value of this part of the 
Platonic teaching, different opinions have been, and probably 
will continue to be entertained. While it possesses certain 
great and weighty merits, it is unfortunately in its original 
form, at all events, encumbered with equally grave defects, 
which have largely militated against its general reception, and 
- caused it to be regarded too often in the light of a poetical 
ornament rather than a vital portion of his Philosophy. 
Among these defects may be specified as the chief, the 
semi-poetic machinery of Reminiscence, which he employed 
to elucidate his principle, and its consequent connection with 
the startling hypothesis of the Pre-existence of the Soul, which 
was believed to be its necessary concomitant. On the other 
hand, it is no less certain that it was philosophically correct 
in postulating to the mind the inherent possession of necessary 
Forms, without which experience could only passively observe, 
and could neither actively compare, digest, nor understand. 
In this point of view it would be difficult to imagine a stronger 
testimony to the wisdom of the Platonic principle than is 
found presented in the ultimate fortunes of that antagonist 
philosophy, which more than any other was supposed to have 
refuted this theory of innate or, as Plato in his etherial 
eagerness denominated them, pre-natal ideas. The system of 
Locke, by deducing all Knowledge ultimately from Sensation, 
produced, as is well known, disastrous issues both in morals 
and philosophy, and it is a historical fact that the laborious 
industry of what is called the Scottish school, was devoted to 
an attempt to heal this πρῶτον Ψεῦδος in a few of its more 
fatal consequences.* It was reserved for Immanuel Kant to do 


* As a modern statement of the Platonic principle, the most 
remarkable is the trenchant criticism of Leibnitz (V. 483) on the 
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the work which that school only attempted, that of reconquer- 
ing the positions which Locke had either surrendered or 
endangered, and the philosopher of Konigsberg occupies a 
place in the history of Modern Thought analogous to that 
filled by Plato in the history of Ancient Thought.* 

Divested of its connection with any hypothesis of Pre-ex- 
istence, the principle underlying the Platonic doctrine of Ideas 
has thus received a virtual revival, in respect at least of the 
primary and necessary intuitions, such as those which form 
the axioms of mathematical and logical science. The univer- 
sality and necessary validity of these cognitions the highest 
amount of induction is impotent to establish: they must be 
regarded as ‘there sitting where experience cannot soar’— 
resting on that self-witnessing basis on which they are placed 
antecedently by the constitution of the human mind. But, 
while the recognition of this truth is certainly the most 
important element in the Platonic doctrine, there is a point of 
view in which, in a certain sense, that doctrine is true even in 
the case of those secondary notions which the Scottish school 
concedes to be derived from Experience, although not postu- 
lating them as necessary in the sense that their negation 
would involve a contradiction or an abnegation of Reason. 
If it is admitted that the world has proceeded, not from blind 


philosophy of Locke: ‘In Lockio sunt quedam particularia non male 
exposita, sed in summa longe -aberravit a janua, nec naturam Mentis 
Veritatisque intellexit. Si discrimen inter veritates necessarias seu 
demonstratione perceptas, et eas quae nobis sola inductione utcumque 
innotescunt, satis considerasset, animadvertisset necessarias non posse 
comprobari nisi ex principiis menti insitis, quum sensus quidem doceant 
quid fiat sed non quid necessario fiat. Idem non satis animadvertit ideas 
entis, substantic, unius et ejusdem, veri, boni, aliasque multas menti nostree 
ideo innatas esse, quia ipsa innata est sibi, et in se ipsa hee omnia 
deprehendit. Nempe, “nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in 
sensu,” NISI IPSE INTELLECTUS. Multa alia in Lockium animadverti 
possent, quum etiam immaterialem anime naturam per cuniculos 
subruat.’ Compare the lucid statements of Morell, Hist. of Philos. 
I. 103 and passim. 


* Compare Prof. Mayor’s excellent note in Cic. de Nat. Ὁ. p. 
XXV., where he affirms that ‘The common-sense Philosophy of the 
Scotch and the a priori judgment of Kant are other forms of the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas’, 
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chance, but from an Infinite Intelligence, it will not be denied 
that the types of external objects in Nature, and the forms of 
conceptions in Thought, have had an antecedent existence in 
the designs of that Intelligence.* The vast Typology, there- 
fore, which modern Science has done so much to reveal as 
pervading the departments of Nature, running through stone, 
and leaf, and bone, with marvellous unity in the midst of 
inexhaustible variety, is none other than the reflection of 
those Primal Designs, and therefore all true knowledge, in so 
far as it is independent ἐπιστήμη, not vague individual δόξα, 
is what it is only by faithful reading of this Typology. But 
how can this Typology be read unless there is conceded the 
indefeasible validity of those primary intuitions, which are as 
the Alphabet for syllabling the interpretation of the world, 
and enabling the intrepreter to enter, however distantly, into 
the counsels of Him whose purposes he has the high function 
of interpreting? Man can know only in so far as he carries 
in the furniture of the Soul an intellectual Form which he 
finds to answer to and whereby he can expound to himself the 
objective impress left by the creative Intellect. In this sense 
it is certain that all true and perfect Ideas, whether from the 
world of Thought or the world of Nature, are innate, for, since 
Man was made in the image of God, he was thereby made 
capable of reading the signatures of that Image, which signa- 
tures are none other than the Ideas of the Divine Mind. Thus 
what Scripture affirms of the spiritual perceptions, it may be 
said that Plato would have accepted as true regarding the intel- 
lectual, ‘that it is in the Divine Light that Man sees Light.’+ 


* The antecedency of a Reason to the Facts in which it is exempli- 
fied, may be said to be the key to the Platonic Doctrine generally.—As 
an illustration from modern science of an archetype pre-existing in the 
Platonic sense, may be instanced Professor Owen’s unconsciously Platonic 
doctrine: ‘The recognition of an ideal exemplar for the vertebrated 
animals, proves that the knowledge of such a being as Man existed 
before Man appeared ; for the Divine mind which planned the 
archetype also foreknew all its modifications. The archetypal idea 
was manifested long prior to the existence of those animal species 
that actually exemplify it.’ An admirable exposition of Plato’s Ideal 
Realism is to be found in Dyer’s article on this subject, in Philol. 
Society’s Proceedings (vol. III. p. 139). 

+ Compare Augustine’s fine remark on Plato and his school (C. 1), 
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ON THE PLATONIC VIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF MAN. 


AccorDINnG to Plato (Pol. IV. 439 D.), the constitution of Man 
in this life was framed by the union of Three Elements in 
certain fixed relations—Reason (λόγος), Spirit, (in the sense of 
Courage, θυμός), and Appetite (ἐπιθυμία). To these Elements 
he assigned separate domains in the human body: Reason he 
placed in the head, as the governing Estate in the Acropolis or 
citadel ; Spirit, or as it is called by Cicero (Tusce. I. 10) Anger 
(Ira), he placed in the breast, which was the region of the 
Emotional, and from which also proceeded the arms, the great 
instruments of Defence and Action ; and Appetite he supposed 
to have its seat in the lower portion of the body, the region of 
the abdomen. The localisation* of each estate was to the 
mind of Plato symbolical of its relative dignity. 

Each of these Elements, when rightly exercised in its true 
relation to the whole constitution, performed a function, the 
discharge of which constituted a Virtue appropriate to that 
Element. From the right exercise of Reason was developed 
the lofty Virtue of Intellectuality (φρόνησις) ; the right exercise 
of Spirit produced the Virtue of Manliness or Bravery (avépia) ; 
while the right exercise of Appetite, which was to be held in 
subjection, gave birth to the consequently negative Virtue of 
Temperance (σωφροσύνη). In addition to these three Virtues, 


VIII. 7 fin.): ‘Zumen autem mentium esse dixerunt ad discenda 
omnia, ewndem ipsum Dewm a quo facta sunt omnia’. 

* Compare the quaintly Platonic sketch of the geography of Man’s 
frame in Philo Jud. (p. 63 A.). 
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appropriate severally to the three Estates, there was a fourth 
Virtue, believed to result from the conjoint right action of the 
Whole, when each of the parts fulfilled its proper function 
(οἰκειοπιρωγία). This comprehensive Virtue he denominated 
Justice (δικαιοσύνη), which was ‘the very girdle and Equator 
of the Microcosm Man’. The introduction of Disorder into 
their several relations was followed by derangements and 
mutual aggression (πολυπραγμοσύνη), and resulted in Four 
corresponding Vices. 

The consistency with which Plato carried out this principle 
of Triplicity* into all his speculations, political as well as 
philosophical, impelled him to draw a series of the boldest and 
most striking generalisations in the whole history of Philoso- 
phy. His ideal Polity, or model of the perfect commonwealth, 
is simply the expanded pattern of the perfect Man; and the 
same principles by which he supposes Virtue to be developed 
in the Microcosm of the Individual, are brought into play for 
determining what is the right balance of relations in the 
Macrocosm of the State. 

In the ideal Polity, those members in whom the Virtue of 
Intellectuality (φρόνησις) is developed, and the Reason (λόγος) 
rightly and fully exercised, have assigned to them the function 
of Governors or Conservators (φύλακες), constitute the gold of 


* The Platonic doctrine of a triplicity in Man’s nature culminat- 
ing in intellectuality finds an analogon, in certain respects, in the 
Christian triad spoken of by St. Paul, ‘body, soul, and spirit’ (1 Thess. 
V. 23) culminating in spirituality. Compare the able and learned 
exposition of this part of Christian Psychology in Ellicott’s Destiny 
of the Creature (Serm. V.).—In modern mental Philosophy a closer 
parallel to it is found in the usual distribution into three Faculties : 
Intellect, Will, and the Emotional Powers, or the Faculties of Cognition, 
Conation, and Feeling. It is important, however, to remember that 
as it was only the λόγος or νοῦς that was supposed by Plato to 
constitute the true Man, so it was only of this Intellective part of his 
nature that he predicated immortality (cf. Tim. 69 C.). (Compare 
Aristotle’s distinction between active and passive Intellect (De Anim. 
IIL. 5, 3): τοῦτο (7.¢., ἀπαθὴς νοῦς) μόνον ἀθάνατον, 6 δὲ παθητικὸς 
νοῦς φθαρτός.) In Olympiodorus (p. 98) will be found a curious 
recension of opinions among the followers of Plato, as to the controversy 
how far down in the scale of human faculties immortality could be 
supposed to extend. 
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the constitution (χρυσός, Pol. III. 415 A.), and are supposed to 
have as their characteristic the love of Wisdom (φιλόσοφοι). 

Those members who have attained to the second Virtue of 
Bravery (ἀνδρία) by the right exercise of Spirit (θυμός) or 
Courage, have assigned to them the function of Warriors 
(στρατιῶται), constitute the silver of the constitution, and are 
supposed to have as their characteristic the love of Honour 
(φιλότιμοι). 

Those members who have not attained to either of the two 
loftier Virtues, but who exercise the element of Appetite 
(ἐπιθυμία) in various ways, have assigned to them the 
function of the Industrial or Productive class (βάναυσοι), 
constitute the copper and iron of the constitution, and are 
supposed to have as their characteristic the love of Profit and 
Pleasure (φιλοχρήματοι and φιλήδονοι).ἢ 

The relation of these three political sections was otherwise 
expressed by what was in his hands a highly characteristic 
zoological simile (Pol. IX. 588 C.). The lowest class was 
compared, from their numbers and impulsiveness, to a many- 
headed monster (θηρίον πολυκέφαλον) ; the second, as distin- 
guished by courage, was likened to a lion (λέων) ; the highest 
class was supposed to occupy a place in the constitution like 
that occupied by Man (ἄνθρωπος) among the lower creation. 

This principle of triplicity Plato employed as a basis on 
which to lay down a classification of Nations (Pol. IV. 435 E.). 
The type of the simply, and it might be the sordidly, industrial 
race he found in the agricultural nation of the Egyptians, and 
the commercial nation of the Phoenicians; that of the 
warrior-race} (στρατιῶται), distinguished by vehemence and 


* Olympiodorus (in Pheed. p. 19), condenses it thus: πρὸς μὲν τὸν 
λόγον ἀφορῶν, τάττει τοὺς φύλακας πρὸς δὲ τὸν θυμὸν τοὺς oT pa- 
τιώτας, κατά δὲ τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν τοὺς Oyras.—Compare the Brah- 
minical doctrine of the three superior Castes originating from the 
different parts of the body of Brahma: viz., Brahmins from the mouth, 
Warriors from the arms, Merchants and Agriculturists from the thighs 
- of Brahma.—Compare Strabo’s account of the castes in Egypt (XVIL. p. 
1135). In the Timzeus (24 A.) these castes are—1° ἱερεῖς, 2° μάχιμοι, 3° 
δημιουργοί, under which last are included νομεῖς, θηρευταί, and γεωργοί. 

+ If the future of the Romans had been known to Plato, it is 
probable that they would have been taken as the type of this class: but- 
they were as yet beneath his horizon. 
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eruptive impetuosity, he found in the Scythians or Thracians 
(cf. remark of Galen quoted on p. 116); the type of the 
philosophic race (φιλόσοφοι or φιλομαθεῖς) he finds only in 
his own countrymen the Greeks (cf. 78 A., note). 

The following attempt at presenting a Tabular View of 
the leading results will show with what consistency Plato 
drew the lines of his vast generalisations. 
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* The importance attached to λόγος and its virtue φρόνησις induced 
Plato occasionally to represent the two remaining elements as the 
non-rational (τὸ ἄλογον), thereby changing the triad of elements into a 
duad. Hence, in Phedo 68 B., those under the influence of the τὸ 
ἄλογον are grouped in one class as φιλοσώματοι, opposed to those under 
the influence of the λόγος or φιλόσοφοι. 
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(PAGE 41) 


ON THE PLATONIC DIVISION OF THE VIRTUES. 


THE ancient division of Virtue into four leading forms, known 
in modern times as the ‘Cardinal* Virtues,’ was probably of 
Pythagorean origin. Among the earliest traces of such a 
division is that which we find in the Pythagorean Pindar 
(Nem. III. 76), who speaks of ‘Virtues Four’ in such a 
connection as to indicate their correspondence with the four 
ages or marked seasons of the life of Man. In this case they 
may be supposed to have been successively evolved in the life 
of the individual in the following order :— 


Virtue of Youth + (παῖς). SELF-CoNnTROL or TEMPERANCE (Σωφροσύνη). 


Virtue of Early Manhood (ἀνήρ) BravERY (Avépia)- 
Virtue of Mature Manhood (παλαίτερος). JUSTICE (Δικαιοσύνη): 
Virtue of Old Age (ὁ μακρὸς αἰών)" PRUDENCE (®povnots). 


Whatever may have been the historical origin of this classifi- 
cation, it is certain that its scientific development is due to 
Plato, who gave it a firm foundation in the history of Thought, { 


* The phrase ‘cardinal virtues’ is believed to be met with first in 
St. Ambrose (Lib. V. in Lucam) ; ef. Noltenii Lexicon Antibarbarum 
p- 455. 

t Cf. Diog. Laert. II. 32: Σωκράτης ἐρωτηθείς, Tis ἀρετὴ νέου; 
τὸ Μηδὲν ἄγαν, εἶπεν. Compare the exhortation in 2 Tim. II. 22: 
τὰς δὲ νεωτερικὰς ἐπιθυμίας φεῦγε. 

1 Cf. τέτταρα ἀρετῆς εἴδη, Lege. XII. 963 A.—C. ; αἱ πίσυρες ἀρεταί, 
Anthol. VII. 343: also Book of Wisdom VIII. 7: Philo. Jud., Leg. 
Alleg. I. p. 39 F.—The most ingenious, not to say most correct, 
summation of the Quaternion is that of Mr. Ruskin: ‘ Temperance, the 
principle of desistence ; Courage, the principle of resistance: Justice, 
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by evolving it, as was explained in the previous Note, from 
what he considered the elements of the Constitution of Man. 
In conformity, however, with his intellectual tendency, Plato 
here introduces the noble generalisation in the text, whereby, 
while acknowledging the fourfold division of Virtue, he reduces 
the four forms of it to one, constituting Intellectuality* the 
one vital principle, separated from which all excellences sink 
in his view to mere instincts, or precarious, through it might 
be, fortunate felicities. 

While, however, the whole character of the Platonic phil- 
osophy and its historical antecedents, as descended from 
Socrates, justify the above assertion as to the Virtue that had 
the pre-eminence in the mind of Plato, it is not to be denied 
that, on certain occasions, he has expressed himself in such a 
way as that the pre-eminence seems for the time to be given to 
other Virtues than Intellectuality, according to the aspect of 
the sphere of Virtue which happens to be the object of 
Contemplation. In the Gorgias (507 A.—B.), where his main 
object was to rebuke the presumption of the Sophists in 
pandering to the inclinations of the populace by rhetorical 
arts, the Virtue of Youth, (Modesty or Temperance σωφροσύνη) 


the principle of assistance ; Prudence, the principle of consistence.’ 
‘Hardly inferior in beauty is Augustine’s grouping, Prudentize lumen, 
Temperantize decus, Fortitudinis robur, Justitice sanctitas, 


* Whatever estimate may be formed of the intrinsic value of this 
part of the Platonic teaching, it is remarkable as an intuition of the 
nature of Virtue, which is in one respect in harmony with Scripture 
Truth. As Clemens Romanus (Ep. ad Cor.) gives to the Christian 
virtue of Faith the epithet of wavdperos, as the root of all Christian 
Excellence, so Plato may here be said to have discerned the necessity of 
some great unifying Principle, which should be to Man the one thing 
needful, by which a perpetual habit of soul might be attained, such as 
would modify and rectify, not one, or two, or three actions in one, or 
two, or three relations, but all actions in all relations, and be the 
principle of a Divine Life.—In this respect Stoicism joined issue with 
Platonism in recognising a unity among the Virtues, an inference 
which may be drawn from the famous maxim of Chrysippus, that ‘he 
who hath one virtue hath all’ (Diog. Laert. VII. 125 ; cf. Cic. Tuse. 11. 
14) ; and conversely, ‘that all sins are of the same magnitude’ (Cic. 
Acad. Quest. 11. 43, 133). 
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appears to occupy the foreground.* On the other hand in the 
discourse entitled Menexenus, deriving its theme from the 
events of military life, Bravery (ἀρετή, opposed to ἀνανδρία) 
naturally has its turn of precedence, and all, else is there 
declared valueless without bravery. In the Republic (cf. IV. 
433 B.), where he is laying the foundations of political Law 
on large principles of Right, the Virtue which seems for the 
time to be the summation of the rest is that of Justice 
(δικαιοσύνη). In the Phedo,t however, the main subject of 
which is the preparation for a new Life in the region of Pure 
Intellect, it naturally follows that the form of Virtue which is 
regarded as the crown of Life, is Intellectuality (φρόνησις), 
the long result of all ‘the years that bring the philosophic 
mind’. 

The position of honour occupied in the Platonic system 
by φρόνησις (which for want of any nearer equivalent we have 
called Intellectuality), was due to the influence of Socrates. 
To him Aristotle distinctly refers the origin of the principle, 
which made the Virtues sciences, and thereby constituted 
Knowledge the essence of Morality. Accordingly (Eth. Nie. 


* With the practical Xenophon Σωφροσύνη is almost invariably in 
the foreground, as in Mem. I. 5, 4; also Cyr. III. 1, 16, ἄνευ cop po- 
σύνης οὐδ᾽ ἄλλης ἀρετῆς οὐδὲν ὄφελός ἐστι. Cf. Note on p. 189. 


+ Although nowhere has Plato expressed himself so strongly 
regarding φρόνησις as in the eloquent passage in the Phedo (69 A.), 
there are not wanting other Platonic texts of a similar import: οἵ, 
Meno. 88 C., συλλήβδην πάντα τὰ τῆς ψυχῆς ἐπιχειρήματα καὶ καρτερήματα 
ἡγουμένης φρονήσεως εἰς εὐδαιμονίαν τελευτᾷ : also Legg. I. 631 
C., III. 688 B. The same reduction of the four virtues under the 
generalship of Nods is found in Legg. XII. 963 A. So in Xenophon 
(Mem. III. 9, 5), σοφία or φρόνησις is said to be the essence of virtue, 
whether it appears in the form of justice, or any other form: ἔφη δὲ καὶ 
τὴν δικαιοσύνην καὶ τὴν ἄλλην πᾶσαν ἀρετὴν σοφίαν εἶναι. Compare 
the Homeric praise of Μῆτις in the mouth of Nestor : Il. XXIII. 315.— 
The proof that true ἀνδρία is determined by the presence or absence of 
φρόνησις is given at length in Protag. 360. (Compare ΤΊ πον. ΤΙ, 40, 
where Pericles represents the courage of the Spartans as being, through 
ἀμαθία, not so much ἀνδρία as θράσος, animal courage.)—With regard to 
σωφροσύνη, the very derivation of the word implied φρόνησις as neces- 
sary to its existence, and in δικαιοσύνη the Knowledge of the limits of a 
neighbow’s rights is necessarily implied, 
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VI. 19, 3), he criticises it as a Socratic tenet (φρονήσεις weTo 
(Σωκρατης) εἶναι πάσας Tas ἀρετάς), and affirms that ‘it was 
partly correct, partly incorrect; for Socrates was wrong in 
making the virtues sciences or intellectual processes, although 
he was right in making them always accompanied by intelli- 
gence ’.* 

The adoption of one principle, and that the noble one of 
φρόνησις, as the touchstone of all excellence, marked an era 
in the history of Thought; yet it involved a serious disadvan- 
tage, imasmuch as it tended inevitably to subordinate the 
moral to the intellectual. This appears, at first sight, an 
extraordinary result, to have come from the practical Socrates, 
whose whole history (cf. Xen. Mem. III. 9, 4) gives ground 
for the belief that he did not understand by φρόνησις mere 
Intellectualism or head-knowledge, apart from .the whole 
moral life: yet there was nevertheless, in his fundamental 
position, a grave original defect, from which, however, 
confined as he was to the stand-point of the ancient world, 
he had no means of escape. The nature of that defect is 
manifest, and the force of Aristotle’s criticism is apparent, 
when we turn to the converse proposition as to the ground of 
Immorality: for, if Morality or Virtue is constituted by 
knowing, it follows that Immorality or Vice is constituted by 
not knowing, that is, by something negative, involuntary ; 
whence it results that the true ground is lost for constituting 
the Evil, namely, perversion of the will. That this is a fair 
representation of the not distant consequence flowing from 
the Socratic principle, is borne out by the fact, that Socrates 
was constrained by the necessity of his logical position to 
maintain the consequent paradox, that ‘no man is wicked 
. with his will’ (οὐδεὶς ἑκὼν κακός, Protag. 345 D.: cf. Stallb. 
note) ; and that, if a man was wicked, it was because he did 
not know better, and therefore that he was more an object of 
compassion than of blame. 


* Compare Butler’s statement (Anal. I. ch. V.), ‘Moral under- 
standing includes a practical sense of virtue, as well as a speculative 
perception of it’. Some instructive remarks on the weak as well as the 
strong points of the Socratic principle are to be found in Grote (VIIL 
p- 627—8). 
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It was reserved for Aristotle* (and this, as Neander has 
observed (Wiss. Abhandl. p. 197), is his great contribution to 
the science of Ethics) to rectify the doctrine of Socrates, by 
developing the important principle that it is not the Cognitive 
Faculty that constitutes the basis of Virtue, but the Will; 
that it is not in the Judgment that the initiative is to be 
sought for in matters of Morality, but in the series of Volitions 
which give the tone to the Judgment; that wickedness, 
therefore, must be held as embraced, where it is embraced, 
of free choice ; otherwise man could not be regarded as the 
author of his own actions and a responsible creature, such as 
all legislation takes it for granted that he is. While, therefore, 
there is no question that the aim of Socrates was eminently 
practical, it is not the less true that the tendency to make 
intellectual speculation the essence as well as the crown of 
Virtue, a tendency to which the Greek mind was at all times 
naturally prone, was largely strengthened by this part of the 
Socratic teaching. It was to some extent modified by Plato, 
who introduced a new expression of the same principle, viz., that 
the great desire and chief aim of man ought to be (ὁμοιοῦσθαι 
TO Θεῷ, Thewt. 176 B.) to obtain a likeness to God. Even here, 
however, magnificent to our minds although this conception 
seems, when read in the light of later knowledge, the modifica- 
tion was less in substance than in form. It is manifest that 
the value of this new and noble expression of the principle was 
necessarily dependent on the particular conception of God, 
with which it was conjoined ; and as that conception was one 
which regarded God as Perfect Reason rather than as an 
Infinite Being, not of Perfect Reason alone, but of all Moral, 
as well as Intellectual Perfections, the tendency to Intel- 
lectualism, degenerating eventually, as in the later stages of 
the Academy, into mere speculative inanities, received from 
this source no material counteraction. Intellectualism ac- 
cordingly remained in possession of the high seats of mind 
until the proclamation of the Gospel of Christ, which 
substituted for the Greek idea of Culture,t and the Roman 


* Aristotle’s refutation of the maxim οὐδεὶς ἑκὼν κακός is found in 
Eth. Nic. III. 7, 1—8. 

+ Compare’ the words of St. Paul (1 Cor. I. 22) regarding the 
characteristic of the Greeks (Ἕλληνες σοφίαν ζητοῦσιν). 
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idea of Strength, the nobler idea of Service in the Kingdom of 
God. 

The ancient Scale of the Four Virtues, on which we have 
been commenting, possesses, at all events as developed by 
Plato, a comprehensive completeness beautifully characteristic 
of the classical mind. Noble, however, as this comprehensive- 
ness was, there were, it must be admitted, grave defects in the 
standard, such as militated largely against its practical value, 
two of which defects it may not be improper briefly to indicate. 
One of these was the fruit of that intellectual tendency to 
which reference has been made, and consisted in the virtual 
exclusion of the great majority of mankind from any hope of 
attaining to the excellence prescribed, inasmuch as the 
ambition set before them was the culture of the mind, which 
is the privilege of the few, rather than the training of the 
heart, which is within the competency of all. Another, and 
probably the most serious, defect consisted in the circumstance 
that it prescribed a standard manifestly almost entirely self- 
regarding and subjective in its sanctions, and contemplated 
each individual chiefly in reference to himself and the mutual 
relation of the elements of his own being, as if each individual 
were, if not solitary in the world, at all events not necessarily 
amenable to a higher jurisdiction than his own soul. 

It is in this last respect that the ancient scale of Virtues 
falls conspicuously short of what we may call the new scale of 
the Excellences as exhibited in the Gospel; the peculiar 
power of which consists in this, that while it has not only not 
diminished, but intensified the subjective responsibility of each 
man, by giving a depth of tone to the voice of conscience 
unknown before, it has at the same time surrounded him with 
an objective responsibility, by testifying that he is not alone in 
the world, that he owes a duty of love to those around him, 
and is under a felt dependence on a higher Power. This 
latter feature,* although not incompatible with the ancient 


* © Piety’ or ὁσιότης is in the Platonic view a branch of δικαιοσύνη, 
Gorg. 507 B.: cf. Protag. 331 A. So in Euthyphro 14 C., ὁσιότης is 
defined as ἐπιστήμη αἰτήσεως καὶ δόσεως θεοῖς. In the Laches and 
Protagoras there is a glimpse of a fifth virtue, viz., εὐσέβεια. Cf. Stein- 
hart’s Plato, 11. p. 224 n. 6. 
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scale of Virtues, must be confessed not to be prominent or 
even necessarily present in the classical Ideal. _ 

The scale of Christian Excellence which affords to the 
ethical student of History the most instructive parallel to the 
ancient scale of Virtues is probably that which is found 
exhibited, with a comprehensiveness no less beautiful, in the 
Epistle to Titus (II. 12). All Virtue may be said to be there 
comprehended under three forms: Duty to one’s self, to one’s 
neighbour, to God; in other words (σωφροσύνη, δικαιοσύνη, 
εὐσέβεια) Temperance, Righteousness, Godliness. The two scales 
may therefore be arranged in contrast as follows :— 


Virtues of Greek Philosophy. Virtues of Gospel. 
INTELLECTUALITY. 
GODLINESS. 
Self-control. Righteousness. Ie 
Self-control. Righteousness. 
Bravery. 


It is no doubt true that the Excellences which St. Paul 
denominated Temperance and Righteousness differed largely 
both in their sanctions and comprehension, from the Virtues 
of the same name in the mouths of the philosophers, in the 
same measure as the morality of the Sermon on the Mount 
differs from any other morality known to History, yet the 
Virtues so named were the same in kind, and therefore 
regarding these, there is, betwixt the classical and Christian 
ideals, a fair basis of comparison. 

Further comparison, however, reveals two divergences of 
a graver kind. The Christian ‘Piety’ or ‘Godliness’ in its 
triple form of the Evangelical Virtues,* as they are called, v7z., 
Faith, Hope, and Love (1 Cor. XIII. 13), takes the position of 
the Greek ‘ Intellectuality,’ while for the ‘ Bravery’ of Philo- 


* The relation of the three Christian Graces to the four mundane 
Virtues is grandly given in Dante’s Purgatorio (VIII. 84, ef. XXIX. 
120). 

‘The four resplendent stars, thou sawst this morn, 
Are there beneath, and these risen in their stead.’ 
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sophy no place is found in the front rank of the New Testa- 
ment Virtues.* 

In the gradual evolution of Greek history, a distinct 
progression may be discerned in the development, successively, 
of the three Active Virtues into prominence in the conscious- 


* The absence of any prominent honour to what may be called 
the Valorous tendency, is a feature of deep import in the Christian 
scale, and a remark is therefore due regarding the error of those writers, 
who think this absence a defect and would refer us to the Koran for 
superior instruction in such matters. It is manifest that the Ethics of 
the Gospel, as taught in the Sermon on the Mount and exemplified in 
the life of Christ, involved the dethronement of what the Heathen 
called ᾿Ανδρία or ‘Bravery,’ from its former high place among the 
Excellences, and that a solemn condemnation had to be passed on that 
spirit of aggression forming the main element of ᾿Ανδρία, which it was 
the historical characteristic of heathenism to cherish, but which, thus 
cherished, had borne, not the fruits that make for peace, but the bitter 
fruits of Rapacity and Pride. All such products of the selfish, although 
it might sometimes be, nobly selfish type, were no longer to be pro- 
nounced inherently good, but were subjected to conditions which should 
secure that their cultivation subserved good and not evil. Hence the 
Virtue of ‘Bravery’ was left in the same position with what may be 
called the natural Virtues of Friendship and Patriotism, in regard to 
which, although there are many precepts tending to their right regu- 
lation, there are no direct precepts in the New Testament tending to 
their inculcation, as if they were in themselves necessarily subservient 
to good. In this point of view it is a significant circumstance, that, 
while the Gospel, both by example and precept, gives a high value to 
all truly manly qualities tending to peace, the name of the vaunted but 
questionable heathen excellence appears nowhere in the language of the 
Greek New Testament. (ἀνδρίζεσθε (‘quit yourselves like men’) in 1 
Cor. XVI. 13 is scarcely an exception, being a quotation from the Old 
Testament, and conditioned by the accompanying exhortations which 
imply that the aggressive spirit was taken away, and only the ὑπομονή 
remained.) Moreover, so long as ’Avdpia in the heathen sense remained 
in the front rank of the Virtues, Woman was necessarily either entirely 
ignored, or, on the other hand, tempted or tortured into false develop- 
ments of her character ; but when a more just and wise, as well as 
beneficent, standard of Human Excellences was proclaimed, one half of 
humanity ceased to be debarred from the attainment of the Virtue of 
the Race.—In this respect a fine sense of just relations appears in a 
region of thought where it might otherwise not have been expected : 
in the Confucian scale of the Excellences, ‘Bravery’ has not the position 
of a Cardinal Virtue, but is expressly assigned as a vassal to one of the 
Cardinal Virtues—-Righteousness. 
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ness of the Greek People. In the first or Heroic period the 
ἀρετή or Virtue, which comprehends and crowns all excellence, 
is naturally that of Bravery or ἀνδρία, under its Epic name of 
nvopén, being the martial quality of a man of war. In the 
second or Legislative period, which is parallel with the Lyric 
period of Literature, the ἀρετή in the ascendant is that of 
Justice or δικαιοσύνη ; hence the sentiment of Phocylides (fr. 
14, echoed by Theognis 147), ἐν δὲ δικαιοσύνῃ συλλήβδην πᾶσ᾽ 
ἀρετή ᾽στιν. In the third, or what may be called the Philoso- 
phic period, nearly parallel with the Attic period of Literature, 
the Virtue which then rises, so to speak, to the zenith of the 
Greek mind under the influence of Socratic thought, is that of 
Intellectuality or φρόνησις, at which point Greek thought may 
be said to have reached its culmination. 

Among the most interesting facts connected with the 
history of the ancient scale of Virtues, is the circumstance 
that certain of the nobler minds of Antiquity attained to the 
conviction that some of those Virtues were adapted only for 
the present probationary life, and, like Faith and Hope in the 
anticipation of St. Paul,* would have no sphere for existence 
in another world. In the Phedrus 247 D., Plato uses language 
to imply, that the exercise of the disciplinary Virtues, such as 
σωφροσύνη and ἀνδρία, would be left behind with the body 
over which they had borne rule, and that only the θεωρία 
or contemplation of such Virtues would remain. So Aristotle 
avers (th. Nic. X. 8, 7) similarly regarding the gods, that it 
is not possible to suppose that the gods exercise Virtues like 
Temperance or Bravery, and that therefore their perfection 
consists in θεωρία, not in πρᾶξις.} 


* St. Paul, 1 Cor. XIII. 8. Cf. Plato Conv. 204 A., θεῶν οὐδεὶς 
φιλοσοφεῖ: ἔστι yap σοφός. 

+ This notion finds remarkable expression in the fragment (12) of 
Cicero’s Hortensius, where the eloquent Roman naively regrets that in 
another life not only the Virtues would be no longer needed, but that, 
as there would be no injustice, there would therefore be no Forum, and 
no opportunity of forensic eloquence.—Compare the criticism of Augus- 
tine (de Trin. XIV. 12) on this Ciceronian fragment, and on the 
questions which it suggests; also the statement of Butler (Anal. I. 
ch. 5), ‘It is indeed true, that there can be no scope for patience where 
sorrow shall be no more: but there may be need of a temper of mind 
which shall have been formed by patience ’. 
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ΝΟ 1 Τὼ 


(PAGE 46) 


ΟΝ THE DOGMA OF METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


Ir is not the purpose of this Note to embark on the wide sea 
of speculation as to the origin and multitudinous phases of this 
much diffused Dogma, but simply to present the chief features 
of its history as developed in connection with Greek Thought. 

The position which it occupies in the Platonic Philosophy 
is an inheritance from Pythagoras. The source from which 
the latter derived it, is still a mystery, its origin being lost in 
the mists surrounding the birth of what is known as the 
Orphic Discipline. Whether this peculiar influence, which 
was the precursor of Pythagoreanism, came from a foreign 
source, or whether, as many suppose, it was the fruit of an old 
Pelasgian Nature-worship revived after a partial obscuration 
under the Hellenic Anthropomorphism, with its system of 
Olympian Gods, are questions that may admit of much 
discussion, and in regard to which there are not materials to 
enable one to come to a safe conclusion. 

One thing, however, is tolerably established, that in the 
Iliad and Odyssey the Orphic influence is nowhere recognis- ἡ 
able, and therefore there is no indubitable allusion * to or trace 


* The dreams of Porphyry about the mystic meaning of the ‘Cave 
of the Nymphs with its double entrance’ (Od. XIII. 103), may be set 
aside as allegorical foolishness.—The transformations of Proteus, and 
the enchantments of Circe, are evidence to show how easily Metempsy- 
chosis would take root when promulgated; but, as they have no 
reference to the state of the dead, these legends are not to be relied on to 
prove its presence in the Homeric time.—So, in the Brahminical 
literature, the Vedas, which are the oldest portions of it, contain no 
trace of Metempsychosis, 
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of the dogma of Metempsychosis in those oldest monuments of 
Greek Literature. The soul of the Homeric hero, when once 
‘Darkness has covered his eyes’ passes after interment into 
the halls of Hades, there to dwell in one unending and 
changeless state. There is no trace of any hope of re-ascend- 
ing,* such as Pythagoreanism taught later ages to conceive: 
the state of the dead, in the Homeric representation of it, is 
like the Night of Catullus, ‘ Nox est perpetua wna dormienda’. 

It is towards the close of the Lyric period that we begin 
to find the first distinct lmeaments of the belief in Metempsy- 
chosis, and these invariably connect themselves with the 
personal history or the teaching of Pythagoras. Although we 
have nothing beyond a few maxims that can be said to have 
emanated directly from this thinker, there are literary remains 
still extant which bear a very high antiquity and contain 
references to this part of his teaching. The oldest of these is 
the important fragment (Bergk, fr. 6) by his contemporary 
Xenophanes, who flourished about B.C. 540—500, in which he 
describes Pythagoras as interceding for a whelp which he 
happened to pass when it was under the lash, because he said 
he recognised in its whine the voice of a departed friend.t So 
Pindar, himself a Pythagorean about the same period, inter- 
weaves the notion of a triad of cycles in the life of the just and 
brave :— 


‘ Whoso has had the heart of endurance 
For three rounds in either world to keep pure from all Wrong 
His Soul, that man treads Jove’s path to the tower of Cronus, 
Where evermore, round the isles of the Blessed, 
The ocean breezes breathe” (Olymp. II. 68 ; cf. Thren. fr. 4.) 


In the next generation Empedocles, B.C. 444, asserts the 
doctrine on the strength of his own consciousness,{ and 


* The special term for this re-ascending was ἄνοδος. Cf. Calli- 
machus, Epigr. 14; Diog. Laert. III. 67, and note by Menage ; also 
Creuzer, Symbol. IV. p. 135. 

+ Compare Grote’s observations on this anecdote, which are as just 
as they are interesting (IV. p. 530). 

{ The similar stories regarding the round of lives by Pythagoras 
are well known, but they do not rest on so early testimony. The chief 
loci classici regarding them are enumerated by Orelli, Hor. Od. I. 28, 10. 
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specifies some of the transitions through which his soul has 
passed :— 


Ἤδη γάρ ποτ ἐγὼ γενόμην κούρη τε κύρος Te, 
Θαμνός τ᾽ οἰωνός τε, καὶ εἰν ἁλὶ ἔλλοπος ἰχθύς. 
‘Once on a time I figured in life as Boy and as Damsel, 
Bush have I been with its Bird, and speechless Fish in the salt sea.’ 


In the same period as that in which we find the dogma of 
Metempsychosis, there appear to spring up almost simultane- 
ously many kindred phenomena, marking a new epoch in 
the development of Greek mind. The peculiar phase of 
thought to which these phenomena belong is unmistakably 
distinct from the Homeric, and marks the rise of a mystic 
spirit, alien from the anthropomorphic spirit of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. The chief of these are the so-called Mysteries or 
Orgies, and the ceremonies of Purification (καθαρμοί), both of 
which are things unknown to Homer, and appear in close 
connection with that Pantheistic cycle of religious rites, of 
which the deities Dionysus and Demeter are the central 
figures.t In this peculiar group of mythology, one great 
type-legend seems to prevail, symbolising the return of the 
eycle of the year, and the annual restoration in spring of the 
bloom and beauty of the world. The return of Proserpine 
after her captivity in the under world, and the restoration of 
Dionysus after his laceration by the Titans,t were kindred 


* Compare the interesting statement of Metempsychosis, modelled 
apparently on the Empedoclean passage, by Gregory of Nazianzum (περὶ 
ψυχῆς, 1. 36), where he says of the believers in Metempsychosis— 


Ἰξίονος κύκλοισιν ἀλιτροτάτοι φέροντες, 
Θῆρα, φυτόν, βροτόν, ὄρνιν, ὄφιν, κύνα, ἰχθύν ἔτευξαν. 


+ Grote (I. p. 33—34) remarks on the absence of any mention of 
καθαρμοί in the Homeric poems. With regard to the Mysteries, it is a 
significant circumstance that there is no mention of Eleusis in the 
Catalogue of the ships, a circumstance which ought to be taken into 
account in the question as to the alleged interpolations in honour of 
their native land by the Athenians. 





1 By this extraordinary legend seems to have been signified the 
disintegration of the sown seed under the powers of Nature in the 
process of germination. Of this legend Homer, as has been said, knows 
nothing, neither do we discern in the Homeric time any of those 


34 
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mystic allegories representing what may be called the Metem- 
psychosis of the year. From the annual genesis of plants it 
was but a step to transfer the same notion to the genesis of 
animals, and from that of animals to the generations of men ; 
and hence the belief that, as the vegetable and animal 
creations seemed to be the old returning under a new form, 
so the old generations of men were ever re-appearing under 
new names.* 

Metempsychosis, however, was found to assume a more 
startling and even revolting form. The souls of a past 
generation were believed capable, not only of returning into 
the human, but also of re-appearing in animal forms. The 
origin of this application of the dogma, it is vain to expect to 
be able to unravel,t but whatever may have been its origin, 
there can be no question that it was taught by many of the 
philosophers (cf. 81 E., note), and literally accepted by the 
common mass of men. 

The dogma of Metempsychosis, once originated, was 
calculated to meet with considerable acceptance for several 


legends which speak of renovation by such processes as boiling or 
burning (son, Demophoon, οἵ, Class, Mus. ITT. p. 421 ; Phil. Mus. IT. 
352).—In this regard it is worthy of note, as showing the connection 
between the hope of a future life and the return of the seasons, that the 
favourite subjects delineated on ancient sarcophagi are taken from the 
Dionysos and Eros cycles of mythology (Miller’s Ane. Art, ὃ 206 ; 
Denkm. II. 360, 374). So the singular popularity of the worship of 
Isis during the early Ciesars was mainly due to the figment of hope 
which it shadowed forth regarding a future life, and which it derived 
from the kindred Egyptian allegory of the restoration of the dis- 
membered Osiris. 

* The simile in Homer (Il. VI. 146) regarding the generations of 
men as like the leaves of the trees, affords a poetic preparation for the 
dogma of Metempsychosis. Cf. Eur. Ino, Fr. 19, κύκλος yap αὑτὸς καρ- 
πίμοις τε γῆς φυτοῖς Θνητῶν τε γενεᾷ k. τ. Δ. 

+ The following historical phenomena are worthy of attention in 
this regard: the animal fetichism of Egypt, according to which not the 
spirits of men, but deities, were supposed to take up their abode in 
animal forms ; the physiological speculations of Anaximander, who, by 
a kind of second sight of a celebrated modern theory, deduced the 
human race from fishes (cf. Cudworth, vol. 11. p. 623) ; also the A%sopic 
animal-fable, and such allegories as that of Simonides of Amorgus on 
the sources of the different characters of women, 
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reasons. In the darkness of the ancient mind on the subject 
of a future state, it seemed to satisfy to some extent the 
natural desire of continued existence, and supplied, moreover 
—what was to the common mind a great defect in any theory 
of Immortality—a conceivable and even probable machinery 
or bodily apparatus in connection with which life might still 
be considered possible. It had also the advantage, not indeed 
of solving, but of removing to a more conyenient distance the 
great problem that haunted the ancient as well as the modern 
mind for solution—the origin of Evil (Hur. Fr. Inc. 103, τίς 
ῥίζα κακῶν ;) and it suggested the thought that the present 
life might have a retrospective and penitential purpose, as well 
as a prospective and probationary end. It was, therefore, a 
convenient instrument for the philosopher, as a plausible 
explanation of present disorders, and at the same time served 
the purpose of the moralist, in enabling him to surround the 
issues of life with terrors more palpable to the popular mind.* 

Parallel to and sometimes united with this dogma, was 
the kindred principle of the Renovation} of the world, whereby 
a similar transition was ascribed to the Anima Mundi or Soul 
of the Universe, such as that ascribed in Metempsychosis to 
the Soul of the Individual Man. In later times this Pantheis- 
tic principle fell into the hands of the Stoics, by whom it was 
so largely developed, that it came to be considered peculiarly 
their property in philosophy. According to the Stoics there 


* In addition to these considerations may be mentioned the 
circumstance that among some races, although certainly not among the 
Greeks, the dogma of Metempsychosis was further perpetuated by its 
usefulness in the hands of a priestly caste as an engine of oppression. 
The culmination of this tyranny-is found in the laws of Menu (ch. XII. 
57), where Metempsychosis assumes this convenient form: ‘He who 
steals the gold of a priest shall pass a thousand times into the bodies of 
spiders, of snakes, and chameleons, etc.’ 

+ The Hesiodic poems contain the earliest trace, although in 
modified form, of this doctrine of Renovation. The mythe of the Five 
Ages, or successive Lapses of Humanity, combined with those of the 
Translations of the men of the Golden Age to be Aaipoves or Guardians 
of men, and the similar Translation of the Heroes of Thebes and Troy 
to the islands of the Biessed, present important phenomena in the 
history of Greek Thought, as embryonic manifestations of a Cyclical 
Theory of the world. 
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were certain great mundane periods, at the end of which all 
things were dissolved to begin de novo, and the personality, not 
only of human souls, but of the gods themselves, melted away 
in the crucible of Renovation. These periods were supposed 
to connect themselves with a certain cycle of astronomical 
revolutions,* at the close of which a catastrophe, sometimes 
by fire, sometimes by water, was believed to close the old 
world and initiate the new. tT 





NOTE SM. 


(PAGES 51, 126.) 


ON THE MAXIM OF ANAXAGORAS. 


Tur famous maxim, by means of which Anaxagoras (B.C. 499 
—427) inaugurated a new epoch in Philosophy, and rendered 
possible an Intellectual Theory of the World, is found pre- 
served in Diogenes Laert. (II. 6) in these words: Πάντα 
χρήματα nv ὁμοῦ"ἱ εἶτα ΝΟΥ͂Σ ἐλθὼν αὐτὰ διεκό- 


* The fable of the Phoenix rising from her ashes is a mystic form 
of this doctrine of Renovation, and is believed to have hieroglyphically 
represented a definite Astronomical Period, known as the Sothie eycle 
(κυνικὸς κύκλος, cf. Creuz. Symbol. I. p. 138). It is a singular cireum- 
stance that some of the early Christian writers (Clemens Apost. Ep. I. 
24) employed the story of the Phcenix as an emblem of, if not as an 
argument for, the doctrine of the Resurrection. 

+ Compare the important chapters in Augustine’s ‘Civitas Dei’ 
(X. 30: XII. 130) on the Metempsychosis into animal forms, or, as it 
is more properly denominated, Metensomatosis, and on the Pantheistic 
revolutions of Cycles. 

{ The Anaxagorean phrase for Chaos (ὁμοῦ πάντα χρήματα) became 
proverbial to indicate what may be called a dead lock in Logie or 
Metaphysics : hence its employment in the Phiedo (72 C.), with which 
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σμησεν. Ὁ ‘All things were once tumbled together in Chaos: 
Mind came and arranged them asunder in Cosmos.’ 

The importance of this enunciation in the history of 
Thought is perhaps nowhere more apparent than in the terms 
of unwonted eulogy in which Aristotle speaks of Anaxagoras, 
to this effect—that the appearance of this thinker in the 
older schools and theories is like that of a sober man rising 
to speak in a company of intoxicated babblers. (Νοῦν δὴ τις 
elT@v ἐνεῖναι . . . . TOV αἴτιον τοῦ κόσμου καὶ τῆς τάξεως 
πάσης, οἷον νήφων ἐφάνη παρ᾽ εἰκῆ λέγοντας τοὺς πρότερον. 
Metaph. I. 3, 16.) 

That the statement of the principle is entirely original in 
the hands of Anaxagoras there can be little or no doubt ; for, 
although Cicero (de Nat. Deorum I. 10) attributes a similar 
doctrine to Thales, the silence of Aristotle in the case of the 
one philosopher, and his express ascription of it to the other, 
must be held as conclusive against any antedating of its origin 
previous to Anaxagoras. Neither is any value to be attached 
to the loose statement of Diogenes Laert. (II. 4) that 
Anaxagoras plagiarised from an old poet Linus, in proof of 
which he quotes the line, Ἦν ποτέ τοι ypovos οὗτος, ἐν ᾧ 
ἅμα πάντ᾽ ἐπεφύκει. This quotation, however, proves 
merely what was known on other grounds, that the notion of 


compare the kindred use of the same in Gorgias 465 1). ; also Arist. 
Metaph. ITI. 4, 28. 


* Compare Plato’s account of the functions of αὐτοκράτωρ Νοῦς, 
Cratyl. 413 C. 


+ If, as there is every reason to believe, the so-called cosmogony 
of Linus was of the Orphic character, it is certain that it was not a 
Theistic cosmogony. The Orphic cosmogonies in Apollonius Rhodius 
(I. 496—8), and in the Orphie Argonautica (1. 423) offer no nearer 
approach to an intellectual principle than νεῖκος and ἔρως. That of 
Virgil in his Silenus bears a family resemblance to the Lueretian 
“(V. 417) ; and in the kindred passage of the #neid (VI. 724), although 
Mens and Moles are nominally distinguished, they are really pantheisti- 
cally confounded. The Ovidian cosmogony is a remarkable exception 
to the general strain of the classic cosmogonies, inasmuch as it brings 
forward, though darkly, the presence of a Personal Architect of the 
world, and also, what is a distinctive and consonant feature, brings out 
in strong relief the dignity and capacity of Man (Metam. I. 76—85). 
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Chaos was older than Anaxagoras, whereas the gist and merit 
of the maxim of Anaxagoras lie in the enunciation of a prin- 
ciple whereby Chaos could be conceived to become a Cosmos. 

Regarding the value of the principle itself, it may be 
doubted if there has ever appeared in the history of Philosophy 
a maxim in so few words, which has produced equally great 
results with that of Anaxagoras. It was the corner-stone of 
the edifice of Attic Philosophy: Plato and Aristotle alike 
regarded it as the root, historically, from which all their 
speculations sprang. It is true that the maxim affirmed not 
indeed the absolute priority,* but simply the superiority of the 
function of Mind; nevertheless, this was the germ of much, 
inasmuch as it rendered the Philosophy of Plato, with its 
lofty aspirations founded on the antagonism of the phenomenal 
Matter and the unchanging Mind, a possible thing. Moreover, 
the notion of personality in the Ordering Mind is not neces- 
sarily present in the Anaxagorean doctrine; a pure Theism, 
indeed, can scarcely be said to have been firmly attained in 
the schools of Antiquity, and hence the perpetual tendency of 
both the ancient Materialism and Idealism to pass ultimately, 
the one into Atheistic, and the other into Pantheistic views of 
the Universe. 


* Sir William Hamilton (Metaph. I. p. 48) overstates the import 
of the maxim, when he interprets it as meaning that ‘Intelligence 
stands first in the order of Existence ’.—Thus stated it would be an 
approach to the idea of Creation, which is confessedly the peculiar 
property of the Jewish people (Ep. Hebr. XI. 3). Other cosmogonies 
begin with Chaos ; the Mosaic begins before it. Hence ancient Philo- 
sophy was never able to overleap a primal Dualism without falling on 
the one hand into Atheism, or on the other into Pantheism. Aristotle, 
as is well known, held the world to be eternal, and even Plato cannot 
be interpreted otherwise than as holding the independent existence of 
πρώτη ὕλη or matter, before it received shape and form. (Compare 
Mosheim’s elaborate dissertation on this subject in his edition of 
Cudworth ; also Thompson’s note on Archer Butler (Lect. IL 189 
—90). Hence Leibnitz justly observes, with reference to the enthu- 
siasm of some who would strain Platonism to the stature of the Gospel 
of Christ: ‘Nulla veterum philosophia magis ad Christianam accedit ; 
etsi merito reprehenduntur, si qui ubique putent Platonem conciliabilem 
Christo. Sed ignoscendum est veteribus, initia rerum creationemve et 
corporum nostrorum resurrectionem negantibus. Heee enim sola revela- 
tione sciri possunt.’ Leibn. Op. Philos. p. 445, Ed. Erdmann. 
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NOD Tr-N: 


(PAGE 65.) 


ON PRE-EXISTENCE AND REMINISCENCE. 


THe Platonic principle of Reminiscence as explanatory of 
Cognition derived itself directly, as was briefly indicated in 
a previous note (H), from the doctrine of Ideas, and upon the 
principle of Reminiscence thus acquired was built, as an 
implied consequence, the dogma of the Pre-existence of the 
Soul (cf. Cic. Tuse. I. 24). This dogma was in Plato’s hands 
more than a simple postulation of the antecedency of the 
cognitive powers to the exercise of Cognition: the reiterated 
language of Plato leaves no room to doubt that he claimed for 
the Soul a veritable antecedent state of conscious being. Of 
this condition no direct history remained: the knowledge of 
such a period consisted, in his view, only in glimpses of an 
ancient past, such as the degenerate dwellers among monu- 
mental ruins might be supposed to gather from the half- 
obliterated sculptures adorning the waste of a now desolate 
wilderness. 

The influence of the Pythagorean Metempsychosis had 
prepared the way for the introduction of such a belief. For, if 
Being was to be regarded as one great chain of Transmigration 
doubling back in a circle upon itself, it was natural to suppose 
that Birth and Death were both only appearing and disappearing 
nodes on the chain; that Life was an internode, or parenthesis, 
between these circumscribing boundaries, and therefore that 
Birth was a transition out of a prior state of Beg, * 


* Compare the oft-quoted Montaigne-like query of Euripides (Fr. 
Polyid. 7): ris οἶδεν εἰ τὸ ζῆν μέν ἐστι κατθανεῖν, τὸ κατθανεῖν δὲ ζῆν ; 
The germ of the same is found in the fragment of Heraclitus: ζῶμεν 
τὸν ἐκείνων θάνατον, κ. τ. Χ. (Zeller’s Philos. d, Griechen, I. p. 483.) 
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The Platonic dogma of Pre-existence was an advance 
upon its Pythagorean predecessor in two important respects. 
In the first place it was engrafted on, and made to spring 
from, his own peculiar doctrine of the Eternal Ideas,* and 
thereby received a certain intellectual basis apart from the 
arbitrary foundation of an Avtos ἔφα, or such personal as- 
severations of Pythagoras as his recognition of the shield 
which he had worn in the character of Euphorbus. In the 
second place, Plato developed largely, if not entirely, the 
ethical purpose which as a theory it subserved: and hence, 
although it laboured under the defect of being only a removal 
of the difficulty regarding the origin of Evil to a more distant 
stage, this dogma became in his hands a hypothesis intellectu- 
ally defensible as an explanation of the sorrow-laden condition 
of the world,+ and also ethically important, as suggesting 


* The precedence which must be conceded to the primary intui- 
tions in the matter of cognition is a priority, not in time, but in logic. 
Plato wished to give the ‘Ideas’ precedence in both regards (ef. 72 E., 
75 D.), and as the Ideas, being unchangeable, were supposed to have an 
existence undetermined by the relations of time as past, present, or to 
come, the eternity of the cognoscent principle or Soul, in which the 
Ideas were immanent, was the necessary consequent. Hence the 
corollary of the eternitas animorum, not. only a parte post but a parte 
ante. Cudworth, vol. I. p. 70. (Compare the Brahminical dogma in 
the Bhagavat Gita.)—‘Ad sapientiam pertinent ea que nec fuerunt 
nec futura sunt, sed sunt, et propter eani eternitatem in qua sunt, et 
fuisse, et esse et futura esse dicuntur, sine ulla mutabilitate temporum. 

Unde Plato ille philosophus nobilis vult persuadere vixisse hic 
animas hominum, et antequam, ista corpora gererent ; et hine esse quod 
ea que discuntur, reminiscuntur potius cognita, quam cognoscuntur 
nova’: Augustine de Trinit. XII. 24, where he criticises the experiment 
of Reminiscence by the slave in the Meno (cf. 73 A., n.) and shows that 
Plato overstated the result of that experiment. Consult also Cudworth, 
Book V., Vol. 11. p. 629. 

+ While seeming to remove one difficulty, this dogma, however, 
created another of equal magnitude. For, as each person has no 
consciousness of the presumed prior state, which has become a blank 
to the memory, it is manifest that it is equally easy to suppose that a 
similar Lethe would wash away all memory of the present, and that, 
as all souls would enter on a future life equally unencumbered, it was 
a matter of indifference what life was enacted on the present stage. — 
It is worthy of note that a Lethe is therefore not introduced into the 
Platonic picture of the rivers of Hades in the Phedo, 
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hopes and fears of a kind to exert a salutary influence on the 
conduct of the present Life. 

The inability of the ancient mind to acquire or entertain 
the notion of absolute causation or Creation contributed to give 
the dogma of Pre-existence a verisimilitude which it would not 
otherwise have assumed. The dominion of the maxim ‘Ex 
nihilo nihil fit,’ which is virtually a negation of Creation, may 
be said to have been complete in the various schools of 
Antiquity ; and the ancient mind, which could not conceive 
of a beginning in the material world, assented in some form or 
other, more or less pronounced, to the dogma which denied a 
beginning to the intellectual world. Hence it is not to be 
wondered at that the hypothesis of a pre-existing state, 
especially as having a place in the Platonic Philosophy, should 
have re-appeared from time to time on the stage of thought, 
and exerted a considerable fascination over many speculative 
minds. In the Alexandrian period there. are traces of its 
appearance as a belief, at all events, among Platonising Jews 
(Book of Wisdom, VIII. 20; compare the commentators on 
St. John IX. 2, 3).* In the Patristic period it found a place 
among the speculations of Origen, and figured largely in the 
controversies of that age under the name of προύπαρξις (cf. 
Origen de Principiis, I. 3, 8; III. 1, 21, ad fin., also Synesius, 
Epist. 105, Hymn 3), until this dogma, along with others of 
kindred origin, was condemned by the V™ Council of Constan- 
tinople under the Emperor Justinian. Even Augustine him- 
self, although he gave no countenance to the transplantation 
of a modified Metempsychosis to a Christian soil as attempted 
by Origen (Civ. Dei XI. 23), and alleges the passage in Romans 
TX. 11 to be a barrier against Pre-existence (de Pece. Orig. X. 
p. 269 A., Ed. Bened.), yet does not pronounce absolutely 
against its possibility, and simply says that it is a mystery: 
‘Utrum ante consortium hujus corporis alia quadam vita 


* In Eisenmenger (Entdecktes Judenthum, I. p. 467, II. p. 11— 
13) may be found extracts from the Rabbinical writers, showing the 
extent to which the dogma of Pre-existence had influenced Rabbi- 
nical thought, whether from a Platonic source or not, it would be 
hazardous to affirm. It also appears that the dogma of a definite 
number of Souls was common to these writers with the Platonists (cf, 
72 B., note). 

30 
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vixerit Animus . . . . magna questio est, magnum secretum’ 
(de Lib. Arbitr. I. 24, cf. III. 59). 

In the more recent developments of German Philosophy, 
a disposition to return, if not to the hypothesis of a Pre-exist- 
ing state, yet to something analogous to it, has been manifested 
in the school of Herbart and the younger Fichte. The latter 
has endeavoured to elaborate a theory of a pre-conscious, or 
rather infra-conscious existence of the Soul, with a view to 
explain the abnormal phenomena which the Soul manifests in 
certain phases of its condition, such as in dreaming and in 
those sympathies and antipathies which it shows prior to all 
experience, and which transcend what is known to us from its 
ordinary conscious condition.* 

The instantaneousness of fine perception constituting 
what is called Genius has not unfrequently commended itself 
as an analogy to the Platonic Reminiscence.+ Those uncon- 


* Consult Morell’s Edition of H. J. Fitche’s Contributions to 
Mental Philosophy, where the phenomena of what may be called the 
‘night side of the Soul’ are largely expounded.—In this point of view 
it is interesting to find similar observations in the ancient Platonist 
Olympiodorus. In p. 126, 12, he calls attention to the smiling of 
infants in their sleep very early after their birth; and likens the 
oblivion of birth—which Platonically ‘is but a sleep and a forgetting ’— 
to the forgetfulness which, according to Thucydides (II. 49), befell for a 
time those who recovered from the plague. Another not unhappy 
illustration is his comparison of the human mind to the tablet of 
Demaratus, in which the important writing was within, and only the 
show without (Hered. VII. 239). 


+ The electric ease with which the boy Newton glided through 
Euclid as a self-evident and self-witnessing book, is a fine illustration of 
what Plato aimed at, if he did not establish, in his principle of Reminis- 
cence. The emotion with which Plato would have hailed such a fact in 
the history of such a soul, only a Platonist can conceive-—Compare 
Philo. Jud. p. 470 (Vit. Mos. Lib. I.) regarding the aptitude of Moses 
for acquiring the wisdom of the Egyptians: εὐμοιρίᾳ φύσεως φθάνων 
τὰς ὑφηγήσεις, os ἀνάμνησιν εἶναι δοκεῖν, οὐ padOnorv.—The 
student of English Literature will remember the encomium, more elegant 
than well deserved, bestowed by Bacon on King James I.: ‘Your 
Majesty is the best instance to make a man of Plato’s opinion, that all 
knowledge is but remembrance, and that the mind of man knoweth all 
things, and hath but her own native and original notions (which by the 
strangeness and darkness of this tabernacle of the body are sequestered) 
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scious visitings of noble thought and emotion, influences that 
come unwooed and depart unbidden, seeming to break on the 
Soul like gleams of pearls heaped in the depths of Lethe, are 
aptly imaged by the radiations from the Unchangeable Ideas, 
which in Platonic view constituted the sole true knowledge. 
The finest expression that has ever been given to this thought 
since the time of Plato himself, is unquestionably that which 
we owe to an English poet; and although in a certain sense 
all true Poetry, as transcending the temporal and external, is in 
that measure Platonic, it is not the least among the honours of 
English Poetry that it can claim to possess what is pre- 
eminently the one Platonic Ode within the domain of Litera- 
ture. The poem by Wordsworth on. the ‘ Intimations of 
Immortality from the Recollections of Early Childhood,’ stands 
in this respect alone, embodying the thoughts of Plato in the 
words of Pindar, and founding on the richly emotional nature 
of Childhood a triumphal hymn to the glory of Man’s being. 
In the rosy light and rich fragrance of that period where 
‘dwell the spirits of the dawn,’ he has taught us to discern the 
radiance of a Golden Age surrounding us at the beginning of 
Life, and prophetic of another awaiting us at its close. To 
have preserved this young fragrance of the Soul onward from 
the dews of the morning, or, in less poetic phrase, to have 
carried forward into manhood in their undiminished freshness 
and simplicity the emotional susceptibilities of the child—this 
the poet interprets as the secret charm of that α priori power 
called Genius, whose felicity it is to feel itself ever as the self- 
forgetting child lapped in delighted wonder on the bosom of 
God’s living world. Under this aspect it is no mysticism to 
look on those susceptibilities, whether we consider them 
Reminiscences from a prior being,* or radiations from a 


again revived and restored’ (Ady. of Learning I. 1). In this point of 
view the Platonic doctrine throws light on the old doctrine of Mytho- 
logy, Memory being appropriately and Platonically called the mother 
of the Muses. 

* It may be proper to remark that Wordsworth did not consider 
an actual Pre-existence entitled to Philosophical belief: in one of his 
Letters (Mem. vol. I. p. 190) he disclaims such a notion, although he 
observes that the doctrine of the ‘Fall passing upon all men’ supplies 
an analogy in that direction: he simply employed the Platonic prin 
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present being, as weighty evidences—at once memorial and 
prophecy—of a dignity and destiny greater than we can know. 
This conception of the great Platonic poet, that ‘ Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy,’ receives countenance, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, from those intimations of Scripture (St 
Matth. XVIII. 3, 10) which speak of a peculiar nearness to 
the Divine in the nature of the child, ‘for of such is the 
kingdom of God’. 





NOTH 


(PAGE 91.) 


ON THE ATTIC GROUP OF BIRDS, AND THE SONG 
OF THE SWAN. 


Or the four birds mentioned with honour in the Phzdo 
(85 A.), three belong to a group peculiarly Attic, the asso- 
ciation of which together is not a matter of accident. In the 
grouping of the Nightingale (ἀηδών), the Swallow (χελιδών), 
and the Hoopoe (ézrow), there is a silent reference to the tragic 
legend in the history of early Attica regarding that metamor- 


ciple of Reminiscence as a poetic means of representing what appeared 
to him the sanctity of childhood.—Compare the kindred imaginings of 
Rabbinical thought (Flugge, Gesch. d. Unsterbl. I. p. 365): ‘Children, 
before they are born, are led by an angel into Paradise, and instructed 
in all that is found there. . . . But when the hour of birth arrives, then 
the angel strikes the child and extinguishes the light, through the help 
of which it was able to see all: the child must now forget all again that 
it has seen, and is pushed forth into the atmosphere of the cold world, 
whence it is that children always weep when they come into the world.’ 
Shakspere platonises similarly regarding infants’ tears: ‘When we are 
born, we cry that we are come To this great stage of fools’ (K. Lear IV. 6). 
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phosis of the daughters of Pandion, viz., Progne and Philo- 
mela, which forms one of the pictorial scenes from the hand of 
Ovid (Met. VI. 430—674). 

This passage of Plato is perhaps the only protest in 
antiquity against the prevailing impression that the song of 
the Nightingale betokens sorrow.* Modern poetry followed 
the classical tradition till the time of Coleridge, who renewed 
the protest in his poem of ‘The Nightingale,’ and pronounced 
the melancholy attributed to its song a misinterpretation. 

Regarding the dying song of the Swan, to which Socrates 
here makes a beautiful allusion, and which has found poetic 
currency in ancient and modern times, the following are the 
most important historical particulars. 

It is frequently supposed that the ancients considered the 
dying song of the Swan to be both its first and last musical 
strain, as if it were the bursting forth of a power unknown 
before. This, however, is an erroneous impression, and the 
passage in the Phedo is proof to that effect: for, although 
Socrates is represented as saying that it sings most richly at 
death, he yet admits that it sings also at other times (ἄδοντες 
καὶ ἐν τῷ πρόσθεν χρόν ῳφ). The oldest references to its 
cry make no mention of the approach of death and regard it as 
a familiar phenomenon of its life: cf. Homer, 1]. 11. 468 ; 
Hesiod, Scut. Herc. 316. (Cf. Aristoph. Av. 776 ; Callim. H. 
Apoll. 5, H. Del. 249, in which last passage the Swans are 
represented as singing, not on the occasion of their own death, 
but on that of the birth of Phoebus.) 

Although, as Sir Thomas Browne remarks, the Swan, as 
having a ‘latirostrous bill,’ is not a bird from which music 
might be expected, there are several circumstances which 
taken together are adequate to account for its frequent 
enrolment in ancient times among the birds of song. The 
majestic form, the dazzling whiteness, the grace of motion on 
the element of water, and the lofty freedom of flight in the 


* It is worth remarking that, in showing the connection between 
song and gladness, Plato makes no reference to a bird regarding whose 
song there has never been either dispute or mistake, the mention of 
which would have served his purpose well. The honours, however, of 
the skylark among birds, like those of its companion the daisy among 
flowers, belong entirely to modern Literature. 
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element of air, combined with its incapacity to move with ease 
on the common element of earth, were features marking out 
this bird for-high poetic associations ;* and a mystic symbol- 
ism would easily find in it an image of the Sun moving in 
resplendent majesty on the face of the heaven, and at evening 
and morning bathing his brightness in the baths of Ocean. It 
was but a step to complete its investiture as the bird of Apollo 
(Cic. Tuse. I. 30) by ascribing to it the almost necessary 
accomplishment of the gift of song. 

The origin of the notion of its melodiousness at death is 
due to the kindred fancy, that the poets, the servants of 
Apollo, as their locks grew whitet with age, while their voice 
became shrill (hence argutus as epithet of a bard) and their 
frame grew attenuated, were thus undergoing transformation 
into swans.§ Hence the soul of Orpheus (Pol. X. 620 A.), 


* The peculiar configuration of the neck resembling a trumpet 
seems to have contributed to the expectation that it possessed the power 
of giving forth trumpet-like sounds (cf. Lucr. IV. 547). Servius (on 
Virg. Ain. VII. 700) quotes a statement as if from Pliny, to a similar 
effect : ‘Cygnos ideo suavius canere, quia colla longa habent et inflexa ; 
et necesse est eluctantem vocem per longum et flecwosum varias reddere 
modulationes’. Compare the interesting criticism of Sir Thomas Browne 
on the Swan-song, and the notes of his Editor (Vulgar Errors III. 27). 


+ Very similar is the fancy of Nonnus (Dionys. II. 218), that in 
the rebellion of Typhaon, Apollo disguised himself by transformation 
into a swan. 


1 Compare the Aschylean picture of the withered Phorecides : 
δηναιαὶ κόραι Τρεῖς κυκνόμορφοι (Prom. V. 795); also Euripides 
Here. Fur. 110, γόων ἀοιδός, ὥστε πολιὸς ὄρνις : and 630, κύκνος ds 
γέρων ἀοιδὸς πολιᾶν ἐκ γενύων κελαδήσω. 


§ The hieroglyphic symbolism of Egypt contributed largely to 
develop this fancy. According to Horapollo (II. 39), the figure of the 
swan was the hieroglyphic for a musical old man: Τέροντα μουσι- 
κὸν βουλόμενοι σημῆναι, κύκνον ζωγραφοῦσιν᾽ οὗτος yap ἡδύτατον 
μέλος ἄδει γηράσκων. Compare the kindred fancies of Horace (Od. II. 
20, 9).—Although there are no traces of such a symbolism in Homer, a 
preparation for its reception may be discerned in the beautiful simile in 
the third Iliad (1. 150), where the Trojan seniors, cheerful though 
shrivelled with age, are likened to merry chirping grasshoppers: with 


5D 


which compare the Anacreontic ode (43) to the τέττιξ as being ἀπαθὴς 
and ἀναιμόσαρκος, and the Ovidian description (Met. TI. 373) of 
the transformation of the Ligurian King Cyenus: Vow est tenuata vivo, 
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in passing into a new existence, is said to have chosen the life 
and form of a Swan. The earliest trace of the association of 
the Song of the Swan with the season of death, is found in the 
Orphic or Pythagorean Aischylus, where he speaks of the 
prophetess Cassandra as having sung her own funeral song: 
ἡ δέ τοι, Κύκνου δίκην, Tov ὕστατον μέλψασα θανάσιμον 
γόον Κεῖται. Ἐ 

From the imaginings of the poets it is proper now to turn 
to the testimony of the ancient Naturalists. The name of 
Aristotle is found on the side of the poets, for he describes the 
birds as not only musical, but also as musical at death (ὠδικοὶ 
δέ (οἱ κύκνοι), καὶ περὶ τὰς τελευτὰς μάλιστα 
ἄδουσιν, Hist. Anim. IX. 12, 4). The majority of ancient 
authorities, however, is, with this weighty exception, against 
the reality of the death-song of the Swan. Alexander of 
Myndus (quoted by Athenzus IX. 393 D.) tells us that he has 
followed sick swans in order to catch their dying strains, but 
in vain; Adlian (Var. Hist. I. 14) expresses disbelief; and 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. X. 32) observes: ‘Olorum morte narratur 
flebilis cantus, falso, ut arbitror, aliquot experimentis’. 

Among the Naturalists of modern times, while there is 
considerable dubiety as to the death-song,+ there is abundant 
evidence as to the musical power of the Wild Swan (Cycnus 
Musicus),{ which in our time chiefly inhabits the more solitary 


caneque capillos Dissimulant plume, etc. The resemblance in sound 
between οἴπο and canus seems to have given a farther verisimilitude to 
the notion, at all events in Latin Literature. 


* Among the more important allusions in aftertime to this notion 
are Ovid Heroid. VII. 1, Fasti II. 110; Martial XIII. 77; cf. Shak- 
spere, K. John V. 7; Othello V. 2; Passionate Pilgrim XVII. 4; also 
Tennyson’s ‘ Dying Swan’. 

+ Oken affirms (Allgem. Natur. Gesch., Band VII. p. 482): ‘It is 
not a groundless fable, what the old poets say, that the swan, when 
wounded, makes its voice heard like the peal of a silver bell’. Still 
stronger is the testimony of Erman (Travels in Siberia, transl. by 
Cooley, vol. II. p. 43): ‘That the cygnus olor, when wounded, pours 
forth its last breath in clear and loud notes, is now known for certain’. 
Cuvier, however, rejected the death-song as a fable. 


1 ‘Their cries are loud, trumpet-like, and when proceeding from 
a distance, clear, mellow, and resembling the sounds from a distant band 
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parts of the northern latitudes of the temperate zone. It was 
probably from such accounts of this bird as ancient travellers 
had brought home from the more Hyperborean regions, that 
any elements of fact were in old time derived, countenancing 
the once common belief of the latent music in the Swan.* 








ΠΟΤ eae. 


(PAGE 93) 


ON THE PASSAGE REGARDING ‘SOME DIVINE 
WORD’. 


THE translation of this famous passage (85 D.) runs literally 


as follows :— 

‘Failing this, that is to say, if a man can neither find the 
truth by the exercise of his own faculties, nor learn it through 
the help of another, then having chosen that which is at all 
events the best and most irrefragable of Human Doctrines, 


of music. They are described as having a peculiarly exciting effect on 
the human mind, especially in desert regions, and to give rise to the 
most agreeable feelings. This I can well understand, having experi- 
enced the like, on seeing and hearing a flock of wild swans in the 
Hebrides.’ Macgillivray, British Birds, vol. IV. 652. This description 
accords remarkably with the Hesiodic description of their note (μεγάλ᾽ ἡ 
ἤπυον, Sc. Herc. 316), and is in keeping with the lines of Euripides, 
who places their haunt in the outer ocean (Fr. Phaeth. 34), πηγαῖς δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ 
᾽Ωκεανοῦ μελιβόας κύκνος ἀχεῖ. Compare the Virgilian picture of the 
flight of the whistling swans (En. VII. 700), where some of the erities 
find fauit with them as not dying on the occasion of their song.—Other 
testimonies from modern Naturalists may be found in Tytler’s Calli- 
machus, p. 196 ; also Notes and Queries, vol. V. p. 108. 

* Compare the legends regarding the Hyperborean Swans in 
Preller’s Myth. (I. p. 157). 
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he ought to embark thereon, like a mariner going to sea on a 
raft (in default of any better conveyance), and sail through 
life’s voyage, that is to say, unless it were possible to proceed 
on one’s way more securely and with less danger on some 
firmer vessel, or* on some Divine Doctrine.’ 

A gradation of possible courses is here indicated, which 
may be thus described. If a man cannot reach the terra firma 
of ἐπιστήμη either by his own searching or by that of another 
(εὑρὼν ἢ μαθών), let him trust himself to the best δόξα he can 
find among human doctrines, that is to say, if one could not 
get what is still better (Θεῖος λόγος τις), some Divine Wordt 


to direct his way. 
There are few passages of ancient literature, which in 
modern times have been the subject of so frequent reference as 


* Heindorf found difficulty in accepting ἢ after ὀχήματος in the 
sense of sive, ‘or in other words, its usual sense being aut, and therefore 
excluding one or other of two alternatives, instead of identifying them. 
(Cope renders ‘a surer conveyance, that is, a divine doctrine,’ and 
Kiihner IT. p. 836 quotes it as example of # as = ‘id est.) The Zurich 
editors follow Heindorf and omit ἢ, making λόγου θείου stand in 
apposition to ὀχήματος. Schanz brackets i, and Madvig would expel it. 
The omission of ἤ is, however, scarcely justifiable in the face of all the 
MSS. and the version of Ficinus, in which it is rendered : ‘si nequeat 
firmiori quodam vehiculo vel divino aliquo verbo tutius ac minori cum 
periculo tranare’. That the signification of ἢ is not so limited as 
Heindorf alleged, and that it answered to sive or vel as well as to aut, is 
manifest from the following passages, where it is clearly epexegetic : 
Esch. Pers. 360, ἦρξεν μὲν ὦ δέσποινα, τοῦ παντὸς κακοῦ, φανεὶς a) a- 
στωρ, ἢ κακὸς δαίμων ποθέν. Ib. 430, οἱ δ᾽, ὥστε θύννους ἤ τιν᾽ 
ἰχθύων βόλον . - . ἔπαιον. Soph. Phil. 934, ἐναίρων νεκρὸν ἢ 
καπνοῦ σκιάν. 


+ Compare the kindred lament of Simmias in 107 A. over human 
helplessness, which Socrates endeavoured to console by exhorting him 
to value the light which he has, even although but a glimmering. 


t Some consider λόγος θεῖός τις to be only a lofty expression for 
διαλεκτική or Plato’s scientific method. This however would introduce a 
tautology and a mere reduplication of the clause εἰ ταῦτα ἀδύνατον (67 
E. not a parallel case), and 2° τις would lose all meaning. Hence I 
follow Ast who places in his lexicon this passage as an example of 
dictum, effatum, not ratio. This interpretation suits the associations of 
the Theban Simmias, to whom the notion of a θεῖος λόγος in the land 
of oracles would be familiar. 


36 
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this, inasmuch as it has been justly appealed to as an 
expression, on the part of Plato himself, of longing for the 
‘more sure word’ (βεβαιότερος λόγος, 2 Ep. Pet. 1. 19) of 
a Revelation from God. To this view it is no objection to 
allege that the utterance of this ‘ Vox clamantis in Deserto’ 
happens to be put into the mouth of Simmias, and is not found 
in that of Socrates. The passage is one of such elaboration, 
and the idea it contains is dwelt on with so great emphasis, 
that the sympathy of Plato himself must be understood to go. 
along with it.* (Cf at the outset of it ἴσως ὥσπερ καὶ σοὶ 
δοκεῖ.) Such an inference receives strength from the conside- 
ration, that a feeling of the benefit or a presentiment of the 
possibility of a Divine Revelation is manifest in other parts of 
Platonic thought. Socrates takes it for granted as no strange 
thing that God should communicate with His creatures on the 
earth, in proof of which may be mentioned his own belief in the 
δαιμόνιον or Divine voice: cf. also Xen. Mem. I. 1, 9. 
Compare also the kindred statement in Pol. IX. 590 D., 
ἄμεινον παντὶ ὑπὸ θείου καὶ φρονίμου ἄρχεσθαι, μάλιστα μὲν 
οἰκεῖον ἔχοντος ἐν αὑτῷ, εἰ δὲ μή, ἔξωθεν ἐφεστῶτος : Timeeus 
12 1)., τὰ μὲν οὖν περὶ ψυχῆς ... . θεοῦ ξυμφήσαντος, 
τότ᾽ ἂν οὕτω μόνως διισχυριζοίμεθα. 

In this point of view the comment of Olympiodorus is 
interesting, as indicating that in his time the passage was 
actually employed by Christians in the sense in which it has 
been naturally accepted. He asks, τίς ὁ ἀσφαλέστερος καὶ 
ἀκινδυνότερος καὶ βεβαιότερος καὶ θεῖος λόγος ; οὐ δήπου, ὥς 


* H. Schmidt (Progr. p. 22, 1854) has therefore the following 
comment: ‘The Divine Word is put in contrast with the above-men- 
tioned human doctrine. Whether Plato had more immediately in view 
the then undivulged doctrines of the Mysteries, as some think, or 
whether he thought of a Divine Word perhaps at some time reaching 
humanity, the thought is clear. The lover of truth, he means to say, 
will strive to conquer the possession of truth, either by his own 
faculties or by the help of others, and will satisfy himself with such 
results until, through a higher and a divine revelation, an immediate 
contemplation of the truth is vouchsafed. To whom will not the 
thought naturally force itself home, that Plato shows himself here a 
Seer, and through a presentiment discerned that which the Fulness of 
time realised ?” 
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φασιν, ὁ θεόθεν ἐκδοθείς" δοξαστικὸς yap ὁ γε τοιοῦτος " 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ὁ εἰρημένος αὐτοπτικὸς νοῦς ὁ θεῷ τῷ ὄντι συνών, 
ὡς ἐν Φαίδρῳ. Although Olympiodorus thus wishes to identify 
this ‘more excellent way’ or πρῶτος πλοῦς, with that of a 
lofty Philosophy, and not of Religion, so as to render the 
passage less susceptible of a Christian application, he at the 
same time furnishes unconscious witness to what was the 
natural interpretation, by coupling as equivalent expressions 
βεβαιότερος καὶ θεῖος λόγος, thereby showing that ἤ in his 
time was naturally interpreted by vel, and that the βεβαιότερον 
ὄχημα which was desired was no other than the Θεῖος λόγος. 

With regard to the image* employed in the passage, it 15 
possible that there may be a silent allusion to that part of the 
story of the ‘ Ancient Marinere’ where he is represented as 
setting out in his roughly-constructed raft (σχεδία) from the 
isle of Calypso, in which, like the Soul forgetting itself in the 
entanglements of Sense, the hero has lain concealed. The raft 
is shattered to pieces, but, by the divine aid and direction of 
Leucothea, the hero is enabled to reach the shore. In 
harmony with this is the circumstance that this part of the 
story of Ulysses is employed by Maximus Tyr. (Diss. XVI. 10) 
as an illustration of the saving power of Philosophy, which he 
represents as performing, when all other aids fail, the tutelary 
function of the goddess in the Odyssey. 


* Compare the similar imagery in 98 B. note, 99 1). ; also Phileb. ἡ 
14 A., and Legg. VII. 803 B., where Life is allegorised as a voyage. So 
Cicero (Tuse. I. 30) borrows the simile ‘tanquam in rate in mari 
immenso nostra velitur oratio’. Compare also the striking passage in 
Plutarch, Mor. 1103 E.—In the imagery of Lord Bacon, the ‘flesh’ is 
spoken of as itself the ‘frail bark’ (Essay V.). 
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(PAGE 97.) 
EXPOSITION OF THE REASONING OF CEBES. 


THE reasoning of Cebes may be presented in the following 
form :— 

‘Granted, O Socrates, that even the perishable body 
continues for some time longer or shorter after death, and that 
therefore the Soul, which is nobler than the Body, cannot be 
thought of as perishing immediately, does this prove the Soul’s 
existence for ever? If we take the image of the Body as the 
vesture of the Soul, you may of course reason in favour of the 
greater probability that the nobler part survives, just as one 
might say in the case of a weaver who has died, that it was 
natural to think of him as enjoying some sort of existence, 
when you could point in proof to the garment he had woven, 
still in good condition, and then ask, How could the more 
perishable be supposed to have the longer duration, the 
workman being greater than the work? But mark, O So- 
crates, what I say; it is not one garment merely, but a series 
of garments, which the workman in the course of his life has 
thrown aside, yet, as we see, decay has come before the last 
garment was worn through: may it not be that, while the man 
is not reckoned less noble than a piece of dress, although he 
may have left one garment behind him, after having worn out 
many, so the Soul may retain all her dignity over the Body, 
surviving many of those vestures with which she successively 
clothes herself, and yet fail to survive a certain one of these in 
the end? Or, admitting that the Soul may survive the last of 
these tabernacles in this world, how are we sure that among 
the tabernacles she successively builds for herself, there may 
not be a certain one that will survive her? How can any one 
be sure, when he is dying, that this is not the particular body 
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in whose case the catastrophe is destined to fall upon the Soul 
as well? May there not come a time when, in passing from 
sheath to sheath, the fiery sword shall wear itself through 
before the last sheath is decayed, and yet there would be no 
denying your principle that the sword is greater and nobler 
than the sheath ?’ 

This objection of Cebes, which was only the materialistic 
view of the more simple Simmias clothed in more subtle form, 
derived its force from the popular notions of Metempsychosis. 
It is chiefly interesting as being an anticipation of the dogma 
of the Stoics in after time, whose principle of the Metempsy- 
chosis of the Anima Mundi resulted in their well-known dogma 
of a limited Immortality. Compare the censure by Cicero of 
the dogma of the Stoics (Tusc. I. 31—32), where he speaks of 
them as going far to seek uneasiness: ‘ M. Stoicos dico, qui 
aiunt animos manere, e corpore quum excesserint, sed non 
semper. A. Istos vero, qui, guod tota in hac causa difficillimum 
est, suscipiant posse animum manere corpore vacantem: illud 
autem, quod non modo facile ad credendum est, sed, eo 
concesso, quod volunt, consequens, id certe non dant, ut, quum 
diu permanserit, ne intereat. M. Bene reprehendis.’ 








ΝΟ Ui. 


(PAGE 117.) 


ON THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SOUL. 


(νοῦς - κύριος κατὰ φύσιν. Arist. de Anim. I. 5, 12.) 


In examining the hypothesis of the Soul considered as a 
‘Harmony,’ Socrates is led to the conclusion that this view of 
its nature is inadequate to explain the phenomena of its 
relation to the Body. In the conscious and self-regulating 
power, frequently called by the ancients τὸ αὐτεξούσιον, 
whereby the Soul shows its independence of the material 
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frame, culminating in that characteristic of the Human Will 
called Liberty, Socrates discerns a principle of which it is 
impossible to render a reason on any theory of material 
organisation.* This he illustrates by the quotation in 94 D. 
from the passage in the Odyssey, where Ulysses is represented 
as calming and controlling his emotions by a power superior 
to the emotions. 

This sovereignty of the Mind, which is partly indicated in 
80 A., and fully expounded in 94 B.—E. as a faculty of Divine 
Right, was a Socratic tenet, as is shown by Xen. Mem. IV. 3, 
14: ἀνθρώπου ye ψυχή, ἣ εἴπερ τι καὶ ἄλλο τῶν ἀθανάτων 
τοῦ θείου μετέχει, ὅτι μὲν βασιλεύει ἐν ἡμῖν, φανερόν. 
Its full elaboration, however, and its development as an 
argument for Immortality, belong really to Plato. t 

The power possessed by the Human Mind, whereby it 
can externalise itself or project itself, so as to be for a time 
not only the Conscious Subject, but also an Object, so to 
speak, external to itself—in other words, the power of holding 
silent soliloquy with itself, is worthy of regard as one of the 
chief prerogatives of this Sovereignty. Among all the crea- 
tures upon the earth, Man alone possesses this characteristic. 
The highest of the lower creation, even if admitted to possess 
the faculty of consciousness, possess only, so far as is known 
by us, a merely passive consciousness, which is simply receptive 
of sensations; for there is no evidence to induce us to believe 


* Lucretius (II. 257) found himself at a loss, with no other than 
material factors to give any account of Volition, 1.6., the action of a free 
cause : ‘Unde est hee, inquam, fatis, avulsa Voluntas ?7—Compare Sir 
W. Hamilton’s Lect. on Metaph. I. pp. 29, 164: ‘Man is not an 
organism ; he is an intelligence served by organs. They are his, not 
he.’ 

+ Olympiodorus (p. 133) gives the following condensation of the 
grounds on which Plato rested the superiority of the Soul, as a distinct 
estate from the Body: they are chiefly drawn from Legg. III. 690 
A.—C., Πῶς δείκνυται ἡ ψυχὴ τοῦ σώματος ἄρχουσα; ἢ κατὰ Ta ἑπτὰ 
ἀξιώματα τὰ ἐν Νόμοις" καὶ γὰρ συναιτία, καὶ εὐγενεστέρα ὡς 
ἀπὸ αἰτίας ἀκινήτου, καὶ πρεσβυτέρα ὡς προὐπάρχουσα, καὶ Oe oT o- 
τικωτέρα ὡς κινοῦσα, καὶ ἰσχυροτέρα ὡς συνέχουσα, καὶ φρονι- 
μωτέρα ὡς προβουλευομένη, καὶ εὐτυχεστέρα ὡς λαχοῦσα, οὐ ληχ- 
θεῖσα.---(γ». Sallust (Jug. 1.),.ὄ ‘Dux atque dmperator vite mortalium 
Animus’. 
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that they possess the marvellous power of the human con- 
sciousness, to be conscious that they are conscious.* Tet it be 
granted, what Kant however did not concede, that the dog or 
the elephant can consciously separate itself from the surround- 
ing mass of objects, so as to attain the notion of the yo, it 
does not follow that either of them has the power of trans- 
forming the Zyo into Tu,+ and thereby of summoning itself to 
the judgment of its own bar, which power manifestly is a 
condition necessary to the exercise both of Reason in things 
intellectual, and of Conscience in things moral. In point of 
fact, the Moral and Intellectual faculties in Man may be said 
to exist solely through this power of soliloquising, or subjecting 
one’s self to study and examination; without this power 
Conscience could not judge, neither could Reflection exercise 
its function of self-introspection, and all progression, whether 
of the individual or of the race, would, apart from such a 
power, come to a perpetual end. 

Closely allied to this power—whether it is called in 
matters of Morality Conscience, or in matters intellectual 
Self-consciousness—is that of Volition in matters of Action, or 


* Pascal’s famous argument for the dignity of Man is founded on 
this simple power of reflection: ‘Man is but a reed, the most feeble in 
nature: yes, but he 18. a thinking reed. There is no need that the 
Universe should rise in arms to crush him ; a breath, a drop of water is 
enough to kill him. But now, even if it were the Universe that had 
erushed him, Man would still be greater than the Universe, for he 
knows that he is crushed, but of this the Universe knows nothing’ 
(Pens. I. 4, 6). 


+ Among the more interesting Apostrophes in Greek Literature, 
similar to the Homeric τέτλαθι δὴ κραδίη, are the following: Hesiod 
(Theog. 36) addresses himself Τύνη in stirring himself up to song ; 
Archiloch. Fr. 58, Θυμέ Op’, ἀμηχάνοισι κήδεσιν κυκώμενε, Avabéxev 
κιτιλ.; Theognis 1029, τόλμα, θυμέ, κακοῖσιν ὅμως ἄτλητα πεπονθώς ; 
Soph. Trach. 1260, Ὦ ψυχὴ . - - - ἀνάπαυε βοήν, with the parody of 
Aristophanes on the language of resignation ; Acharn. 4566, Ὦ θύμ᾽, 
ἄνευ σκάνδικος ἐμπορευτέα (cf. Equit. 1191). Compare another fragment 
of Archilochus quoted in Arist. Pol. VII. 7,6; also that of Anaxan- 
drides in Athenz. XV. 688 B.; also Pindar, Pyth. III. 61; Frag. 89, 
Bergk.—As a modern parallel to the Homeric τέτλαθι δὴ κραδίη may be 
quoted the soliloquy of Turenne to his shrinking body : ‘ You tremble, 
carease, but I shall take you into places which you will like less,’ 
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the self-determining power whereby man feels a freedom to 
choose, and is enabled to exhibit an energy of purpose after 
choice, which constitutes another prerogative of the Sove- 
reignty of the Soul, but which any theory of ἁρμονία or 
organisation must fail to explain. In this regard, the very 
power of erring or sinning, that is, making a wrong free choice, 
is the evidence of Man’s possessing a higher nature; whereas 
the lower creation,* being provided with a uniform irresistible 
bias, to which we give the name of Instinct, do not exercise 
the power of choice, and therefore are not subject to the 
tremendous possibility of committing sin and of feeling guilt, 
which is the necessary condition of the probationary discipline 
of a moral being such as Man. 

The dignity of these prerogatives is further manifest in the 
circumstance that they render possible not only progression in 
the life both of the individual and of the race, but also that 
subordination of the present to the future t which is the element of 
all nobleness, from the humblest act of self-denial up to the 
loftiest self-devoting martyrdom. This energic power renders 
man other than a serf of the sod,{ ‘glebz adscriptus,’ and 
according to its exercise depends the measure in which each 
man may be said to have fulfilled the ideal of his being. 


* «The brute individual is nought but the concrete manifestation of 
the species : its essential destination is to represent and to preserve the 
species. The individual Man, on the other hand, is, in so far as 
personality is predicable concerning him, more than simply the concrete 
manifestation of the species ; he is, as an individual, an End in himself 
(Selbstzweck) in the divine ordering of the world, and consequently to 
him, not merely to the species, is immortality assured.” Julius Miller 
in Stud. u. Krit. 1835, p. 758. 


+ Cf. Aristotle de Anima III. 10, 6, on the war of Reason and 
Appetite, ὁ μὲν νοῦς Sea τὸ μέλλον ἀνθέλκειν κελεύει, ἡ δ᾽ ἐπιθυμία 
διὰ τὸ ἤδη. 

{ It is an interesting observation of Aristotle, that while each of 
the other Elements had its votaries among the philosophers, as claiming 
an identity with Soul, the Element of Earth alone had no supporters 
(de Anim. I. 3, 22)—‘I feel myself? says Coleridge (Lit. Rem. J. p. 
372), ‘not the slave of nature (nature used here as mundus senstbilis) in 
the sense in which animals are. Not only my thoughts and affections 
extend to objects transnatural, as Truth, Virtue, God ; not only do my 
powers extend vastly beyond all those, which I could have derived from 
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INO AB uss 


(PAGE 130.) 


ON THE ASSEVERATION OF SOCRATES. 


‘ \ 7 
νὴ τὸν Κυνα. 


Tuts peculiar form of oath—‘ by the Dog’—occurs also in the 
mouth of Socrates elsewhere, 6.7. ἴῃ Apol. 22 A. and Pol. III. 
399 E. Various attempts have been made in various directions 
to obtain a clue to the origin of this expression. Some have 
supposed that it was an asseveration on the part of Socrates 
by his faithful monitor or δαιμόνιον, by which he thought 
himself to be attended in the investigation of truth, as a 
huntsman by his dog: others haye considered it simply an 
appeal indicating sincerity, in compliment to the most faithful 
of the companions of man (cf. Forster’s note on Apol. 22 A.). 
Whatever may have been the exact sense in which it was 
employed by Plato, it was in all probability an oath derived 
from the mysticism of Egypt, and like other oaths, was used 
long after any solemnity connected with it had disappeared— 


the instruments and organs with which nature has furnished me ; but I 
can do what nature per se cannot. I ingraft, I raise heavy bodies above 
the clouds, and guide my course over ocean and through air. I alone 
am lord of fire and light; other creatures are but their alms-folk. 
And of all the so-called Elements—Water, Earth, Air, and all their 
compounds—I not merely subserve myself of them, but I employ them. 
Ergo, there is in me, or rather I am, a preter-natural, that is, a super- 
sensuous thing; but what is not nature, why should it perish with 
nature? why lose the faculty of vision, because my spectacles wre broken ?? 
This is only a re-statement of Aristotle’s reasoning (de Anim. I. 4) that 
the power that works through an organ need not perish though the 
organ may decay, ‘for,’ says he, ‘if an aged person could take av. eye of 
a certain character, he would see as well as a young man’, 


On 
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an inference which is supported by the fuller edition of it in 
the Gorgias 482 B., μὰ τὸν κύνα, τὸν Αὐγυπτίων Oeov.* 

In later times, when Greek polytheism had lost its hold 
on the mind of the nation, it was not unfrequently assumed 
that this oath, and others of a similar kind, were used by 
Socrates, not from any euphemistic reverence,t but out of an 
ironical contempt for the popular gods (Lucian, Vit. Auct. 16). 
The Christian Fathers, in carrying on their struggle with 
Idolatry, naturally adopted this view; whence Tertullian 
(Apol. 14) affirms: ‘Taceo de philosophis, Socrate contentus, 
qui in contumeliam deorum quercum et hircum et canem dejera- 
bat’. This latter view, however, is opposed to the testimony of 
both Plato and Xenophon, who manifest an anxiety to guard 
against the suspicion of anything like irreverence on the part 
of Socrates towards the gods of his country. Whatever may 
have been the laxity of the Greeks in later times in playing 
with once solemn words (cf. Becker’s Charicles, p. 62), it is 
entirely inadmissible to suppose Socrates in earnest regarding 
the offering to Adsculapius (118 A.) and yet to be irreverently 
jesting in νὴ τὸν κύνα here. 


* The famous ordinance of the Cretan Rhadamanthys (Porphyr. 
de Abst. III. 16; Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 521) enjoining ‘an oath by the 
dog, the. goose, and the ram,’ savours strongly of an Egyptian origin. 

Y; υ ᾽ ᾽ total δὲ 5 
The dog and ram reminds one of Anubis and Ammon, and the 
ναλώπηξ or goose of the Nile was, as we know from Herodotus (II. 
XxX” ἢ 8 ἢ 
72), one of the sacred birds of the Egyptians.—In Aristoph. Vesp. 83 
(enacted as early as B.C. 422), μὰ τὸν κύνα appears as an oath in the 
mouth of a foreign slave. 


+ This oath may be explained as an euphemistie appeal to Hades, 
on the Rhadamanthyne principle of invoking, instead of Pluto himself, 
whese realm he was about to visit, the guardian at his gate. Porphyry 
(de Abst. III. 16) favours this explanation ; ef. Scholium on Lucian 
(Vit. Auct. 16). 
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ΝΟ be ΕΣ 


(PAGE 158) 


ΟΝ THE SEQUENCE OF THE REASONING IN THE 
FIFTH ARGUMENT. 


THE course of the argumentation, from 100 B. to 106 E., does 
not run at first sight very smoothly, and has been severely 
attacked both in ancient and modern times. Strato the 
Aristotelian, according to Olympiodorus (p. 150, 18), among 
other objections, argued that a stone, as not admitting death 
(adextos θανάτου), might be said to be ἀθάνατος, but it did not 
follow that it was therefore ἀνώλεθρος, and so with the Soul. 
To this it is a sufficient reply with Olympiodorus to say that 
the stone and Soul do not stand on the same footing regarding 
Death, because the stone is by its nature without that which is 
the distinguishing principle of the Soul—Life. Another of 
Strato’s objections was that it was possible that the Soul could 
be said to resist Death only so long as it lived, and that, as a 
fire grows cold, so also Life might possibly die away from the 
Soul. The best method of anticipating this objection on 
Platonic principles, would have been the interweaving of the 
argument expounded in the Phedrus regarding the self-motive 
power of the Soul, which would have demonstrated that the 
Soul was not a passing phenomenon, but an essence and 
indestructible. This, however, Plato has not done, and the 
answer must be sought for in another way.—Tennemann, 
however (Gesch. der Philos. Bd. 11. 364), and Kunhardt 
(Platonis Pheedo, p. 67) repeat the objection of Strato, and 
allege that Plato reaches the conclusion of the Imperishable- 
ness of the Soul by a ‘ Machtspruch’ or dictatorial assumption. 
To defend Plato against this charge H. Schinidt enters into an 
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exposition of the whole argument, from which the following is 
condensed. 

‘Plato has shown (in 105 E.) that the term ἀθάνατος is 
predicable of the Soul as not admitting the notion of Death, 
just as avaptvos is predicable of the Triad as not admitting 
parity, and ἄθερμος of snow as not admitting warmth. He 
then argues, “ΠῚ it were the case now that these negative 
attributes involved the negation of Perishableness in their 
subjects, then the Triad as ἀνάρτιος, the snow as ἄθερμος, and 
the Soul as ἀθάνατος, would each and all be imperishable. I, 
however, it is denied that there is any necessary connection 
between this conception (τὸ ἀνώλεθρον) and that of ἀνάρτιον 
or of ἄθερμον, we could not advance anything against such a 
negation; but, 7f it were admitted, then the result would 
follow that ἀνώλεθρον must be predicated of the Soul as well 
as of the others. If it is not admitted, then some other means 
must be found of connecting the idea of τὸ ἀθάνατον with τὸ 
ἀνώλεθρον. It is at this point that Tennemann and the 
objectors misunderstand the reasoning, the result of which is 
that they represent Plato as giving up the possibility of es- 
tablishing the principle logically, and make him resort to a 
‘‘Machtspruch”. They forget that it is the Socratising Plato 
that is here discoursing, not the categorically speaking Aris- 
totle. The latter would have framed it thus: ‘‘ Now, that 
which is ἀθάνατον is necessarily also ἀνώλεθρον, for ἀθάνατον 
is the species of the genus ἀνώλεθρον : if ἀθάνατον is predic- 
able of the Soul, so also is ἀνώλεθρον᾽᾿. Plato, however, 
makes Socrates follow the dialectic method, and only suggests 
the means whereby the interlocutor may draw the conclusion 
for himself: ‘the Soul is immortal, and it is impossible for it 
to perish ; and we need not go far for the proof, for if that 
which is immortal were to perish, what could there be, in the 
world, exempt from the same fate?” 106 D. This result is 
confirmed by the words of Socrates thereafter: ‘That by 
universal consent imperishableness must be ascribed to God 
and to the Idea of Life, and whatsoever by its nature excludes 
the Idea of Death”. Cebes having admitted this principle, 
Socrates then applies it to the Soul, as containing the idea of 
Life, and thus deduces its imperishableness also. In this way 
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it is shown that Plato does not deal in hypothetical assump- 
tions, but that, once the doctrine of Ideas is admitted, the 
course of the argument is naturally evolved without any saltus, 
such as is supposed, but according to the natural course of the 
dialectic method.’ H. Schmidt, Commentar zu Pl. Phzdon, 
17. Hiailfte, pp. 74—81. 
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(PAGE 187.) 


ON POISONING BY HEMLOCK. 


THE use of Hemlock as a mode of judicial death has occasion- 
ally been adduced as a proof of the humanity of the Athenian 
people. Jt was a punishment involving no revolting exposure 
or effusion of blood, and had the advantage of combining, as 
Grote (IX. p. 14, n.) observes, the minimum of pain with the 
minimum of indignity.* 

In this point of view it is not unworthy of notice that its 
employment seems to have been mainly parallel with the 
period which we are accustomed to regard as the brightest 
in Athenian history. The most prominent of those who 
suffered death by this means were Theramenes in B.C. 404, 
Socrates in B.C. 399, and Phocion with certain others in B.C. 
317. That it was a familiar punishment about the time of the 
Peloponnesian war is manifest from the cruel joke of Aristo- 
phanes in the play of the ‘ Frogs’ (1. 123) B.C. 405, and also 
from the statements of the experience of the officer in the Phaedo 


* The praise for this humanity seems to belong only to Greeks of 
the Ionic race. Besides Athens, Ceos (El. Var. Hist. 111. 37) and 
Massilia (Val. Max. II. 6, 7) appear to have alone employed it. 
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(63 D., 116 C., E.; cf. Andocides de Pace, ch. 2; Lysias 394, 
612). 

As to the plant from which the famous poison (κώνειον) 
was procured, there has been. considerable dispute. The 
general opinion, however, is in favour of its derivation from 
the Spotted Hemlock or Coniwm* maculatum, which, according 
to Sibthorp in his Flora Greeca, is still found abundantly in 
many parts of the Peloponnesus, and especially ‘between 
Athens and Megara’; whereas the Cicuta virosa and Aithusa 
cynapium, for which rival claims have been advanced, are, it is 
said, not now found in any part of the country. 

Modern toxicologists find some difficulty as to some of 
the symptoms described in the Phedo as resulting from the 
potion. It is proper to remember, however, that Plato’s 
diagnosis was not that of a physician, but of a historian 
relating the tale, and that too not from his own personal 
observation, but from the accounts of his friends; and it is 
also possible that the difference of a southern climate may 
affect the energy of the plant (Burnett’s Botany, vol. 11. p. 
782). The description given by Plato is in the main im 
harmony with the results of Toxicology, according to which 
Hemlock is classed among the sharply-narcotic poisons, the 
effects of which show themselves in clogging the vital action 
and gradually seizing on the powers of motion and respiration. 
According to Dioscorides, convulsions were among its effects, 
and the expression ἐκενήθη in the Phxdo is interpreted as 
descriptive of some such symptoms (Dr. Adams, Paulus Aigin. 
vol. IT. p. 212).+ 


* Cf. Hasselt’s Handbuch der Giftlehre I. p. 336.—According to 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. X XV. 95), it was from the seeds after trituration that 
the most powerful juice was wont to be extracted. He ascribes, 
however, a ‘vis refrigeratoria’ to the leaves as well as to the seeds. 

+ Nicander (Alexipharm. 186) gives an elaborate description of the 
symptoms, among which the most notable are the chillness of the 
extremities, appearing also in the Phzedo, and dizziness or vertigo, of 
which, however, Plato takes no notice. (From this last symptom the 
origin of the word is probably accounted for : viz., κῶνος, a spiral cone.) 
The direction of the executioner to walk about seems to imply that 
(lizziness was not apprehended as among the effects of the poison. The 
recommendation to Socrates—‘to walk about as long as he could’— 
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It is worthy of remark that, although the obnoxious 
κώνειον is freely spoken of by Xenophon (Hell. IT. 3, 56), and 
by Plutarch (Phoc. 36), as well as once by Plato himself in the 
Lysis (219 E.), all the references to the poison in the Phedo 
are of a euphemistic kind. Nowhere are the contents of the 
cup more specifically indicated than by the vox media—namely, 
τὸ dappaxov-——which might signify the means of health as 
well as of death, as if for the purpose of suggesting that the 
cup of Hemlock was to Socrates, not the instrument of Death, 
but the medicine of Immortality. 





N OP iY: 


(PAGE 188.) 


ON THE OFFERING OF THE COCK TO ASCULAPIUS. 


Various and widely-differing views have been entertained 
regarding the import and purpose of the Last Word of Socrates, 
enjoiming his friend Crito to offer, in fulfilment of a debt or 
vow, a cock to Aisculapius. 


seems to be explicable only as it would afford a kind of diversion to the 
thoughts, and diminish the risk of violent convulsions: otherwise it is 
inconsistent with the advice tendered in 63 D., prohibiting earnest talk 
or discourse. Both the one and the other would increase the animal 
heat, and thereby produce the effect of wine (which Pliny (H. N. 
XIV. 7) says is the antidote to Hemlock), and so prolong the struggle. 
—It is still more puzzling to find Tacitus (Annal. XY. 64) giving as a 
reason for the slowness of Seneca’s death, that the Hemlock did not 
operate because his body was cold by the previous opening of the veins : 
‘Adlatum venenum hausit frustra: frigidus jam artus, et cluso corpore 
adversus vim veneni ’, 
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Some have considered it a mere delirious utterance* 
(Jortin, Remarks on Eccles. Hist. I. p. 78) on the part of 
Socrates, resulting from the operation of the poison. It is, 
however, difficult to conceive Plato as narrating with reverent 
circumstantiality the Last Word of his Master under such an 
impression. Others, such as Theodoret,+ have sought for the 
import of the ‘novissima verba’ in a desire on the part of 
Socrates to keep himself right with regard to the religion of 
his country, and to show with his latest breath the falsity 
of the main count on which he had been condemned—viz., 
impiety towards the national gods. According to this view, 
as expressed by Theodoret, the act would be one of amiable 
hypocrisy on the part of Socrates, as if he wished to leave an 
impression on the minds of men different from that which his 
real belief regarding the gods would warrant. Hegel also finds 
it difficult to reconcile with Socrates’ lofty ideas of the Divine 
essence. 

The view, however, which seems to answer all the circum- 
stances best, and which has received the greatest amount of 
favour, is that which regards the injunction of Socrates, not 
only as an act of homage to the national worship (cf. Xen. 
Mem. I. 3, 1), but also as intended to bear a deeper, perhaps 
an allegorical meaning. It was a practice of patients recover- 
ing from a disease to acknowledge gratitude to Aisculapius by 
the offering of some sacrifice. Of this familiar rite Socrates 
avails himself, and desires Crito to signify by such an offering 
his thanksgiving that his friend has now received in Death the 
cure of Life’s long infirmity. 1 


* Warburton (Div. Leg. Book III. note D.) combats such a 
view. 

+ ἐγὼ δὲ οἶμαι καὶ Σωκράτην . . . . « τὸν ἀλεκτρυόνα θῦσαι κε- 
λεῦσαι, ἵνα τὴν Kar αὐτοῦ γεγενημένην διελέγξῃ γραφήν κοατὰλ. 
Theodoret, Curatio, VII. p. 897, Ed. Schulze. 

{ Compare the Aschylean fragment : Ὧ θάνατε Παιάν, μή μ᾽ 
ἀτιμάσῃς μολεῖν : the ‘double entendre’ in σεσωσμένος in Soph. Aj. 
692; the supplication ‘Jovi Liberatori’? on the lips of Seneca and 
Thrasea at death ; the inscription ‘Health’ on the tomb of Theodosius 
III. (Gibbon, ch. 48); ‘My long sickness Of health and living now 
begins to mend’, Shakspere, Timon, V. 2.—It is scarcely worth while 
to call attention to the contemptuous representations given as to the 
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It is worthy of remark that the Bird of Day, like the 
worship of Aisculapius, with which it was associated, does not 
appear at a very early date either in the mythology or in the 
literary remains of Greece. /Msculapius in Homer is simply 
ἰητρὸς ἀμύμων ‘a healer unblamed,’ and has not received 
enrolment among the gods, to none of whom is the epithet 
ἀμύμων in Homer ever applied. His worship as a deity is 
undoubtedly one of the growths of the Orphic influence, and 
belongs in its origin to the period of the rise of the mystic 
cults of Demeter and Dionysus. 

Tt forms one of the most remarkable among the minor 
proofs of the high antiquity of the Homeric poems, that, as 
remarked by Eustathius, p. 1479, 24, there is no allusion to 
cock-crow either in the Iliad or Odyssey.* The proof is 
irresistible that this bird was then unknown in Greece and in 
Western Asia: otherwise a poet who had such an eye and ear 
for all natural sights and sounds would not have failed to find 
some place of honour to the herald of the Morn.t Though 


meaning of the ‘last word’ of Socrates by Tertullian (Apol. ch. 46), and, 
what is more strange, by Origen (contr. Cels. VI. 6), who take occasion 
to speak in scorn of a religion which could find its consummation in the 
sacrifice of a cock. It would have been more just if they had acknow- 
ledged that the feeling of need or of duty (ὀφείλομεν) in a dying man to 
perform a vow, was, toa certain extent, evidence of the expectation of ὃ 
future state.—As little worthy of notice, though for the opposite reason, 
“is the ecstatic symbolising of Picus Mirandula (de Dignitate Hominis, p. 
320), who connects together, in one huge symbolism signifying the 
awaking of the human spirit, the Pythagorean injunction τρέφειν 
ἀλεκτρυόνα (cf. Orelli Opuse. Philos. I. p. 66) ; Ailian’s ascription of a 
magic power to the Cock, which causes the lion to tremble (Nat. Anim. 
III. 31 ; Luecr. LV. 714); the awakening of repentance in St. Peter at the 
crowing of the Cock ; and the offering of the same bird here to the god 
of healing. 

* The same silence also in the Old Testament Scriptures. The 
renderings of LXX. in Proverbs XXX. 31, and of the Vulgate in Job 
XXXVIII. 36 are mistranslations. 

+ The mention of cock-crow in the so-called Homeric Batracho- 
myomachia (1. 193) is one of the many internal evidences which bring 
down the date of that burlesque to the Attic, or at least to the Lyric 
period.—The story in Cic. Div. I. 34, as to a prophecy by Trophonius, 
derived from the crowing of cocks, may be safely disregarded as 
unhistorical. 
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the bird is familiar enough towards the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the earliest allusion to its presence in Greece 
seems to be that in Theognis (1. 862), about B.C. 510. It is 
probable that it came westward with the extension of the 
Persian empire, and in Aristophanes (Aves 485) it is still 
denominated, from its eastern origin (Περσικὸς ὄρνις) the 
‘Persian bwd’ (cf. Athene. IX. 374 D.; XIV. 655 A.). 

In ancient Art the Cock soon took its place as the symbol 
of the God. of Day. Plutarch (Mor. 400 C.) refers to a 
painter who symbolised Morning by a figure of Apollo with a 
cock upon his hand (ὁ τὸν ἀλεκτρυόνα ποιήσας ἐπὶ τὴς χειρὸς 
τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος, ἑωθινὴν ὑπεδήλωσεν ὥραν). From its sym- 
bolical connection with Apollo—the conqueror of Night and of 
black serpent Pythons—the Cock came to figure as an emblem 
of Victory, for which end it was peculiarly adapted by its own 
pugnacious powers.t 

From the worship of Apollo it naturally descended to that 
of the son of Apollo, Aisculapius,+ who was supposed to 
execute in one of its departments the restorative function of 
the healing God. The deity of Health might naturally be 
supposed to delight in the bird that announces the ‘ incense- 
breathing morn’. 


* Among the coins of Himera is one with the figure of a Cock—a 
kind of punning allusion to ἡμέρα (Eckhel’s Doctr. Numm. vol. I. p. 
214), or perhaps a remembrance of the great victory of B.C. 480 gained 
at Himera over the Carthaginians. 

+ Compare the prize-amphora in Miiller’s Denkmaler (vol. I. no. 
92), in which there occurs a very early appropriation of the Cock as the 
symbol of struggle and vietory.—Olympiodorus (p. 208), in descanting 
on the ‘Last Word’ of Socrates, quotes a certain oracle, ‘that souls 
when being released ought to sing the pean,’ as if like the Cock 
crowing over victory. Compare the extraordinary legend in Saxo 
Grammaticus (Lib. 1. p. 16) of the infernal journey of Hading under 
the guidance of the ‘hemlock woman’ (cicutarum gerula), who when 
baffled by an impassable wall, performed the following experiment : 
‘Galli caput, quem secum forte afferebat, abruptum, ultra moenium 
septa jactavit, statimque redivivus ales resumpti fidem spiraculi claro 
testabatur occentu’. Thus it appears that in the northern, as well as the 
southern mythology, the bird of dawn was associated with the notion of 
Recovered Life. 

1 On coins of Epidaurus and Selinus the Cock is an emblem of 
Esculapius. 
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The interest attached to the ‘Bird of Dawning,’ partly 
from its heralding the sun, partly from its erect victorious 
carriage, has extended, as is well known, from classic to 
modern times,* and a multitude of superstitions has arisen 
associated with this bird, greater in all probability than those 
connected with any other. There are even traces of the 
offering of the Cock to Aisculapiust having descended in 
certain instances to modern times, long after every other 
fragment of the ancient mythology to which it belonged had 
passed away. 


* Compare Pliny (N. H. X. 24) with the medieval superstitions 
preserved in Shakspere, Hamlet I. 1 ; also Brand’s Popular Antiquities 
(vol. 11. p. 54). 


+ In the proceedings of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh 
(vol. IV.) will be found an interesting account by Dr. Arthur Mitchell 
of lingering superstitions in the Highlands of Scotland, among which is 
the Sacrifice of a Cock as the cure for certain diseases, especially for 
epilepsy.—Compare similar traces in the superstitions of certain parts 
of Germany : Grimm’s Deutsche Mythol. pp. 615, 1124. 
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